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FOREWORD, 

In *ei»ly to tho invitation of tho Indian Staiutoiy ( 'omnussion, the 
(jr(»vernnn^ni of ha\o* in (hv first part of this volunu* (olleeietl 

jiiatiM'ial rt*l(*\'ant to tlie oiupury th** (\»in!niHHi(m, and have endea- 
vounoi to desorihe the \v<iikiu^ of the system of governtnenl intrcKluied 
!)> the (ojvernim^nt rd India Art oi IHIth The seeond part (contains 
the eonelusions whieh in their opinion are indicated V>v the (\V|>erienee 
of tile |>ast seven yejtis and the su^p*stions >vhi('h they luive made lor 
(he levision of the (onstitution. 
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Part L 

CHAPTER U 
Introdtietory. 


1 . Cenertl physical features.— of ihv IVsitieuoy 
of Deuj^ul have uiKlorji^unf* chang’t* simo tlu‘ 1st April 1912, when 
the provinces »>! Bengal ainl (»! Kastern Bengal ami Assam, as con- 
stituted in UK)o, Were (‘onvtoleil into the three provinces of Bengal, 
Bihar ami Orissa, ami A^'^am. B4'ngal consists largtdy of a vast 
fertile alluvial plain, inlei sei tetl in its S(oU hern juotion l>v an infinity 
of rivers, creeks and ( liunnels. 

2 . Diffloulty ef cofiununications.— iltc general level of the 

country is vtov low; in the rainy season mughly, from .June to 

September — <'ommnnicntions in the (amntrv districts are very diflicult 
and even in the dry cold weatluM transient in the intenoi* is stow. In 
parts of Kastein Bengal, the vilhigei can move about roily by boat 

during the rains. On the otiiet hand, steamer ami motor boat services, 

in areas where the livers are navrgalde, alToid a means »>f t'ommuin- 
cation to thos(‘ w lif» li^e on main river mutes. In rts tmt years, too, 
the motor bus !ia^ penetrated in the dry seasori tt> flie most unlikely 
fdaces, ami more or less regular services are maiiitaim*d. 

d. Metalled roads and ratiways.— The mileage of metalled and 

unmetalied i<»ads in I!t2T vvas as follows; — 




( 'uim tallfHl 

In nmnicipaliticH («*xcliiding 

(mi(c*s) 

(mih*s) 

(riU'utta) 

1 :.m 

Lo77 

riidcT rural authorities 


15,447 

total mileage «d lailwavs o[s*n 

to tra(lic‘ 

in Itr27 \v 


The total area of the provima* is al*out TT.tMMt square miles; and tliere are 
80,111 inhabited towns and villages. There are therefore large areas 
in which there are neither railways mo metalled roacls, and communi- 
cation is by paths and unmeialleci roads. Some of these mads are 
raised above Hood level and luidged, bill the rest are little more than 
tracks made passaible by a little earthwork in the < <dd weather . 


4. Oisiritnitiofi of the pOpUlMiOfl.— Theji* are only live iownw, 
including Calcutta with a {NcpulatioM exceeding 5t),0(Kl. Save* where 
the headquaiiers town of the civil administrative unit, the district, 
or a railway or steamer junction ot tenninus, has assumed an urban 
character, the bulk of the fiopulaliori lives in agn icultunil villages, 
and no fewer than T2,0tM)JH)0 me dijstri bated in 59,(HH1 bainlets of 
fewer than 5(M) inhabitants, Tbeie are abcuit d,75(l |K>st cdfice^ and 
&36 telegraph offices in the province. The majority of villagers are, 
therefore, out of reach of the Press, and niews is local in c haracter* 
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5. Vilitgi routine of village life h disturbed only by 

visits to the homes of relatives, to the Ita al market, and oceasioiially 
to the hmal headquarteiH of the eivi! administraiion. Monotony is re- 
lieved, too,^*|jiy the home visits of students, and of those who have entered 
servit'te e Ist-w-h^. (.’ onditioiis vary considerably; some villages are 
isolated and see or hear little of the outside world; others on main 
roads or at central point h have isuisideruble contiM 1 with the wayfaring 
ctaHseH. 

In the hot dry season, agricultural work is in many places at a 
standstilL But after the rains begin, there is imich ;wdiviiy in 
i»loughing, sowing and weeding. There is then a lull until harvest 
time, ielieved in some parlH by the pursuit of fishing in rivers and 
marsh luiids. The intrUi(;entsia of the village consists of the local 
school and post masterH. where there are .sinh, the local agent, if any, 
of the landlord, and those smaller land-owners, whose limited means 
compel them to stay in their amestral village home. Edtnated peoj)le, 
who are in a position to do so, ustially migrate to larger towns to 
escape the monotony of village life. 

(j. Town HfO* — Outside Oalcuttu, town life is (eiitred in important 
railway or steamer stations, f»r at the headt|Uarters of the civil 
administration, In the former, trading interests predominate, ami 
many Indians who liaNe Iiad years of coiitai t with foreign busine.ss, 
»h(*w a < onsideralde knowledge of modern cotnmerce, and its methods. 
In the latter, a more olHcial atmosphere joevails. The s<holastic, 
legal and nnnlical protessi<ms are strongly reprcsruited ; and, witli the 
otiicial classes ami land-owners of moderate irMome, form a ssociety 
whl<*h is in (lose intelle<tual toinh %vitli the metropolis ami, at the 
same tiim*, has .steady contact of a protessiona! or legal fharacter 
with the ((JuntTv village!-. Tin* ('alcutta news]»apt‘rs are read daily, 
and lo< ul ami provincial p<»liti<\s are a subject (d constant discussion, 
while a real knowledge of village life and t bought is maintained. 

7. Th0 fltCtropollS.' — (’alcutta and its environs offer an entirely 
diftment picture. A keen ((uumeicial sjurit, and the luxuries of 
civilisation mark tin* city proper. The lalK>uring impulation in the 
mills and factories tomes mostly froin other p?-ovin(*es. It formerly 
retained its connection with the ancestral village, where the family 
of the worker remained, and looked after the family holding. But 
gradually this lalmiiring community has l»ecome more i>erMninent, and 
lienee there is a greater tendem v to combine and demand letter con- 
ditions. A feature of recent years has lieen a series of strikes, »up- 
jmrted sometimes l>y trades unions, which, however, are still deficient 
in organij«iation, leadership and financial resourtes. It is a striking 
fact that the Bengali generally has not yet taken to factory or mill 
work. He leaves that almost entirely to the up-emuntry coolie or 
artiaan. 
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8. Tilt Etfroptm mA Angfo-lndim pO|MilitfiM»--Ai the mmm of 

1921, Bengal had a Euiopean population of 22,7(K), and an Anglo- 
Indian population of 22,250. More than half of U\o com- 

munitiea are congiegaied in Calcutta. The renvuinde^ji,^^^;<^ concen- 
trated in railway and trading centres, or sa^attered ove^^he tea dislrhdH 
of Darjeeling and .lalpaiguri, tiiul the coal mining urea of Burdwain 
Elneabere, the European is rejuesente<l only hy a few ofKcials and 
an occasional missionary. 



9. OiitritNitiM by rtItgtM ami its alfaoto. — The statistics whif h 
follow ihow that out of a po|mlalion of about 4f],f>(iK) .(KKi, 5?l‘f)5 
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per cent, are Miihiuniiiiadaiifi, md 43r72 per cent* are dbeaed as 
Hitidtia, ibe balance l)eing made up of Aaimisia^ Buddkista and Clm8^ 
iiaos. Broadly speaking, the M uhammadans are conceutrated in Eastern 
and the Hiiidns in Western Bengal. But even in Eastern Bengal the 
town |K>|>ulatioi^^^« largely Hindu, a feature which reflects the pursuit 
of the niore Uteraiy callings and professions by that community. 
This geogiaphiiiil distribution tends to emphasise the eoiranunal 
uspectH of HOi ial and politit^al life in the province. In many districts 
one set-tion or fhe oihei predominates to stub an extent that if it 
chooses to do so, it tniii irontifd jfH'ul self-governing laMlies. The rich 
and fmtile lands of Kastern Bengal |duce the Muhammadans of that 
area in a position of <^ompamtive affluence, which relative to their 
standard of li>ing, is Isnond the reach of the poorer Hindus who 
rely on service for theii niaintenance. On the other hand, the Hindus 
have taken i tmsiderable advantage of the superior educational 
facilities of (hilcutta and Western Bengal and <»f the towns in 
Eastern Bengal where they ( ongregate. Cultural as well as religious 
ditferences make it diftirult for the two comumnities to coalew’e either 
soc i a 1 1 y o r } ad 1 1: i eal 1 y . 

10. Th® fteprussetf classes. — The term ‘‘depressed classes’' has 
never been defincol. It has not quite the sawie meaning as the “ back- 
ward classes uumv <d whom though baekward ’’ in education and 
standards of living « odd not by any means be described as “ depressed.” 
Examples of such are found amongst the Buddhists, Animists and 
certain of the lower castes of Hiutlus, and of the piKoej sections of 
Muhanunaduns, 't here are, rievertheless, alw>ut 30 or 40 castes which 
may be bcdil to tome within the ** depressed ” category. Some of these 
are represented in Bengal by small numWrs, either distributed through- 
out the [o<»vince, or eoi»gregated in petty groups. , The niain masses 
of the “ uiit4»uchubles ” are the /Mnr/V and SnuUtLs *m the western 
side of the Burdwun Division, the Hagdu and Ch0^ Kniimrttm on the 
plains of Western Bengal, the Numa.<ndra^ in ^^^dniiig parts of 
Faridput, Khulna and lessore and (he Rajhansis pFpiuajpur, Rang- 
pur and Jalpaigui i. rbey <H>me to a total of abf>uf llj millions, and 
are for the most part engage<l in agriculture, althongb they monopolise 
a few trades such us that in hides and skins. A striking feature of 
iweiit times has been a sustained effort by certain sections of the low^er 
castes and particularly the Nnnm^udrtu^ to rise in the scH'ial scale. 
Tlfe last named have eviticed a keen desire to educate theniselvee, and 
a few have entered the learned professions. 

11. Gwtt SystMK — Oenerally, among the Hindus the social rules 
and customs of the caste system are observed in family life, but, as 
between castet, there is not the same degree of rigid aloofness that 
prevails in other parts of India. In the oommereial life ei fklcutta, 
for example, the Indian seems to take his part without caete diffi** 
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eoltiiii m his way, md all ssetioiis of the ecmimumiy mix 

freel|r in tram-cars, buses a.ml suburban trains* 

12 , OMliptti0ltS.~The distribution of the population reflects the 
manner in which it is ocnnipied. Over 77 '3 j>er cent, is dependent on 
aij^rioulture. From the point of view of economic smbility, it is an 



important faetor that so many im^ple can and do produce almost the 
whole of their own food. And it is amongst those classes that have 
tended to sever their cotiueciioti with the land, that economic distress 
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i» most prevalent. This is pnrtieiilarly true of the middle«<$lais 
who have taken m> readily to Western edueation, have entered the 
learned professions in large nuin tiers, and supply the rank and file of 
the eommeroial community. Without the land to fall hack upon or, 
at any rate, sulKeient to maintain it in the style to which it is ac- 
oustoined, this section of the coiinimiiity is at once seriously affei^ted 
by trade depression and high prices. The effort to maintain apj>ear- 
ances involves a severe strain on the resources of the family, and the 
“ liread prcddern looinn large and ominous liefore many who fall 
vrithin this class. 

Id, BtokWMTlI tractSs — 'the Darjeeling ilistrict and the Chittagong 
Hill d'racts are bat'kward tracts ’’ within the uteaning of section 
f)2 A (2) of the (rovernment of India Act. Part of the Darjeeling dis* 
trict lies in the plains, and the remainder is in the Hiiiialayas, with an 
average level of alxiut d^KK) feet, rising in the north-west corner to 
12, OOP feet, Only one-third <jf the district is culturahle. the rest being 
largely c oveied by forests. In the plains area the population consists 
mainly of Bengalin, while that of the rest of the district lontains re- 
presentiit ivcs of numerous hill races, (»f which the principal are the 
Lepf'has, various Hections of Nepalese, and Bhutias from Bhutan, Sikkim 
and tire Chumhi valley of Tibet . In the trading (onrmunity, the np~ 
country plainsnuui of India is also found. In language, religion and 
(‘UStoms, the hill people are <|uite distiirct frtun the rest of Bengal. 
They have their own type of civilisation and, among the religious 
leaders, some degree (»f culture i.s attained. In the monasteries, 
libraries of run ieiit books aic carefully preserved. 

Divrjeeliug is administered by the reserved side of Dovernmeut, in 
most sulrjeciH under the ordinary law, lint also under speidal Acts deal 
ing with problems that arise onlv in Durieeliug. The population is 

2H2jm. 

Tlie (’hittaguiig Hill 'Iiaits consist of paralltd ranges of hills run- 
ning mainly north and south — largely covered by virgin forest. The 
(ultivaied area is only ten per cent, -of the district. The |w.ipulation 
is made up of Matjhs from Arrac^an, the indigenous tribe 

known m the ('hokmm and other tribes. Agriculture is carried on 
mainly by the jhmnhu; .system. Aw area of forest is cleared and 
Imrned, aiul when the rains soften the ground crops are sown. As 
soon as the fertilising effect of the ashes has passed away, the process 
is le^wvated on a fresh area. The plough is used only in the valleys 
adjoining the Chiitagoug district. The jieople are as primitive as 
their agricultural methods, and the trnets are administered under 
special regtllationa. The population is 173,000. 

14. AdmtlliitfKtiM lllvltillllt*— For adniinistraiive purposes, the 
province is divided into 27 districie, gmuped into five dirteions. The 
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averii^ area of a district is 2,744 sqaare miles, and the aTerage jKjpu- 
latioo 1,667,000, raogiiig in the plains distriets from 847,000 in Birbhum 
to 4,^37,000 in Mymensingh. Each district contains from one to five 
stibdivisions, at the headc|uarter8 ot which there are sul>ordiiiate 
criminal and, in most civil courts, along with a ^sul>-treasury 

and other ofiices. The next uikit of adniinistniiion is the |H>!ice»sia* 
(ion, with an average |>npulatioii ot OlhOtH), ant] nuiging tKoa 
in Murshidabail to 130, (KK) in 3’ippera. 

15. DMfity of pOfNllltiOfl* — Tlie density of fuipulution varies from 
512 pe; square mile in the (^hittagoiig Division to 8(>6 in the Dncca 
THvision. The latter eoniprim^s the Imst jute grinving areas of the pro- 
vince, and the density of the {a»pu)ntitm is f>rol)ahly ctninected with tlie 
steady flow of money every year to the districts of that divisiiui. 

It). Effects on politietl life atul thought. — 1'Ue effcM ts of ibe 

geographical aiol administrative features of the piovime on political 
life and thought so far as these can he said to exist in lural areas, are 
far-reatdniig. The eletdorute has no regular source of information on 
political matters. It is difficult for the villager to attend meetings or 
polling stations, and ^Hpially difficult for a candidate to vi.sit his 
elet'tors or a meml>ei of the legiMlature to explain his policy to his 
constituents. In so far as j)ul)ltc opinion is inthiemed s)t all, it must 
he mainly through tin* i hteUi^/efttsia of the larger towns, who <‘orne 
into contact with members of the rural [Hipulatioii. And wlieii any 
party has sufficient enthusiasm to »end out projatgandisis or <‘nnvavS»ers, 
they usually have the field to themselx^es. 

A further important reflection i« the vastness of the sum of money 
required to prfivide rural Bengal with suitahle means of communica- 
tion and other amenities of village life. It is not difficult to realise 
the imjiortunce these Nuhjeids must have in the mind of the average 
villager < mmpared with the more remote problems of f>iovimiul poliiir\s. 
The cultivator watits roads. water-Hiipply and »lis|wmsarics, and fiu ilities 
for marketing his prtKlut*e. He ri^juires education for his children, 
though he does not always realise it. The middle classes, on the olhtU' 
hand, want emphiyment and, uk they are naturally more vocal, they 
have succeeded in imposing their views, to an undue exieiit, on the 
political thought of the province, ivhile the needs and wighea of the 
more important and more numerous agriculhiral community find few 
avenueg of expreiision. 



ftirtittiMl tUfiHMry. 


■•ngal. 



Area in 
aquare 

Population. 





miles. 


Male. 

Female, 

Total. 

British territorT 

76,843 

24,151.222 

22.544,314 

46,695,536 

Deduct iiackward 





tnvcts — 





(a) DarjtHding 

1,164 

14»,094 

133,654 

282,748 

(b) Chitta^jong 

3,138 

93,286 

79.957 

173,243 

Hill Tract*.. 




Tot-a! 

0,302 

242,380 

213.611 

455,991 

Balanci^ 

76,541 

23.908,842 

22,3:10,703 

46,239.545 

Adults of 20 years of age and over 

12.573..565 

11.381, 252 

23,954,817 

Adults of 20 of age an«l 

2.827,810 

233,645 

3.061.464 

over who an' literaU*. 



Adults of 20 vearK of 

ttge and 

483,422 

26.809 

510,231 

over who an' literate in ICnglish. i 



Hindus . . 


10,858.323 

9,950.825 

20.809.148 

ll indiiH of 20 ytMira of 

age aiul ovt*r 

5.937 

5.29:1,715 

11.231,314 

Hindus of 20 years 

of age aiul 
e. 

1,855.570 

185.{«H» 

2,041.575 

over w iio an^ literat 




Hindus of 2t) yearw 

of age an<l 

377.850 

12 , 1 : 1.5 

:i89,tH>l 

ovt'f who an? literate in Kaglish* 




MuhauunadanH 

, 

13. UH ,:t07 

12,:i8l.817 

25,486.124 

Muhaminadans of 20 vears of age 

0,295.743 

5,783,192 

12,078.935 

and over. 




Muhammadans of 20 years of age 

917,6:t0 

28,671 

946,301 

and over who are literate. 
Muhammadans of 20 years of age 

81,803 

1,749 

83,552 

and over who are literate 



in Engliah. 

Indian Christians 


53,688 

50,524 

104,212 

Indian (Thriatians who are literate 

16.198 

10,409 

26,607 

Indian CThriarianB who are life* 

7,402 

3,817 

11,219 

rate in English. 
Angio^indianB 


11,160 

11,082 

22,242 

European Brittsh subject*. 

14,145 

8,570 

22,715 
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-PofMilatlm and apaa at Oiviaiont. 



Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population. 

Density 

of 

population 
|>er square 
mile. 

Biatlwan 

ia,BM 

simum \ 

581 

Pre«idenc\’ 

17,410 

9,401 .:195 

545 

» . . . . . 

14,822 

i2,8:n.:ui 

HOO 

Chittagong 

11,710 

6,(KK),524 

512 

Kajshahi 

19,047 

10.:i4^,ti64 

! 

544 


Comparison of area and population of distriots in the main provinces. 


Province. 

Number of 
districts. 

Averag<» area 
in Hijuart' 
rnilcH. 

Average 

jKJpuintion. 

Assam 

12 

4,418 

055,855 

Bengal 

27 

2 ,744 

1,007,098 

Bihar ami Orissa 

21 



IXoinhay (excluding Atlen) 

28 

4,412 

0HH.9iK> 

Burma 

45 

5,455 

:107,200 

(’entral Provimx* and Bi^rar 

22 

4,540 

052,598 

Madras . . 

27 

5.209 i 

1,507 570 

N . >VV^ F. IVovrnee . , 

i 5 

1 2,084 

4m»,20H 

Puiijah (excluding iXdhi) 

■ 29 

1 5 -.445 I 

715,277 

Unitoi iVovine<>H 

48 

1 

945,529 
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Oo0iqMttiMi» 


Oeew|>ationii. 

Total 

number and 
dependents. 

Actual workm. 

Males. 

Females. 

1, (.Cultivation 

37,429,852 

10,824,706 

1,264,612 

IJ. Mining 

97,471 

38,258 

29,073 

111, InduHtry 

3,621,831 

1,245,599 

428,691 

IV. Tr8n«pf.rt 

739,499 

354,004 

17,799 

V, Tra<le.. 

2,4.39,859 

801,447 

182,658 

VI. Public Force^i . . 

177,657 

68,565 

.... 

VI 1. Public Ailmini«tration 

144,269 

47,893 

494 

VIII. Profe#ft«ion« and Liberal 

783,288 

236,352 

16J70 

Arts, 




IX. Perwon^ living principally 

37,420 

10,206 

3,440 

on their income {Pen- 




sion holders, etc.). 




X. Domestic Service 

688,268 

338,881 

116,365 

XI. Instifficientiy deacribcd ■ 

980,187 

405,630 

54,393 

occupations. 




XM. Unpnxiuctive occupations 

452,870 

128,202 

157,882 


Lit#raoy. 


Ldtoraie per mille — 
age 5 and over. 





A 

Females 

Hindus 

« . 

208 

m 

M ulianimadana 

. , 

109 

6 

Indian Oiriatiaus . . 


317 

164 

Buddhists 

, . 

169 

19 

Animists 

« . 

14 

1 
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^CHAPTER II, 

TIhi Croiirtli of Eduoation in Eoiigol. 

Primary oduoation. 

]7. Iw the ilesiilating wars which piweclecl the cmisolichitiou of 
the jxiwer iu Iiu|i;t ol the East Imlia (\h*hkhiv, learning hml Ikhmi 
lednrec! to dire straits and was 4»ven in danger i>f dying out. The 
new rulers felt this at first in the taunts td h»w. 1'ht‘v therefot<> 
estahlishcHl the Cah utt;c Madrasah in I78‘^* and the Sanskrit (Vdlege id 
Bcniares in I7?tl, ho that there slnoild la' traiinal a uurnlMM of men eono 
IHderit to tpn^te Muhammadan ainl Hindu law. This was followed in 
I8I4 by an annua) grant from the <\im|Kniv of tme lakh of rnj)ees for 
the revival and iin jtrovemetii of littuatur*', and llu‘ eneoui agemeni of 
the learncMl native's of India, and foj the intnaltn tion uinl |u<unoiiot» <d u 
knowlt'tlge <d tin* st iecn os anomg tlo' inhabitants of tin* Ib ttish iei ri- 
tories of India Tliis dt'olaiatJon <tuitains the si*eci •»[ that struggle 
lK*t\ve(*n the views of tho “ t h ic*ntalists ionl tin* Anglieists/* whieh 
was to roiitinui* fof ?nanv xeats*. and of whirh in a nn»difiei! form one 
he;M*N CM hot*s evt'n to-tbyv. 'I’ln* quest iim was settled in favour «»f the 
Angli(*ists by laud William Bcuitiin k after <onsi»lering Maeuulay^H 
Minute of bS^o. Wliilt* making no attempt to siqquess existing 
SI hoofs, it was derided that ** all funds a|qu opriateil for tin* purposeH 
of etlu< at ion w ould be Is^st <*mploy<»d on English i*du< ation alone ’b 
To earrv out this poliey, sr Imols, whirh still exist as (boei tiinent higli 
''('hools, were estahlisfn»d at the headqnat ters of distnets and railed 
yJIIa srhools. 'riiese vveie to be tin* iiutdeus of a syslf*m of national 
insi it ntiruis,” whirh was to spread to the \il!agrs. d'hey were ti» he 
normal srhools,’* that is. schools showing the (oiic'et form of 
instrnetion or organisation, and leachers were to l>e trained in th»*m 
Indore being sent out to fiuind Himilar schools {nrtino' afield. rin* 
indigenous si lnuds of the rural areas wane in tin* mmintiine to caerrv 
on their trnditiomil aetix ities, finding thedr ow n sup|K>rt . 

In TSdo, the very year of Muc aulav’s Minute, as a rc'Mult <d' anofhc'r 
line of thought, Mr. Adam Ix'gan his four y<*ars* survey of ♦•duc ation 
in Bengal. He fcuind that the' teachers w'<‘re for the incest part siinide- 
minded, but j»oor and ignorant They ic'tlec ted as little* honour on 
their oecaipation as they deri\ed eiiioluincmt from it. They do not 
uficb'rsiand the impoi tanec* id tin* task t)n*y have unde*rtjiken ; they 
do not apjH'ur to ha\e math* it even a subjec t of thoughf, they do not 
appreeintt* the greut influeme whtili they inight exert over the iiiirnls 
of their pupils; and they eonsetitientlv iiegleet the higheHt duties 
whieh iheir situation would iiujioMe if they werc^ iMdler iiequainbnl 

with their f>owers and oWigations ; they prcnluee chiefly a 

ixiecli^gica} effect upon the ititelleet of tlieir pupils., An to any 
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moral iriflueiice of bor^ over puiHlit, aiiy^attempt to form the seiiti- 
liieiitH aitfl habilH, and to control and g^uiile the |>as,sioirs and eiuolions* 
Hiich a notion iiever enitos their concept Mr, Adam ret oinmended 
(he etK'ouragioiieiit of thent* Hehools by the f>avinent of g‘rant«^ and 
that they should 1 k‘ eo-i*rdimited with the central “ Anglo-vei nucular 
hcIjooIh which have already Iwen nientioiHMl. 

We tliMH HOC two i lear arol clearly npjM>H«Ml view\s of the jKilicv that 
shimbl be adojded. Miu aubty ii**.'spaircd of thcHi* indi^eiiouis hool^^, 
Huying: ** We dtt je>t at present aim at giving edncatitin directly to 

the b*wer idasses w<* aim at raising up an ediuated class who 

will herealtei , as we bo|>e, be the means of diff using among their 
C()uutryiiieu siune portion of the knowledge we have impuiierl to them/* 
Ho Hay>« further ‘‘ 1 do not see how we can either make the present 
loiodierN of tdeiiientai v krtowletlge more comj)eterit or su[>ply their 
places as yet with fitter men. The evil is one width time oidy can 
remedy, (bir Kchools (zilla ) are nurseries for sr hool masters foi* the 
next gmieration. If we ciui raise u|) a class (»f (Mlinated llengalis they 
w*ill iiaiuraily, and without any violtmt (hanges. displace, hy d<>greivs, 
the jnesent ineoni|M»tent tern hers.” Mr. Adam’s view, on the otlier 
hand, was that improvement wonltl Ik* idTecteil by a system of |kiv- 
immt liy leMulis, by assigning small grants of land to teachers trained 
in the rilla sclnads, and by the distrihiilion of \ernarular text btH»ks. 
lilt* ( 'oiiimittta* t»f l*ub!it‘ Instruction considered cai<*fully these two 
polit iivs, vi/., tin* spnmtling of a gotitl eilueation which was to i m imic 
the teaching of Kuglish and the kmiwletlge of the West outvvartls ami 
flow II wards, from w elbmganisefl <‘entre>, as against (he view that 
momvv shoubl lie s|>en( in im|trt»viiig tin* existing indigenous schools; 
atid dei'idetl in fav our vif tin* foriino , flee lining t»ven to exiHrriment w ith 
the latter. 

In 1H4H, Lord Hardinge endeavoiued to reconcile the two ideas by 
starting Itfl schools of a tyja* lH*twfMoi the ralla schools and those that 
were imligenous, Idie attein|»t apjNairs to have b<*i*n premature, for 
in ten years only 26 of llnvse schools remained in existence. 

Meanwhile Mr. Thomassfin liml exja'rimented with Mr. Adam’s 
scheme in a inoditied form in the Ignited Provinces, and Lord Halhousie 
deierniined to iiititaluee it into Bengal siiuf* the downward filtration 
was making but slow |>rogress. *rhe (a>mniission <vf LSM2 blessfMl the 
dual systfun, but desired that ]jrovisi(m shtoihl Ih' made for boys from 
thf> primary vschools to gf> on to the higher ones. 

18, Ctmtrol* — Much of the early work in primary education wa» 
dt)ius and |s still bedug done, by religions societies. At first the com- 
paratively small (Joverninent funds were distributed without difficulty, 
but in 182S it wras fcnind neiessarv to a|»|mint a ” rommitlee of Public 
Instruction with local comini ttwfi in cotiwtry districts to assist it. 
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By the fumis to t>e hurl renrhcHl a sum of over 5| lakh:^ 

and ^ CJ<^uneil of Eduiation wa^ formed to eontrol aU etluavtionul imsti- 
tutiutis, except thoH«* i»f a purely veriiaeular charaoter. 

The luc^al authoritievs were so apallietie ihai in lH^t4 it was found 
nece«aary to sufierseile iheui by the a|>|>oiitliiient of an ins[HH*tor of 
HchmilK. One of the results of the celebrated dt‘spateh of 1H54 was 
the appointment of a Diieetoi of Piildie Instruetioii in place of the' 
('ouneil of Edueatio!!. 

The first attempt at any orfjj^anisation of schools in Bengal {ij»|HNirs 
to have lieen made liv the (liristian Knowle<lge So« iety in !8‘J2. Three 
Oireles were establishetl at Tollygtinge, t'ossijsue and Htovrah, 
each containing one «'entral ami five ancillary schools, each s( liool being 
in charge of its own tjuru, and the cirele of schools InMiig superintemleil 
by a ( ircle i*aiulit This was afterwards elalsuatt^d into the “ ('ircle 
System in w hic h sti|H*nds wine paid and not grants*in-aid. Idiis 
system was recogriisod by the Ooverriment of Bengal in 18(»»b(>4 and 
ten years later was mm h extended by tin' dj\ ision of every district 
into t’inlcs for rnnvt*fiicnci» in the examinatiotrs that accoin|>anied 
f he ac(‘eptancc of the plan of payment by results. The ** Circb* System ” 
develotHnl into tin* “ {4o('f (luru System/* in whi< h tlie hcsnl t<Mo4ier 
of the ccoitral solnxd Iss amo responsible ft>i the schools of his circle 
and IkM ame the mcditim (d control Indwecoj tin* dt^jnti t inent anti the 
small scattered pntfuaJn^ (or village s<hools). 1 ■ ltimat<*!y it was 
found to Iw* imj'ossilde for the chief (ptritx to manage tln‘ir own as well 
as to visit and sujH*rviM* the Wf»rk of other st bools. They tlteiefore 
lH*taiue the f/i/ri/ iustruotors ** <ir “ iiisjHM ting |Kindits winvsc* sms 
< ess<u‘s are still working, lliis systc*m wms intended to im reast* the 
numlHT of schools, and suceecMlecI in doing s<i?f but it ultiniately out- 
livc*d its us<*fuluess as some of the* st-hools only existe<l in name, while 
others rose tc» a highc^r standard than that of the centnil institution. 
The iiicrf*ase in the number the sednads Inn! be<Mi so great under this 
system thett in bSMl!-8‘i a halt was rallefl and it was decided to try t»> 
eonsolidate and impnne the existing sclnadH. By IHfKKfH (he 
“ Circles ” sec*in to have IxHOMie iinliKtinct and they were* finally 
alRdished in 1911. 

Meanwhile local govconineni wus developing arnl the eoiitied of pri- 
mary educatiem was considered in connettion with it at cnoli step 
In lH7d (ttcvernmenl was emj^mwered to n^juire muiiicipidities to esiab- 
Ush and maintain scIhkjIh. In 1882 the Muiiicijnd Avi relieved 
munici|mlities of [Kdice idmrges, on eonditioii that the mcmev should 
Ih' devoteil to cHlucation. Tlie E<lncation (VunniisHion of 1882 stated 
that they attached gr<»at imporiatic^e to the connexion of all agencies 
of priuiury education with the scheme of mdf-governineni which was 
being deTeb»|Kul in India. In 1882 also authority was taken to give 
tbt? tiniop committees certain limited prwers in relation to ptimari 
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ftchoob. Tbe contioJ of Ich-hI l>odieB at resulted in a det^reaae 

in the expansion of prinmry edncaiion ic^latively to that of setiondary 
schiiols, Imt later nMo h was h4>|»ed from the Wi>rk of union Uotirds 
which are constitutecl under the Village Selt-Governnient Act 

of 1919. 

Ill orcler to make the croiitrol of the district iHraids real, huI> 
insfieetorH were at one time made servants c»f the iMianls. The diHiriet 
deputy iiisjKM'iors were made e.r-offum iiiemlwMs of llie boardH in 1899, 
hut remaified (government scu vantH. I'liis plan did not work for two 
priiuijxd reasons, hirst, the suli-insjHHdois were k*'<*** kinds »d 
non-edneational wan k to do, sutdi as the super vision (d {xtniids, ferries 
and the sale <d cjuinine; and, secondly, the dislriet deputy 
insjHH’toiH had not suflic ient c’oiitrol over tliein, for they were not in i: 
directly .sulHirdinate jiositicm. The suh-inspcM tms weio thcreion? awrain 
made into (iovernrneiit Hervants and icunain so uow% l>ein^ subordinate 
to dejiuty, district dc*|nit\, and divisicmal ins|XHdoi.s, and so to the 
de|m rtinent. 

The increase in the nuinlsM of primarv schools in Jcnent years has 
cleniandcMl an iinrcaisc' in the numlH*r of .sul» iirsp(‘( t<*i s. It was uiifcu- 
tumitcly iinjKisslblc^ to tind the funcG to tinarue tlris l;u>re increase. 
A new class was thcoefoie calhsl into (*\iste:H'4», and they were Icoiiied 
** assistant sul>-ins|HM’tors These* cdlicsM.s ai<* on low pay, but are 
in many cases of similar cjualific^ation vvitli the* sub-insj>(‘( loi s. '1 hey 
souiet'MicV' have* sc'parate areas eiol sMunOiracs a*e nndcM the* j^couMal 
( fUttrol of a stdviiisjHM ior . The only rc'ason for their existence 
cM tinomy. 1djc' a\c»ia^c* number of si IkhiIs per sul)- inspea tni tiiu liid- 
injr jiHsisiant sub-inspes tors) is 

Ill oich?r icc j^i'c* M ifllammadaris evc*iy eham c* to develop CMlueatioio 
ully, (biverniuent has recaijrnised their sjaM ial .sc hcnrls, c alled maktabs 
and rnadrusahs, by spi'eial ijriants. They are supervisc*d by spen ial 
sub-inspeatoTs, and olheu special Muhanrniadan inspecting otliceis, 
while at bcncclcjuartcM s there is a spec ial Assistant lliuM ten cd ihiblie 
Instrtii’tiou feu' Muhammadan Kducation A c lass of low" l^^rade 
iiisiXH'tiii^ otHc’crs, stylcal “ inspe<‘(in|ir maul vies/' ccjrie*s|s>fids to the 
inH]w^cting [uuidit mentioned above. 

19. Tt iCtK f B * — ^In 188b, it wars the intention (hat wdieii the xilla 
schools were started they should Is* normal/' that is, showing' the 
proix^r foriii of organisation, standard of wank, staff, and methods of 
teaching. They W'ere to lx* examples for rn‘W sc hcKils that might be 
started, and to thinu wrere to 1 k> attached teachers for traiiving. If 
tile “ tiltration jMdiey hud Iummi retained as the sole guide, this pliin 
would |M>rhp}»s have sueceedmT but in the w ide iitc^rease of the nun!ilic*r« 
of ai^hwls for whic^h souie re5|Miiisil>ility was taken under Mr. Adan/s 
aeheme, it lieeutue necessary to adopt some plan for turriiiig out iruinod 
teaeher$ utore nipidly. In 1854, therefore. ** iiomial sehiKds 
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^iart^ and have done work in traininff teachers for middle achoola 
and the lower departments <vf hi^h schools. 

liaier on it was fouml lieeessury to [vnueed still more rapidlv with 
trninirig, and the f/unt training HchtMJs ” were starkHl h»r the train- 
ings of teachers of primary si‘hi>ols. These have taken in any ieaehert 
they were aide to seeur<\ the <|iialifieation idten IsMiip only that of the 
lower primary school, viz., l^are literaey, though a mitldle sidiool 
standard is aimed at, and they do with this material what is jwissihle 
in one or two years. All the ffiiru training srhi»ols were staffed till 
recently l>y a head jranclii on Us. IS and twa» olh<M*s on Us. Id emdi, 
while the sfndents cowld tmly he secure<l Ivy the iniymeiii of Us. 11 a 
month ! These st lnsds an» being replaced by a niort‘ arnbiiiivus 
under teai-hers trainerl in the stHondarv training I’olleges assisted l>v 
two pandits on Us. 1 at). rnb»riunately in many cases these 

schouls have Iksu) built wliere lan<l was cheap iKHUUse populatimi was 
thin. Tin* result has Ishui that this fact, taunblned with the natural 
aversion of the js o[»le to having tlnar i hibbcn piartiHe<l on l>v Id (pnus 
in training, has de^tiiiyed any (diaiiee of a ifMl pnn tising si hotd. d’hese 
** [viactising seliools ** art* iiflen tin* merest prct(*!n‘i\ having not more 
than a dozen on the jolls. U*‘c<*n<lv reeouise has lief*ii lunl to praetis- 
ing stmlents in neighboiii i ng sthouls. but tin* <listaiice to In* w; liked 
by the >tu<lents and tireii sii|sM \ isors and the ditbn ulty <d sf*<'uring real 
s( lioid ctuidifions during |Hin tiie, setun to make tin* eilort excetniingly 
didicult. 

t hn* more matter in this connexion ( alls lor rt*m;u k and that is the 
ctvin jMi at ively iar gi* jsMs entage of trained //aricv w ho fail to liecome 
hofui /nie t(*acln*is. tUer ‘iO per itMil ar** estimated logo away into 
other Work alter ( io\ tounnuH has sjurd con-lfilerable sums on their 
training. 'Fhe real rcunnly ln*H in i!n|*ro\ing the |uos[s*cts of tin* tui- 
inarv school teacln*r till lie can with certainty earn more than, say, 
a <tay lalvourer. 

20. FifMWIC©* — From the original grant of 1 lakli of rupees for 
edueation in ISM until the present time the expenditure of (lovern- 
menl has Isam steailily irnreasing until in that on priiiiary edu- 
cation alone reached the total r>f Us. Of this Hs. 10,40,407 

was actually s|H*nt on the recurring ex|>fUiseH of the scliools flu^mselves 
ami the balance on siij»ervision, ins[MM*tion, cajvital costs, etc. ft has 
laen shown how aftei* Ma(*aulay’s Minute it was rvousidered ne<*essarv 
to .s|>fuul all public edu<*atioiial funds on schools designed mainly for 
the iipj^er classes. It was nmm found that this fsdiiyv alone woulil 
not meet the ncunls of the case, and in 1839 laird Auckland retiirncil 
ki iiistituiions for Oriental lenritiiig the funds they had lost, and 
swpplitsl additional funds for English education. At first (Oiverniiieiii 
was rcsismsible for the whole exfiertdiiijre on English schools except 
what was obtained from ftw‘s, but it was soon found to la* oiTonomicsd 



to for thi« a HTwtem of graiits-in*aid to »eiioolg under private 

matiageinetit. After Mr. Ailam'g plan wag aflopted this methcMl of 
finaiK o was applied t<i the primary schools and toi>k the fom princi- 
jKilly of lewardH c<irreHjH>nding in value to the prugress made l>y 
the pupils ill other words of ** payment by results This plan was 
definitely accepted in 1871-T2 and atterwardH ap])roved by the Com- 
mission of 18H2. fepausicm under it was so rapid that funds ran 
shori. Tim amount of the reward was reduced and the conditions of 
its atiutainetii made nmre dilficult, but the expansion eontinued. 

In IWll {mynu^nl by results was abandoiusl on the recommen- 
dation of n (siiifereiHe in Simla, and it was decided tci pay teachers 
** sulwistence albiwance <juarterly, and <»xtra payments at the end 
of the year, the* Ijiiter fle|KU»ding on the iiuinlw*rs in the sehoed and 
its general c haracter as judgcal l)y ins|>ectiofi. In Hill this was modi- 
tied so that the snlcsistence ullowuiicc‘s wen» to Is* jiaid twice a yeiu 
and thc‘ grants c*urnc*d lev merit marks the following year. The inro ti- 
c rdly unanimous opinion (»l the coiintiy is in favour of the i<*-institution 
«»f a primarv s< Insd exainiimtion and of some reward Wing given to 
the teachers on its results, not as pari of, hut in addition to their pay. 

The great dc*spat(dicvs of IHol and 1850 ainnsl at a vvidt^ diffusion 
of eleim*nt;irv educ ation, w hic h was to bt* c arricai imt l)y (i<»v<*rnnn*nt 
agency thnnigh tin* levy of a <'oiii|>nlsorv rale*. Tln» (lovcrnmeni of 
Hengal, unlike* the (b»vc*inmenf of India, took tin* \ic*\v that the Ht*r- 
maneiit S<*ttlemer»t made* the h‘vy of a cess impossible. It also 
(‘ontended with more bucc* that, if a cess was to Is* lcvi<*d, it should 
W itn|s>sed on both agriculiui ists and non-agric ulturists, siut c* alMOit 
orn*-lhiid of the c hildrcju in tin* bclongcal to the* middle and 

uppt*r c lussc^s. 'bhe* Imke c»f Argyll's desj>at< h of 1870 confirmed 
the view' of the ( iovc*rnnn>nt of India, which was st rengtheiu'd bv the* 
opinion of Mr. Wilscui. The* c‘c*ss was, however, never lcvic*d, and 
fees coniimn*d to be charged to ln*lp out the grants-in-aid, and (o-day 
the e.v|H*nclitun* from puldic- funds is still a little less ihun half the 
total cost of primary educ ation in Bengal. The cpiestion of the finaiu- 
iug of primarv c*duc ation has never Is^en \mi upm a definite and 
sHtisfaetorv Icasis, and its more recent history has Ihumi cme long 
struggle to meet an imjcossible situation with wholly tnadec|uate funds. 

Meanwhile district board schools were being esfablished in back- 
ward areas with a view* to giving the |H*oide a ** taste for literacy 
If was intended to convert them into aided .schends as the people were 
preparcnl to undertake their upkeep. This process of eotiversion w'as 
unduly hastened by the financial difiicuitties of Ciovernment, and by 
IflOfi the eitisiiiig lioard schtw>ls had come to l)e regarded as ol^dete 
survivals. The (JoverTmieiit of the short-lived province* of East Bengal 
and Assam, seeing their inijKirtniice, revived the scheme, and emhiirked 
up)n a policy that wm intended to place a Iwiard lower primary school 



iti eviflpy panehaytiti or cbaukidari uiiiou* that wm not already in 
{X^SMeigEaioii of an up}>er primary mhtiol whiv^h could regarded as 
of iKjtii valent standard. The Hcheine was extended to Western Bengal 
when the two |>aits at the province were le-united. (iver unions 

reinam tt) be piovided, and at the present lute of progres.H it will take 
{)erii>dH varying from 3 to i8 years to complete the scheme in the 
different distrii ts. This st^beme makes provision for the piiyment of 
Bs. 10 jM*r nitiuth between two ti*achers. The head piuulit generally 
gets Ks. 7 and his assistant gets Its. 3. The fees usuully amount to 
about Its. (> a month and these are also dividiaL The I'ompletion of 
this sehenie is merely a matter of the pnoisiiiii of fumls \vhi<'h have 
hitherto lanui fi>uiul from (fovernmetit grants. Ihyvtuul this then* does 
not S€‘em to la* any plan in extsteiice for ex|>5inding primary ediu'uiiou 
in Bengsil. 

The fact is that the starting of s(*lu>ols with the ext'e]>tion of tlu^ 
luaird lower jiiimaiy si luads i- h»ft to joivati* enterprise. A fMiii<lii, 
whi» may be a jHO'son almost wholly without tMlucatioual qualifiratiims, 
may l>e neisling .some adtlition t(» a slemler living eketl out in stune 
small trade (U pi <»ft*ssion. lb* goes t(# a plaee when* fe<*s aie to be 
tddained ami ojKors a si hool, it may be on a beiievtdent fKition's ver- 
andah or in a hanilK»o ami matting hut td his onu. then applies 

to the nninieipality or district boanl and to the insjK*ciing olficer 
ronc«*rned for gratit.s of vanous kiiiils. If he is fiiianciiilly smaessful, 
it is quite possibb* that a rival will set \i\> near at hand and tliey will 
ent<*r into a mutually tlebilitaf ing com|w*tition, instead of i o-operuting 
in one larger schoid, 

2L State el prinwry eclucati0f1« — The J»nmarv sclmols of the 
country are bad. d hey are often used as ercf-hes rather than as fW*hools, 
and parents value them so little that* of 54(1, tttHI children in the first 
year infant class, they rennne nearly ITd.OtM) after the first yeai* 
an iohlitional IKboOd after tin* se<‘<»nd year* and ifver 4flfb(MM) iMdoie 
the final year of the primary s( hool is rea< he<1. Only a few' sidiords 
have buildings of their own, and those are gtoierally of jxior <|uality. 
The equifniient is almost ulway.s viihvr defective or ale4«*ni. The 
teachers are for the most part [sMiily qualified and worse jiaid. Indeed 
they are so badly jraifl that* in onler to live at all, they have earn 
oiit.side the sehi»ol at least as much as thiyv earn insitle it. When 
grants are given bi tu^ichers from puldie funds the jsH>ple jue inclined 
to eon.sider that there is the less need for them to contribute towards 
their sup[Kirt and as pri<’es rise, this tendency is emphasised to the 
further undoing of the teacher. 

This is the descrifition of the conditioti of primary educalifin }>re* 
pared by Mr. Biss pre|jaratory to his reiwurt on how to solve the problem 

«Tlta»e tmhm gromfm <tt mbtmt tm fm the m mm ntmt m»d e^diectho ai tke um f<ft 

pftftnc m rWmge poUctt. 



of spreading* literacy. It i« corroborated by the word« of Mr. Momell 
itt the QuifU|iiei»fiial llepoi t of 1912-L‘l to 1910-17 — “ The primary 
achool Hyntem dejM^ndj^ naturally on the amount of inoiiey available 
for itji* Hup|>ort. The money mm avaiiuble in not suflieient for any- 
thing approaching an aile(|iiate and efticient syHtem. Miserable pit- 
tiiiices are doled out by way of grants to teacliers in approved primary 
s<?hools. All the funds available are paid oni. H new schcnds are 
started their teachers <"an only be itswsisted by retlucing the amounts 
to tc^achers who rec<*ive grants. Progress is uiuler these ciuidi- 
tions imi>OHsil>}e/’ 

Although in 1910 tlierc were a large nnniher of primary Hchools 
in Bengal, so larg»* that on an average there a]»|>cnuc‘d to he a s< hool 
for every 2*4 sipiare miles, tlo'se srloMils were (iistrihuted so une*|ually 
that there were large areas without a nehonL whih* in otliers were 
many little sclri)ols inilulging in rut-threat com{»etiiinn for the 
children. How small the s< lou»ls arc* is show n by the fact that tin* 
average strength of a primaiv schonl was ;ir), the ]Mi|)ils lieing at all 
stages in the cnirieulnm, hut coneenirated in the infant classes — the 
schools usually in charge of a single t<*ac’hc»r whose pay varied fioin 
Its. d to Its. do a intnrth. ddie avmagc* pay of a teat dun in a sc Imol 
under puldit matjagemu nt wiis Ks, 12 a month and Ks. S iindcn* jnivutc* 
managememt and more than So jun cemt. of (he* scdutols \vei«< of tin* 
latter variedy. Thf» averag'e cost of a st lutol. inc lading* all e 

on the pay of ic*achers, writing* niat<M*ials, lepaiis if matle, amouats 
to Us, 9*7 a inontli an irieredihly Icnv tig-ur»*, hut still a distinet 
advance* on lis, 7 S, the fig'urc* td IJMl. Is it to he* wortdered at that 
the riumher in ihi* infant rlass<*s shrunk to i»ru*-t w ♦*fi( ret h by the four th 
standard, the first stage* at which there* was a c hance of liteiacvd* 
The outstanding fa< t was that (he* system of educ ation in the primarv 
Nchocds was failing to jucidnc'e litcuates. 

One may pause* for a mcunc*nt lu*ic* to consider why the c hi Id ten wane 
sent to s« hool if (lie ic*sulls were so l»arrc‘n. As the* hlHulratok classes 
pracdically Hc*nd all fhc*ir boys to scdiocd. sc hoed attendaiiee is a mark 
id res|HM tabilily and a sign t»f a d<*sire, liowcvor vague* and indefinite, 
fora better carcMT than that ojM'n to the ordinary cultivator or labourer. 
The sc hoed is the* otte gate to the* soc iedy of the hhmfralok. The desire 
for education, mnv an csonomic* necessity for the hhatlrnlok^ has in 
its turn <*a11ed to life a like desire amcmg (he musses of India. Such a 
desire haw filteml demn to tlie masses, but, as has been shown, the 
means to satisfy this desire in any adeiiuate manner are almost com- 
pletely wanting. The cauisus figures chmrly prove that while the 
literates ar^ slowly Imt ste«t4lily increasing, sec also are the illiterates. 
While the literates increased from in 1991 to 4,807,CMX1 in 

the illitenites increased from 39,579,999 to 42,785,<H)9 in the same 

fitriod. 
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If Bumia 1)6 left out of account, it woul<l that If6i)gal at tb^ 

iuatit:tilio 2 ) of the HeformH for6iiio>it in literacy aiuon#t?^t fbe 

provinces in liulia, us is shown l»y the table lielovv 


IU2I — Jl^f rci fiftti/e of li ttniri/. 



\h%UK 

rVioaitv 

Tutnl 

Bengal 

18 1 

2 1 

10 1 

Madras 

17 ri 

2 4 

9 8 

Bombay 

13 8 

2 4 

8 1 

Bihar and Orisau 

9 i\ 

li 

5 1 

Punjab 

7 4 

9 

4 1 

Unitisl Provineea 

7 4 

*7 

4 


The pcrrrntaj^c of boys in |»]i}uarv ibu‘s not <*oriesj>«»ml even 

itojgbly with tin* lih iary aioi i( is |Missil>b* tiutt litiuaiy is rhic 

inori*^ t'> thr {‘\}>:uisi(»n nl soroiolarx si lonilH, hi^h iUol nH<,blli\ ratlicr 
than to the ^oo\^(h *>l rmrnlM'ts rn prniKUN. 'rius, bowinoi, is ineri*ly 
a rou^b guess atul uuloi ( «malei\ ui* <'au ba\ t* u<» i»lea aluuit the pro- 
gress tivwani^ litoiio N uieh 1 tie* IteluiJUN until tho taking of the Ciuisus 
of HCtL 

Sin li luing (In- situation it iniist now l>e seioi what has In'en <lone 
to solve (his problem t>t iilitono y liiiring tin* yeaiM of the |{etoitnH. 
1' ort nnutely , in IJlUb a laielnl surva-v bail bi'en unnle by Mr. \V<‘st 
vvlio sluoved that for a < «nn }a idiensive si beine of primary edttral ioig 
jiaying teaelnns as low an a\<*iage wag’e as ITs. In a inoritlt, an atunnil 
ex|M*n(litute of 1 vm» (Kjios wonhl be needed. At (his time the total 
ex|H‘iniil ure on primarv edmation was IlhJ lakhs. <d wbii b 17 lakhs 
was providml liv (oa eminent. I'beie was probaldy for the liisf time a 
detinili- idea (d the immensity of the problem, 

StMaonlly, in llHdt, (lie Jhiivim lal ( oum il passed the Uengal I*iimuJy 
Kduc ation Aet whieh applied at first onh to miinii ipalit ies ami lafei 
(,n was extended tii all unions in rural Bengal. All miinieipulit ies 
had to survey their niH»ds in tire mutter rd primarv eduiafion and 
were given the jsiwer to boy an edmation n*SH. iNiwer was also 
provided to intnaluee eoiujuilsoiy ediieaiitiri for all boys when the 
iifHesHuiy funds, aiite<)mrnodai ion^ ete,, were juesent. At first no 
aetion WiiH taken umb r this Aid as no iniinieipality was ready to levy a 
cess for ilie amount iiMpiii'cil. 

Thirdly, in lOtil, Mr. Biss who had In^en put on Hptuial duty the 
year liefore. put forward a .scheme for the extfuision of free jiriiiiarv 
edueation on the basis of the bx'al ImmIv and (lovernnifoit sharing 
e^nially the capital and recurring evfa»«ses. Although it wouid not 
have been pi>sM*ible for fjoveriiment to find the money if there had 
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been any largo aee«^piaiiee of the Hohenie, the policy waisi adopted the 
then Minijiter of Education hm there wm nothing better in mght» and 
it was rightly judged that v*^ry few local IwalieH w^ould l>e a*illing, 
whether by levying a cem or otheiaise to find even half the cost of 
providing for primary edmation <»n a huge a<’aie. 

22. Blm 8eliame,~TheBe schemes were takeu up very gradually 
by the local iHalies so that by the end of the year 11124-25 free primary 
s(dHK>lH had been Hturled in 11 municijmlities and in dl unions, tow’ards 
W'hh h the (iovernnient « oiitribiition ariniuiiiy ainounlt'^l to Hs. (i0,7d'h 
Jly the end of l!J2(i-27 free j)riniarv h< ho<dM hiul l>eeri Htart#»fl in 21 
inunicipalit ies and in 72 ntiioiis, towanlM which (loverninent eonlrilniied 
ldHJ()2. In no case had pisivision lH*en iiunie for all the hoys 
in the artni. It wan not till the «'nd of Ht27 that (Mnttagong Muni- 
cipality^ having piovided th<‘ necessary schools for all lH>ys of the 
priTiiury school going age, obtaineil the distinction «d being the first 
place in Bengal to introduce the priiu*i|»le of compulsion for Ix^ys. 

The table Indtiw' gives a statement of tlic numlH^r of childicoj, 
boys and girls, in primary sciiools and ire thc^ fnimarv ciusses of 
acH-ondaiy scho<»ls. hVom these* figures it is clear that while* the* 
number of children at school han steadily and largely i»ic'!c*asc»d from 
lf)22*2*l till the* present time, yet the* increase* in numb<*i in elass IV, 
where literacy may la* said to start, is very small, so small that one 
is fciieetl to the conclusion that the gr<*ater }>nrt of the* monc*y s[H*iit t>n 
the j>rimarv schools is wuslech Such wastage will continue till pro- 
jwu' prirmirv c*ducuttc*ri cam l>4* given and coinpulsiofi gradiiallv 
iiit iymIuc'ChL 

While the* <*N|M*ndit urc* on primary scIhjoIs has incn»ased by Hi 
lakhs, the contrihution hy ( lov«*rnnient has rise*!) only I lakhs. This 
mc*ans that prm ticnlly noticing has bc*en done to improve the slate 
of iln\se primary sc hcKds and that little if anything has lKs*n deme to 
increase the* Utt*iu«‘y of tin* mass of the* jH>f>ula1 ion , am! this at a time 
wdceii it is estimated that 50 |H*r c*ent, of the* irlecdorate is illiterate. 
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NMltiui at |Mf|Mis in primary seiiools and axpanditura thardan. 


Year, 

Numb€*r 
in prifimry 

cjlajiisc.^jR, 

NumlK‘r 
in CIdkdH IV. 

Totnl 

exp^iHliitm*. 

Coat riba* 

tionti fwiin 

«Knirc*<Mi. 

t'otiirilni* 
xiom by 
iocml 
boUieM. 





IlH 

Hm. 

1920 21 

1.450,0(M> 

174.iKHl* 

1 .oao.nno 

Not known 

5l/»cM*00 

1H3»53M»o 

8,07,000 

1921-22 

1,430,000 

l57,0O<i» 

1.503,O0c» 


54.0.^,000 

19,45.CM»0 

8.95,000 

1922 23 . 1 

I.405,CHIO 

ior>,«MM»* 

1 .030,000 

MH.049 

5 4. 52. OC Ml 

19.H0.iMMl 

9.5H,(MK| 

1923 2-1 

1 .5 10, ,300 
I07,3l9l* 

1,714,000 

S8.72r. 

50.73,000 

19.73.<MMI 

9.97,OiM> 

192425 

I SO. one* 

l.795,(MiO 

Nil. Son 

1 59,58.0CM» 

lO.Oa.iMMi 

10,42,000 

1025 20 

1,051.(KM» 

1942MMI* 

l,S45.(KMi 

91,355 

02, 333 M Mi 

2O.093MHI 

M . 1 2.(MM» 

1920 27 

1, 742.000 
iOl.OCHi^ 

1,943,<HHi 

90,:nict 

07. 01. CM Ml 

22.04.<MM» 

l2,00,iMM| 


* Jr t hf prlnwry rlmM'n of »*‘r^>!ular,v 


2fi. Sinre I1i25 the (Government of Hen|i^al have hail under prepa- 
ration another I^riiiuiry Kduc^ution Hill in the hope that a g^reat advaiiee 
in thi« hiiiinh of education may la* inarle if the provinciiil 
will accept it« pjoviHitinM without HiihHlantial alteration. 

The hill c onfined to (he niriil dit^trii *8 of Bengal Ikh awwe lioth 
the 8ystc*^m of taxation and the Hynteiii of cotilrol imiHt he different 
in nmnit ijmlitieH from that in tin* c;oniitrv, and even now any tnnni- 
c'ipality, if it eare^, liaw complete jKiwer of extending jirimary edina- 
l:on under the Bengal Piimary Education Act. HMll (Bengal Ac(» IV 
of 1919). 

The ohjeetH of the Bill in brief arc* — 

(1) to provide a central authority for each difctriet to eontrol 
primary tnlucation, 
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(2) in rai«e tW funds necessary to go a long a^ay— if not the 

whole a^ay— to warns univeisal piiaiaiy eciucatioii, and 

(3) to pm%i«le for compulsory attendance at Hchmd. 

(/hapter H deals with the new controliiug IkxIj^ — the District 
Srh<H>l Boaril — which has hetm i*(>Tii|M>sed to coinhine tlie greatest 
adminiHtrative efficiem*y with the best hwal village ex|x?rieiKe. This 
lw>dy w’ill in the first instance la* Hoiuewhat under official control since 
the HijiH of siu h a vast scheme would rtajuiie the l>pst aflministrat ive 
exfK^rienee available. Nine years alter the iriinxluction of the Act 
it is ex|s*cte4l that the Hcherne will h<* working in a more or less routine 
manner so that otlic ial lontrol can he greatly relaxed. 

The first duties of this IkuiuI will Is* to survey tlie situation and 
finrl out exactly liow^ Hchotds inust la* selecttsi, t-tinsfruiteil or eriliuged 
HO that the chihlien of the district can hav<* eduiutional facilities in 
the most economical and efficient manner. Further, the lioaid will 
have to train teaclaus on a large ?H<ale for this work and this will 
have to he taken in Imml from the start lK‘t‘a\ise if .s\u li teachers ai«' 
lucking sclimils w ill he of little us<*. Wh<*n the sc hemes ami teac h<*rs 
are ready, sclawds must be* <*recied and teaclH*rH s<*h*cte<1 ami paid. 

I'roin ihi.H brie*! survey of tin* preliminarv work of tin* lM»ard it is 

clear that all ]H»rtionH of the Act cannot Is* brought into use* at one 
and the same time*. In all prohahility th4*ic‘ will be no im|K)sition 
of the (*ess until at lenst a < emph* enf years after the introduc tion of 
the Acd lu*cause it will take at least tliat time ti> j>rc*pan’ tin* scliemes 
and trairr teacdic*rs. For lliis reasiui has bc*c'n tak<*n to luiicg 

the Ai t inti* foict* in w lic»le or in par t on iliflVrent da(i*s in (lifb‘n*nt 
dist riels. 

In tills province tin* grc*a1est ilifficulty in conm*<‘tii>n with the 

advance of primary c*ducatii*n has been tin* want i*f jin>in*v ; so if any 

ativame has to be imuli* in this direct icm neW' money must be* fc*uml. 
It i.s |>ic*pc*sisl to ilt> this l*y the levy of a primary cilination cess on 
exutil V the sanu* lines as the roads ami public works cc*.sseK» the pro- 
ceeds of which, amounting to ulnnit a ciore |H*r annum, will he ear- 
maiked for juimarv c'ducation. Tin* <oss f*ropi*s<sl will fall mainly 
on the cultivator who will }*ay ftmr pi<*e in the rupee <*f rent and partly 
on the landlord who will pay one jdee. As this eess does not touch 
those who derive income from traele, business or profession, a speed al 
section has l>een introduced to ein|xnver euvh District Magistrate to 
assess j>eoi>le who have incomes derived from sourcH^s other than the cul- 
livation of land, so that they too may hear their share of the new^ 
taxation. 

rhapter V makes jirovisioii for an annual audit of the accounts of 
the Distried ScImmvI Boanl and gives the* auditor |M>wers of disallowance 
and sure hargtv The provisions of this chapter are largtdy taken from 
the English Public Health Act of 1875. 
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Coi»pul«ory education in dealt witii in ehapier VIII which empowers 
Goveriiineni to enforce the? attendance at a pritnary scbiKd of all 
chilih'en except tho*!4e who are exempted for well-delined reaaoinii^ while 
in mm^er to the wiilely-exjjre.^Hed dctmind <d tlie jmldii , proviaioii liaH 
In^n iiiade in chapter IX for the jio«)»8ibility of religious iimiruction 
during school hours. 

While all chisses at fir^t pridt^tcd against the pntprsetl taxation, it 
has been adinitted more and more geiieraHy as jH*opIe Wcuim? familiar 
with the idinr that new taxation is esstoitiab the main object ion>i 
< <>ming not from (he pooici i lasses, but fiton the hhatltu^oh, who 
already lurve almost univtusal [uimarv etlm ution \i hetlu‘r at hoirn^ or in 
school and who jnotest against having to |mv tor tht» tMhu ation of tin* 
ihildren of the cultivators or de|U(*ssed classes. 

A not tier feat ure on wlui h protests have ctrncerd rated is tin* con- 
stitution of tlie District S( bmd lloaitb It has been characterised as 
being too olHeial, and little amenable tt» the rej>resentati ves of the 
people. In tliis case tin* (»j»|Mrsit ion (unanales mainly from the 
lihad and not from the iH’ofde who will be most affected. 

The jiroiHtsal to give facilities for religious instruction having met 
with a mixes! !e(i*j>th»n, tin* disi ussions on tins peunt in the provincial 
(’outn il should be iuicrest ing. (tn (lie whole the Muhunnuudans have 
>uppotted this i(h»a. 

Secondary eduoation. 

LM- In the ilescrifition of primary education brief notice was taken 
• >f the coiiflici lielweefi t lie t trientalists ’ and the Anglicists 
uliicln ending in the victoiy «rf (In* latter, resulted in the establish*' 
inent of (Mivernment liigh schiMds in cadi district in the hofn* that 
{nifiils tln rein (ruint*d would spread edmation througliout the massi's 
With a knowledge of Knglisli Is’ing tiie |>assjM/rl not only to tiovein- 
ineiii service but also to tin* learning of the rest of tlie world, it is not 
surprising that the hhiultdloL have ever siine showii their fsageriif‘sH 
for this tyjH* of education, with the result (hat at the Iwgimring of 11117 
there were f>98 high s< Imols and I ,(itl2 miildle Knglish Hclnads in Heiigiib 
With these fig^ures mnv Ik* conirastrMl the d49 niiddie veiiiai tilur sidnads 
stejolily declining in nurnlKos, each I>ir<*ct4>r of Public iimfrucfioit 
in succession uflinning that their doom was ta*riain— a tauieci fortH^ast 
as shown Iry ilieir pi«*sent numlwfr — 74. The demuml for tsim-atioii 

by the up{H*r classes in llengal is a denmiul fi>r English c<lucaiiun, the 
entrance to the University, tlf these seftindary sdusds <inly 45 high 
sehtMtls and 48 middle Knglish schools were umler public* iiiaiiagenient 

Out trf a total ex|>c*nditure of Its. 72dHb(HKI on seconilary educa- 
tion, only Its. 9,47, 0<H1 w^as found from |ml>lic funds. In spite of the 
lack of Oovernmcmt support, theses schwls wrotw? and iii«liiplio4 till 
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they are now the ^trikiiig feature of the edutraiional ayetcm in 

Bengal, It ia in tlieBe and not in the primary sichoola that 

the eduf aiiori of t he hltadralnk i« eonducti^d. 

While the nunil>erH of pupils in the^e sehmds were large, 218, tXM) 
in the high {ich<tolH and in the middle sehwk, the condition 

of the inajority of them whh iiioHt iinsati^faetory . The [my given to 
teacherw m illuHirated hy a qmdation of Mr. Dunn, the Inspendor of 
Schoob : — 

** The in<*r«*a,s<Hl s« ale of H«larie.s rtM iiin mended hy the local (rov- 
eMinient for (he various elaanes of secondaiy S4 *Imm»1s hie^ la^en adof)te<i 
only in a few Heha tcHl eaneH. The minimum lor a liigli sclnK)! accord- 
ing to thin scaile is HximI at Its. of a middle Knglish Hi hool at 

Hh. 1 ir>, and of a middle vernacular M/hool at Us. 40 a month. An 
eximnsive ad<»|iiion of tltis Kcale cunmd he enforced unless sufficient 
funds ale available for sup[denient iiig the existing grants, ('oimnent 
has ahf^ndy Imhui nnnh* upon the roH'd for iuiprroing middle English 
mdiools, and it is neeessai y to remark that the staff cd our high 
English sehmds are deplornhlv l>elow^ any adefjuate standard. The 
junior elasses are invariably left to mat riciilati* and fail«‘d-niati i< ulatc 
feuchers whos<‘ firesence on the staff shouhi nevtu h(» tolerated at llie 
jneseiii time. It is hoped that definitt* steps will he taken to impifoc 
this state of affairs within tin* next 4|uiiH|ueniiiuni, (’ertainly nothing 
will he accom[dish(sl without pressure from the higlier authoiit ies/ ’ 

(fnidatioii may also Ik* made from the following thier' paragraphs 
from the (iuimjinornial Ifevimv for lf)12-id to IOMi-17 w inrh give a 
striking picture of tin* actual state of affairs at tin* time: - 

** Is it reasoualde to exjK'ct that teac Inus engages! in work on suc h 
salaries and under smh e-onditions will prove stimulating in their class 
rooms Moreover, the university regulatiims ordain that a tearher 
<d' either of the two highest elass<‘s of a high sehool shall teaeh 50 
hoys at om* and the same* time; that each of the irext four classes is 
tfy contain 40 lH»ys, and txuh of the twe> bdow' that. JtO. How many 
English trained teachers would undertake to teacdi n chtss of 50 Ik»vs 
in a secomlary sehool, and the ordinary Indian teacher is not the 
<Hiui valent of an English trained teacher ! He has never seen effective 
class teaching in his life: nor have the Imys any idea of it. The result 
is tluit class ieaciiing is not attempted ; the hoy has to learn .Home- 
thing or he will stand no ehaivee of passing the matrieulation examina- 
tion: that something is not very imich, ImiI the long-suffering parent 
has long since reali.stHl that it is hojieh^ss to ex|Ku*t that the school 
will im|HU‘t it. So the Wv g«M^ to school and sits there for many 
lM>iirs every day, not that he muv learn anvthiiig. Imt Ink* mist? sitting 
in a murgnised si*hoel is a <M>ndition priH*edeiit to api>earauee at the 
inatrieulation tfxaminnticm. The Imyb real weak is done with a pri- 
vate tutor tdiber Wfore he goea to school in the morning or when he 
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comes bax:k from schoc»j in the evening. His tutor is by jn^ference 
hifi class teacher, who is in rather a delicate [wsition. If he taught the 
lK>ys of his class what they are Htip|K»se^l to learn, his sen’iees as a 
private tutor would not he reijuirtHl, in whii'li event he W'ould siai ve. 

“ This eiistoin of having the average sc1hm)!Ih\v t^rraelied out of 
FchcK)l time in the ordinary siilijects of the school curric'iihim calls 
for 8|>eeial consideration. That the .system is widesfin^ad cannot 
serioiisl\ im doubt ihI. * The teachers l>eing iihjKiid men/ writes 
Dr. (’hatterjee, in the Itajshahi Division Hejaut, ‘ tbev are naturally 
anxious to tlo I In* w ork <d private tuition/ ‘ There is lumlly any 
teaching/ says the ])a<M'a Division He|>ort. * but there is too intieh 
examining in the class; in all scIkhiIs, (lovernineht stlrools not 
exceptcil. pupils are re(juinMl \o learu tlieir lessons at lioiiie and w h«»n 
they cfuue to school they have ordy to answer tlie (|uestions which the 
masteis j>uf to them/ But the most convincing t(*siimony to the jue- 
vahuice of the c iistom is to la* iound in the fact that the sc hools are 
staffed liy tin* tc*ac hers working on (lie starvation w ages now paid. 
Tliat in;;ny of thc'sc* unfortunate* men do suffer <‘(msidc*rabl«‘ hardships, 

I liavc no doubt ; Imt thc*y sotm‘how^ t‘ontiive to live, to educate their 
sons and to many tln*ir daughtc*rs. If the great majority of tlie 
s<*condurv school t<‘a<hcrs did not c*arfi money by private^ couebing, 
tbev could not subsist ainl the wlude of the existing system of 
secondary sc hools would ccdlafise. 

“ But ilie whole situation is really a rtuiiai kabli* oiu'. It is being 
irn cssantly pioc laimeci that tin* git*at majority of [mrents who .send their 
sons to secondary sc hools a»e so j>oor that io<‘n to fniy tin* fet‘K wliich 
are c hargcsl is a gfc/at strain. Atnl yet ln»re we arc* face to face with 
a sysicuii, one* of tin* main fc*atures of whicli is that it involves over 
and above* the school fc*es the hiring of private* eoac lies. I am unable 
to vsay what the private coaching of an average schcndlioY costs. Due 
(liu, h<>wc*ver, safely vmiture on two nvssertioiis. The liist is tliat no 
parent who arrangevs private tuition for bis son at tin* bunds of a man 
who is at lea.si nominally <iiudilied to give it pays less than double 
the school fee — in the great majority of cases he* pays a great <b*a! 
more. The .second is that if all the money wdiich is now^ spent in jirivat^ 
tuition wen* mailable for the secondary schools, the* proldcin presented 
hy the st^eonduiy school system would lx* considerably sinifdified/' 

This ghM>m>' pi<*ture of secondary education just Iwdore the UeforinH 
is full> corroborated liv chapter VIII of the ('ulmtta I'niversity 
("ontmiHsion lte|K»r( : ** The* contrast between what parents bojw* to get 
from their sacrifices on behalf of their sons^ education and what (in 
spite of the earneHt efforts of headmasters and many of the* teachers) 

the Imys actually receive, is tragic It is on the weakness 

and more than mi the weakness — ^on the deadening iiieffectiveiiess and 
intellectual sleepiness — of the high schools that the critic would lay 
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hi$ fttiger if a^kt^d to point to the capital defect in the higher 
edttcatiofi of Bengal/’ 

By the Indian Univeif^itiew Art of liXM the Senate of Calcutta 
University wm authoriM^Ml to make regulatiofiB reganling the condi- 
tions to bt? complied with by schools desiious ot jnesentiug caudidaiea 
at the maiiicuialiini exariiiiiatioii. The very existence of every one of 
tliese scluKtls deiKMuls ujxjii its rigid to prestud (andidutes for this 
exauiirndiou. It lests etdiiely with the I ; nivcisit \\ t.e,, the Syndicate, 
to say w hether unv pai ticului .m IhhiI shall ot shall not exen ittw* this 
ligltt. SchiMds rnuy tiuvl it liaid to exist witliout grants fnniv puldie 
luitfls, ami in (lie lutuie they hiul it harder still. The majority, 

however, of the private sehools do as a tmd nianage to exist without 
any gratd from (lovcrnment, l>ut even, a (ioMuiuneid siluMd eaiinot pre* 
sent cundidates at the inati iculat ion exarninatiim uoIcsh tlie Syndicate 
ullows it to do siK Conseijneidly , w hile in the < aM' of (lie private 
nimided sehool it is tlie University which holds its fate entirely in its 
hands, even in (lie ease of a ( iovmnnieid srioHiI or a schtHi! heavily 
suhsidist'd hy ( lovei nineid . tin* University is still in a \erv real sense 
the arbitiu of its destinies. But the SymUeati* is not respoiesil>h* (<>1 
tliese regulations under whieh it lias to <-ontn)l the vvtuk of the m hoids. 
It has neither funds nor inaeiiinerv of its own to disil with the ha a! 
erlucidional neials of an area, untl though the reports of th»‘ (biveiie 
ineni inspeetois have been treated with eojisiderat nn> tin* system is 
ineffeetive. IMiert* was nothing to bring the mendMUs in eontm t w ith 
the cii eumstanees of each hcIiooI. Aieonlingly Mr. lloiftelb ii former 
!)ire<*tor of Bulilit^ Inst met ion in Bmigal. was of opinion that the prt>» 
gn^N of seeomlarv iMlm idion was being bam}H’ied ami piejmlnei! by 
(he inlitU’eni iiudVei tivemvss of the svstmn of ultimate ( on1n>b 

This ofnnion was eom]iIetely eonfinned hy the (hileutta University 
Commission who (in eha|>ter XXXI id their re|H»it) recommended as 
one of the e.sHential ami [iressing reforms for s(M<mdarv erlin ation, the 
cstablishmeid of a hoar<I whieh shoubl eoidrol h<Uh scM-ondary anil iider- 
Tfiediab* etiueation, whi< h shonbl he prto ided with a t tun]>eteid insjiect- 
iiig staff and am|de fiimls f<i improve the s(h<K>ls and intermediate 
eollegc^H so that studetds would start their university studies themvughly 
eqiiijiped for iliat type of work. 

Since the inlnitluetioti of the Uefonns steady attempts have lieen 
made to reform the system of eontnd over seeondarv etlueaiioii, hut so 
far without suecess. The eourse of these attempts has heen desirilied 
in the portion on university edueution and so neevl md lie dealt with at 
iliis stage, save to remark that coiitrol still rests with the Hyndicate of 
the Thuvevi»ity , aithough that iHidy has appointed a sulvcoiumitiee of 
itself to do im>si of th«^ wnrk. This relieves Iht* »Syndit:ate meetings to 
some extent, but otherwise does not alter the nnsatisfactory uature of 
thf 
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AlHiOtigh there was a deri<letl set-back in the numbers attending 
achoola during the non-eo-operation period of 1921 and neighbouring 
years, yet there has hem a ^considerable increase in the number of 
schools. The mnnl>er of scholars in the liigh and midde English schools 
in 1926-27 was almost the sanie as in 1916-17. Omitting the middle 
%’ernaciilar gcliools that may now be neglected, the following figures will 
show the situation : — 


! 

Year. 

Higl> i 

Soho|«r«. 

Mulillc EnyiiMh 

! 

191617 . 

79S 

2IH,07U 

i.mv2 

160,359 

1921*22 .. 

HlH 

I9l».630 { 

l,46S i 

10S.582 

1926*27 . 

9S5 

233.353 1 

1,616 

i 

I42,fiH4 


The large im rease in the number of high schords is confined to 
private sclnads, and an attionpl was made by the Bengal lletrench- 
inent Committee to rlo away with (toveniment high schcKds as they were 
HO much iiifue <'Ostly to maintain than the private sc hools with resiUirccH 
augmented by a grant-in-aid from (iovenniient. Hvery projMisal, how- 
ever, in this direction was met with vehemeid opposition lK>th local and 
general so that the |m)Hcv of depn»viiicialising the Ooveniment high 
schools was dro|>ped. 

The greatest contrast, however, iK^iween these schools and the |>rifnary 
sc hools lies in the fac t that we are no longer confronted with ccxiramtlin- 
ary figures of wastage from the lower classes to the higher. Naturally 
the niunlavt th»es decreust^ as the higher classes arc rearhed, Init only 
graduallv. I*arents who send their children lo these Hchcads at>t»reciate 
the value of educuticm and do their lies! to keep tlieir children at Hchool 
for as long a |>eriod as |K>H.sible. 

The annual ex[»endiiure in such srlowds has risen steadily ki 
Rs. I.07,a7,075 in l92r>-27, of whir h Hs. |9,30,(HM) or alHUit 18 |>er cent, 
came from jmblic funds. 

There are now some signs that progress (.such as it was) has lieen 
on the right lines and not just a mere expansion of the (dd penjicious 
system. Towards this the ITniversity has helj»ed during the last twa> 
vears by enforcing strt< ter .siandanis in the matrir uhition exanuiiation, 
which not only is preventing the admission into i-olleges of many unfitted 
for higher educiition, but is also rousing schofd committees from their 
^lf-satisfie<l fomplacency engendered by the low siaiidards formerly 
matfitaiued by the ITniveraiiy. Fortunately this has coincided with an 
increase in the Oinveriiment control over such schiM.ds liy the indirect 
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xnetfaod of the ^ant-in-aid In 1926-26 Government were able 

to mnctmii tm extra annua! ref^iirring' ^ani of three lakhs and the 
op{>ortunity wm taken to lay down eertain eleineiitary but sound prin- 
ciples on which aid was to be ^iven, such as — 

fl) no aid was j^iven to any school, unless its |)ernianeney was 
assured and necessary in the opinion of the inspector; 

(2) a mininturn monthly scale of exjienditure of Rs, 540 (11 teachers) 
was insistefl on in the ( jisc of sch(K>ls to which a new^ grant 
M as given ; 

(d) no grant, old or new, was to In* given where the rate of fees 
fell below a <ertain iiiinimtini scale: 

i4) n<» grant wa^ to l>e given tinless the schfxd had a jnovident 
fund for teachers; 

(5) the minimum gnant 0> a high srdnwd was fixed at Hs.- 100 a 
month. 

Thus only s<'hoolH which deserved to survive were helped, and the 
schrxds M hich hav<* been liel| cfl hj»ve Ihhmi made lartter fitted to survive. 

The time is almost past wheii a school was regardetl as a joodiic- 
five entet prise yieltlhig a regular income to its f»n)prictor. It is 
competition tliat has killed the s<ho<ds as a husiness comern. 'Fhe 
nvuliiplif'iition of s( hrtols mms ac( onipunied by a decline in their 
strength, cnuseil j>}irlly by this mult iplicatioii , partly by the failure (d 
illusions us to the malmial prospei'ts of educated men, ami juirtly 1»\ 
other causes. In spite of sweated lalnvur the fee income no longer 
ecpials the Morking cost. For m(»st schords, jniblic aid is f»ecoming a 
necessity — and this necessity knows laws; it provides the f»pportunity 
for iiisisteiice on a higher standard. 

The following figures sh<»wing the numbers of aided and unaided 
schools illustrate the steady and rapid growth of this system of 
Government control over high schools : — 



Aid«Hl. 

l^iiaidfsl 

lais 17 

265 

3m 

1021 5J2 

340 

502 

lesa 27 

4S» 

4m 


With this control slight imtirovements have been made in the txm- 
dition of teachci's, whose salaries have lieen raised a little and for 
whom provident funds have Iwen couHtifuted. Even if j>rogTess can 
be claimed here the iiieIRciem y of teaching and the vicious system of 
private coaching by the schiml staff have not changed for the better 
during the last ten years. 
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Onn experiment that will shortly be tried aiul whieh may have 
far-reaehiiig* retsult^^, is; the intnMhi(*tifni of the vertmcular as the 
medium of teaching and examination up to the laatriculation standard. 
The advotmtes of thiK change claim that there will be a possibility of the 
avoidance of mere toamining, that lH)ys will exercise not merely their 
|K)wers of iiieiuory, but also those of thinking. While possibly senti* 
mental reascois have Iwen the most powerful in effecting this (hange^ 
the working of the new system will Ik* of the greatest i!j(erest for the 
future*. T^nfortunately the introduction <d the new systern iHiituU take 
place l>ef<ire llKtO. 

At one time the idea was widely lurrent that the solution of the 
problem of a g'i'owing edmated proletariat was to be sought in the 
creation of “ vocatiiuutl ’ scIhhiIs, which would train l)uys for practical 
occupations. Ilut a truer conee}>ti»>n of etlncatiot», a deeper ajialysis 
of the situation and actual exj»eriment have combined t<» prove that this 
solution is illusory. Under tlie sway of the ideas tlmt proilm ed the non- 
<*o*operation movement spiiuiing, weaving and other voiational 
classes were started in many srhords, but llo'v scam totiuned ti> their first 

lo\ e -the ntai ri( tilat ion < urrirulnm and the disrarded spinning-wheels 

were |)Ut discr<*etly out of sight. 

If, howe\er, it is Ticithei wi'^e no? practical to regard secondury 
educatifui as an immediate ]>re|)a!ait ion for a voration, on the rdhei 
hami, there (an la* no doubt that a purely literary training d(M*N not 
afford a (ompletc educati(jn and that manual arts of various kinds 
have a high (ultural and educational \alue. In alxuit 22 silnads 
maifual training of vari<»us kinds has been given but this needs to la* 
wudely extended. 'Fhe (amfereuce of Educational < officers, February 
1925. advised that while vofutional training might more |»roperlv he 
given in spe< ial insliintions after the seluMd ( ourse, some snbjerds w bi(‘h 
train the hand and five eye and give s(‘(^pe for tin* i ieative joy td the 
artist.” should In* iiitrodin ed into s< h(»ols. 1V> this »lesire the l'niv(*iHity 
has added its powerful voice, Sulrjef ts like curpf*ntrv or metal w^ork, 
Kpiiuiiiig and weaving, gnirdening and agriculture, drawdngand |iainting, 
wall show the l>oy that he can educate himself thrmigh his finger-tips 
ns well as through the ear and the eye, add variety and diversion fo a 
(ourse now intolenihly monot<mous and hum-dr uin, and, by ins ustoming 
him to manual work, teai h him the dignity, the joy and the productive 
worth of labour. There is a general desire to make experiments along 
these lities, but so far piactically nothing has lK*en done. 

UniveiHity edtioatiafiv 1917«27. 

25. The report of the Ualcutta ITiiiversity Cominia«iou fivea a 
full, vivid and authoritative aiK'ount of the condition of higher educa- 
tion in the pmvince in 1917. (In the whole it is a mournful ac- 
count, deimmstrating the need and urgency for Imth investigation and 
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reform. Thi» is a short summary of the state of things which the 
report revealed. 

26. Conditiom in 1917 as aiiilysad by the Ciiwtta Uniirenity 

Canimiasion. — Inhere is a \vifle‘fcpread desire for higher education in 
Bengal and the niimWi of high nehools in the province is almost as 
great as that in all tlie rest of the eonntry put together. But the train- 
ii»g givf*n in the liigli nthools suifered from three radical defects. !ii 
the first pla<'e, it was diief tc*! solely to the matriculation examination 
of the (TinverHity, viltho\igli it is evident that to pre]iare laws for the 
University should not he the only busine.ss of the sehool, and although, 
in fact, n large tnnnher of the lajvs at school were unfitted fora univer- 
sity <‘aree! and many of them left .school either without juissing the 
matriculation or wiihmit going on to the University. In other words, 
all the schools cfuicenirated on one out of many legitimate ami necessary 
ohjer ts of their training. Secfuidlv, the mail iculation itself was unsatis- 
faeiory, even as a test for entering the University; the courses were 
narrow and |>ure!y literary, the standanl low, the wlnde examination 
ilU(‘on('ei ved and ill-c ondm terl . ** At the very time,” says the report, 

** when tlo' instinct of the people is turning its h(»pes towards education, 
the Work actually done in the schools is suffering from a hligld which 
spreads so i|uickl\ as to threaten ]uil>lic and private hoi>es with dis* 
appointment. The desire for edueation, though it s[>ring.s from needs 
which good sclnads alone can satisfy, is perverted into a demaitd for 
what a sc hold must deteriorate in eonsenting to give, But tlie pres- 
sure is irresistible, and the scluads in yielding to it are s]Mnled. Not 
is this the whede of the loss. The piidessifm of teaching lH»comes less 
and less attractive to nhlo and generous minds.” Thirdly, the scliocd 
exerted little influente on the formation of cdniracter, and failed to 
convey to the lw»y’s mind any clear ajiprehension cd an ideal of dutv. 
” Pressed further heune, the c harge amounts to more than even this : 
it implies that the schcKils have no spiritual life whic'h touches a Ikw’s 
inner nature, no cori>oratc* unity which apfieals tc* and ean sustain his 
affec'ticmafe loyalty, no moral cu* intellectual tlame which may kindle his 
emotions.” 

The high schtKils of Bengal \ver«» thus little more than mere 
< oaching establishments to prepare l>oys for the University. But when 
students entered the University they were found to be unfit, liecause 
they had never had a sound gtmeral echicatiop. The result wm that the 
first tw'o years, the internuHliate, lM>c*aine in effect a supplcmient to the 
high seh^Ttfl course rather than the beginning of the college course. It 
was regarile^l as a natural stopping place and a large proiiortion of 
students ceased their education at that at age. But while there was this 
di«|Hisiiion to act as if the internmliate marked a distinct stage^ yet the 
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traitiijig* ia the iuteraiediate ill adapted to the need^ of such 

.studeiitH a« went no further. There wm Utile ehoiee of Huhjeeiw, no 
atteaipi to provi<le any iiitroduetioa to viH^atioiml or j>rariiral trainiag 
and a <{>m|>lete neirleit to use the methods of ieiohing appropriate to 
sehools and l>oys, the system of mass lecturing only ladug* folkmed. 

Things were not mu< h Ivetter in the next two <'ol!eg'e years, the period 
of proper underg*ra<luate work. 'I'he etdlegres were isoltded and eat h ha«i 
to offer a eomplete seheme of instnn tion and sul»jeets, eueli was a small 
university, and, needless to say, a very iiuolecjuate and ilUeqiiipped 
university. The private rolleg^'s relii‘i| i»n fees and, to make eruls 
meet, had to entertain vast numlxos of students to In* taught in huge 
classes by a small numlnT of ill-paid teachers, often disf*onienfed with 
their lot, deprived of all joy in their w(»rk ami reduted to the position 
of lecturing' machines. 1'hcre was sf-arccly any peisonnl contjut. 
Everything was directed again to the sole end of inissing an eKaminaiion. 
The able student was sa< rificed to the inediot re. 1'he axcrage stu<len(s, 
ftir whose sake tins ternide saeriHee is made, suffer as much as any. 
For they ate dejuived of the best thiikg whi<‘h university life has to 
offer t(» a young man- — daily (M»ntact with his aides! rontem[»oraries 
when these are full (d intellectual vitality, eagerly pursuing their own 
spe( ial interests, and (eating their y<ning strength on the |>robIems of 
life a lid thought. 

Wiml made tlie whole priddem nun h more u<’ute was the e<»n<amtra* 
titm of cnllegt*s and stinbmts in Caleuttu. There wer«* alwmt 
university stmients in the (ity, only alKuit a four fit of w Ironi had their 
hoint's to live in, tiie rest laMUg gathered from all parts of the prtivince 
and obliged to live in liostels or messes or wherever they ranibl Many 
of them were i ntermeiliute students, not old or strong enough to face 
the temjdations of <’ity life. “ It is imjH>ssib|e tt» exaggerate the evils 
that are likely to result firun this drift of Ih>>s from cturntry ilistricts, 
ill-trained and knowing nothing of the world, into the duirgerous con- 
diti<»ns of life in a great city, where they are loM in the crowd and 
w here it is impressible piovide f<»r them any adisjuate superviHion . ’ ' 
It is impossilde to jinnide decent hostels for them ewept at an 
enormous outlay ; and it is altogether impossil)le to jut^vide a^leqimte 
s|«iee for recreation and exerc ise. Idreir needs could ijuite well lx? met 
and ought to l>e met nearer their homes. 

The system of fwrsi-gniduHte teaching, whicdi is comentrated in and 
controlled by the ITni'crsity, did not meet with as general coiuleinna- 
tioii m other parts of the educational scheme. Bui it was pointed out 
that pivst- graduate work was entirely divorced from undergraduate 
work and that this cleavage might prove disastrous to W»th, anfl that 
no arrangements for higher work in the mufansal had Wen i ontem- 
plaled 
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The Coittiaissioii reifignbed that one of the great diffienltiefi was 
the problem of numbers. The siugle University of Caleutia had to 
rontrol aticl train about the same nuiiilwr of students as the 18 univer- 
sities of the United Kingdom, The |M>pulatiuti of both countries is 
alanit the same; but a fair HiitalJer j>rojKirtion is literate in Bengal; atnd 
wheti it is reinetulH^red that the number of woiuen students is 
negligible, it is obvioais that the projM>rtion of the edu<‘ated classes of 
men adm taike advioitage of ai university (‘ourse is severail times greater 
in BenguL Nearly Jill of tiieiu pursue the same courses of study, more 
or less iK^adernif' and not practijal, and not leading directly to any 
profession or induslrv in the great imijority of cases. As far as the 
capacity to earn a living is (oncerned the greater nunilK*r of graduates 
are no l>etter off after than lad'ore their university < areer ; and hence 
the acute and dangeituis piobleni of tlie educated jvroletariat . A crush- 
ing burden was also thrown on the uiiiversitv whi(‘h has k> control 
this enormous family. It had to conduct examinations every year for 
al)oui 3b, 000 candidates (in 1027, 37,000). It had b* deal with 2r),(X)0 
students scuttered over an imnienHe province wherein communications 
are very difti<*ult ; it was responsible also for the edin jit ional coritrol of 
more than 800 (in 1027, l,0(t3) schools, a fuindion such as no univer- 
sity outside (d India is called upon to perform. “ It is a cojuiutm- 
pltice,” says the repoji, ** that a university, just 1)ecause it is concerned 
with so individual a business as tin* training (d tlie miioK can easily 
Income t<»i» large. There is im doubt that Ualcuttvi rnivtosity was 
much !(»<» large for the efficient discharge (d its duties and it is little 
wonder tlud its governing Imdies proved inadecjuate to the task. 

Tliese governing ImhIIcs were defective in their constitution and 
migtd well have proved unecpial to a less h«*roic task. The Senate, the 
inajiviity <d the members (*l whieh were nominated on the recom- 
inendation of the V ire-( Omiicellors — was not jirojierly Tepiesentati ve. 
eithei* of the c<dleges, of the general lM>dies <d learned [crofessions, <d‘ 
commerc ial, industrial and agricultural interests or of different ( im- 
munities, esj>erinlly of the M vihanvmaduns. The Syndicate, on which 
the MtOiamnuolans had for years lw‘en iinre{>resented was even less 
satisfjictory . The amount and variety of work which fell upon it 
wiis infcdeiable ; and yet it had no effective resfKUisibili ty and the work 
(d the set-called exe( utive was discussion rather ihai\ deliberate deension. 
There was no effective academic body to diiwt the more purely eduea- 
tioiml funtdions of the University, for the faculties and Ixuirds of 
studies were not composed of exi>erts and had only advisory powers. 
Thus there was no clear differentiation of fanetions and no careful 
adaptation of means to ends. The organs whic h existed were tuisatis- 
factory ill ct>infH>siti(>n and not well articulated. 

The control of the University over the colleges was m rigid oa 
it wuui ineffective. The Uiuversity had been jmwerless to secure really 
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effieiaiit teaching, but it had crushed tiui all inde|>endience or freetlom in 
the suthjecte and methodH of teaching. On the other hand, the mntrol 
of Govemnient over the I'niverHity whs also unsatisfactory* for that 
contriil wfiis exenjised by the lioverninent of India, which was a thousand 
miles away* and not by the ItM al Ooverivinent on the H|mt. 

27. AttWipts at rafoillW — Such was the analysis of the conditions 
ot higher edututiou inath* by the report. We have now to trace the 
various attempts made to effect general or {lartioular reform and to 
discuss the extent of their success. 

28. CrMtion of Daoca tlniiranity. — One thing was done almost at 

once, the creation of Darca Univei*sity. 'Fhe sihcine tor a university 
at Dacca goes back to at least H)l2: and in its origination, as the Sadler 
OoinruisHion Report ssays, two main factors niav be disiinguiHhed : first 

and foremost, the desire of the Mussnlnuins of Kastern Bengal ft* 
stimulate the edutalioiial progress of their community, and secondly, 
the desire of the (iivvenmient of India t(» t reale a new typt‘ of residential 
and teai liing university in India as opjiosed to the present athliating 
tyiH*. 1'«> these must be addetl a third factor rd’ special imporiance, 
the desire «d the Government t4» relieve the congestion of tlic Univer- 
sity of Gub utta.” A detailed scheme was diawu up by the Nathan 
(^>mmiit«‘e in lbJ2 and another. rathf*r dilVerent . scheme by the »Sadlcr 
(Commission. The latter was adopted, in the main, in the Dacca 
rniversily Act, vvhi( li rct eived the assent of the (lovei iu)r-General 
in (’oujK ii (»n Marc h 2dr<l, l!)2tb ami came into foice on the Ist July 
1921. 

Tlie (lovernot of Beitgal is the Ghaticidlo?’ ; the Vice-dmiicellor, 
a ^liole-time official, is the academic and executive head. The 
supreme body is the court* a laige IhmIv of “ elected and 

!iominaic<l members, over 15(> in mirnlHM. The court makes new' 
siatutes on the recommendation of the other univ<»rsily Inxlies and may 
camel new ordinames passed by the Kxecutive Gmincil. It has the 
power of reviewing and j>assing resolutions on the annual budget and 
report and is aided for tlris puipose by a budget committee. 

The Kxe4’utive ( oumdi is a small IkkIv *»f about 15 persons and 
is the chief exetuitive body. Fhe acailemic work is under the control 
of the Academic Comicil, which imlmlics the Vite-Ghamellor, the 
Deans, tht^ Provosts, the ProfessorH, the [librarian, and a certain 
numlier of Readers ami Letdurers. 

One of the spe^ ird features <*( the University is that separate 
representation i« g^ven to the Muslim community on all university 
Indies. Another is the elalmnttr? arrangements for resi<leme ami 
tutorial su[»erviei«n. There are three Hulls, one of them for Muglim 
students, each cont rolled by a Provost, who is agsisted by tw4> houee 
tutors and by the rniversity feacbers distributed for this purpose 
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the thre<* HalliJ. The head of ea<*h departmeat in further 
directly res|K>xinible for the tutorial supervision of his honours 
students. An attein]*! is made in this way “ to enecnimge originality 
and individual effort, to ensure that each student shall l>e enabled to 
learn soinetliing of inielleidual prmluction as well as ot repi*oduction ”, 

The ilniversity is foTiunale in its situation and cK*cupies build- 
ings, many of whicli forineiiy housed the (lovernineni of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, H<attered alH>iit an area of about a square mile 
of park land. There is thus ample space for games and each Hall 
has, at present, two playing fields and tennis courts. 

29. OM^Opment of Daooa Univorsity. — These were the lines on 
which the University of Dacca was established, and it is on these 
lines that it has developed during the last six yeai's. In 1925, the 
Dacca I University Amendment Act jmssed by the ItMal legislature 
provided the University with a statutory recurring giant of Hs. SJ 
lakhs and juit its fintinces on a stable Imsis. For the rest, there have 
Iwen no legi>sla<iv(» changes, but steavly |>r(^*ess. The iiuml>er of 
students rose from l.OdO in 1921-22 to ],4H4 in 1926-27. The miinlier 
in resiileme in the Hitw Halls rose during the same |w»riod from 

to 569 and the Hall* have justified their existence lis <»rgani sat ions 
for fostering t'*>r[K)nite and social activities and creating a real esprit 
de corps. The library has la^en largely and wisely increased and 
now" contains over U>,0(K) volumes. A vahiable collection ot San- 
skrit ami Bengali uiunuscripts has lieen gathered together. The 
S(*ieuce Departments have bc^eu j»ro}>i*ily ec|uij»ped; and a consider- 
able amount of original work has l>een produced in every subject. 
There seems to be in> reason to doubt t hat Dacca University has 
“ made good 

30. The ififluenoe on the gonenii position— The foundation of 
Dacca T'tiiversity has provided Bengal with at least one centre i>f 
higher eduiution, where resounes aie ])ooIed ami there is little waste 
and where some of the more flagrant defects of the earlier system have 
been renH>ved- the lack of individual attention, the lack of facilities 
for cor|ioraie fellow >h ip and for physical r<mreation, the monotony 
and deadening influence of a trs* rigid and ponderous machinery. 
But the cmvtiiui of Dacca University has done little to ameliorate 
the conditions of Ualcutla. It is true that the (Vnnmission pointed 
out the enM lion of new univei-sities in chosen tnufussal centrea m the 
only es<‘ape from the congestion of (’^abnitta ; but Dacca University, 
fn>m this point td view% has done little more than absorb the 
student population. A few hundreds moiti or less make little differ- 
ence to Calcutta, The pmblems of Calcutta have to be faced and 
solved separately ; and if for the most part they still i^emain unsolved 
it is not for want of attempts to taekle them. 
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31. AtiMiiiti to raform Catoytto Ufiivtnity. — The first attempt 

wa*? laade by the Government of fiuiia soon after the pnbliea* 
tion of the CommisiHioirH ie{K>ft. It shoubl Ik* rememlH^i'eil that the 
Un iverRity of (’aleutfa was at that time iimneiliately under the 
Government t>f India and the iTOvenior-General was its Chaneellor, 
In a resolution, dated the 2*^nd Januarv the Government of 

India notice of its inieution to publish and phue iH'fore the 

Inij)erial Leg^islutive (’oumii u hill to give effect to the main reeom- 
mendaiions of the (Vmimission i-egartling the reconst itniion of the 
[■niversity of C’aleutta, while the administrative matters imduding the 
future organisation of interniedijtte and secondary edmmtioii were to 
be decided by the (i(jvernTnent of BengiiK But the jvrojjosals of this 
resolutiDn and of the draft l>ill, which intended to give effect to them 
and which appeared us a confidential dcHMunent some nionths later, 
were attacked from several sides at tl»e same time. The l(Kal Govern- 
inenl, while {vgi'eeing that the bill would enable a (xnnplete and 
satisfactory reorganisation of (^alcutta I - niversity to l>e carried out, 
given good will and the riec'essarv funds, pointed out that the Govern- 
ment of Bengal was not in a position to finance the scheme and that, 
unless the Goveinmcct of India was prepared to find the money, the 
measure wauild remain a dead letter The I’niversity <d (^ilcutta, 
dominated largely by elements which feared any attack on their vest- 
ed interests, pleaded for postjronemeiit on various grounds, emphasis- 
ed the iHM’essity lor a ( arefnl <*onsideration of the financial basis of 
the Htdieme and put forward a vast rnimlnT 4»f resolutions and criti- 
cisms on the Goiinnission s leporl. But what gave tl»e bill its 
(juietus was the disapj)roval of tin* Secretary of State, who took serious 
exception to the jOHaedure suggc*sted by which tlie Legislative recron- 
stitutioii of Galcutla I tiiversify was tic Ice (‘urried tluough by the 
Oc)vernment of India, while tlce bn al Gtcvernmenl was to be left to 
take action later abr»iH the sejearation of the intermediate classes and 
the constitution of an authority to control internicdiute and secondary 
education; he regardeii the cjinvsiioji of finance as f tindamentaL In 
the event, the bill was drop]»ed and the Government of India had to 
abandon all intention of legislating for (ademtta I'uiversity. That 
task was left to the b»cal Government : and l*y Act No. VII of 1921, 
the powers over the Liiiversity hitherto exercised by (he Government 
of India were hundctl over to the Government of Bengal and the* 
Governor of Bengal l)e<anie the (Tiancellcu’. Meanwhile the lleforiUB 
had come into operation; and as Edneation is a transferred 
subject, the control of the Government over the rniverHily came into 
the haridH of the AGn inter of Education and the local Legislative 
Council , 

Before going any further, it may be aaid at once that no really 
thorough and comprebeusive scheme of reorganisation ha» since been 
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proposaii Tha obfiuidei were two— the financial atringanoy, wliich 
only became greater as time went on and which forbade even a con* 

teinplatioi) of a sciieme calculated ti» cost Rs. 150 lakhs (^apital and 

He. 80 lakhs recurring expeiiditiire; and Hecondly, the failure to 

reardi any agreement with the l iiiversity on the linens of reform, 
'rhe l<K‘,al (ii*veriiineiit were i*oiivinced that reform of a far-reatdiing 
character was urgently necessary ; and this had indeed Iteen abun- 
dantly deinonsl rated l»y the ie[iort itself. The lapse of time only 

made matters worse, stiffemHi oj>p4»sition, increastal the congestion, 
ac<‘entuated the evi|>, politii’ul, so<*ial and intellectua] ; but the lack 
of funds wtis an ir.snperable obstacle. The existing resources were 
thoroughly inatlequalc the Govei nineiit of India found itself unable 
to give any siibstanlial help, and, in the j)olitica] condition of the 
province, no MinisteT- who depeiiiled on the (’ouncil ctuild ask for the 
irn{^M)sition of fresh taxation for the rniverslty The curious and 
melau(dioly it^sult has been that the report of the (’oniinission has 
bad more piartical ettect in most other ]jrovinces and iiniveisities 
than in Bengal, 

32. Financial difflcutties cf the Univenity.— Bui if no complete 

scheme could l>e ]U(:i>osed yet smaller luejisures of leform were put 
forward by the local (iovcrnnient at \arious times. Tin* most 
important of thes<' was tin* (‘alcutta I’niversity Bill of 1922-23. The 
iinmediate occasion foi it was the finatirial ditfirulties in wliich the 
I'niversity found itself. Owing chiefly to the exj)ansion of the fiost- 
graduate department, inconu* no longer balanced expenditure*. The 
growth of the post graduate <le)>ai 1 inent was remarkable; it w’as as 
fast as that of a mushroom, altlouigli it lias slu»wn itself much more 
tenaei(Mis and deep- 1 o(U<ul. In 19I()-17, beftue the concentration of 
higher studies lii the rniversity, theie weie lb I uiversiiy teacliers; 
two years later, aftei the eomentration, tliere were 1S8 including 58 
part-time teachei.s attached to lolleges. In 1921-22 the total had 
risen to 2-13 and it incrcuised still further in the next year or tw^o. 
With the increase in the jiuiuIhu’ of teachers and of their salaries, 
the University found it imjiossible to make ends meet. Kvery year 
there was a defitdt ; ami ajiplic/ution had tt* In* made to Governmeni 
for fumis to wipe it ofl, 

MfMiUwhile. the Legislative (’ouncil had added its witnes.s to the 
need of university reform by pa.ssing severul resolutions. One of 
them dealt with the r*oin|K>sition of the Senate and urged that at 
least 80 yier c*ent, of the niemlM*rs should l>e ele<‘ted by the registered 
giiiduates. Aiioilun demaiuknl the formation of a Ward for the 
suj>erintendeii<‘e of secondary schools without delay, by legislation if 
n€H*essary, a Isjard ii*presentative of the various intei*est« and eom- 
munities concerned and with a non-official majority. A third, eairied 
against the Governinent, pi‘o posed the appointnient of a comniittee of 
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two finikBeial experts, two iiiemimrs of the Senate nominated by 
Goventtmeiit and thr^ e iion-oflieial inemlx^rs of the Leg^ishitive Ootineii 
to inqiiire into the general working of the rniversity, iu partienlar 
its lifianeial admin istratioa, and reeoinineude^l the most urgent 
measures of inform, before any tinamial assistnnee was rendered to 
the I'niversity. 

The attitude taken U]) by (loveinment was this. The fiuaneiiv! 
dittienlties of the I diversity were the result of j)ost graduate expan- 
sion. The salarieH and other charges of the post-graduate <le|>ait- 
ineni eame to alKUit Its. f> laklis, while the iiu*«>nie frtnn the fees of 
students was less than Its. lA lakhs. There was reason to think that 
the number of tea<’liers was unneeessarily large. The extraordinary 
inerease of the last few yeais was in itself suspicious. The Univer- 
sity of Daeca had, foi‘ all its work inclinliiig undergraduate ieaehing, 
a stall' of only about lOtt le< turers, less tlnin half the stall’ entertained 
by (hilcntta riuversity l<»r its post-graduate wiuk alone. There was 
a case at least for invest igati<»n. hhirther, the |»ost -graduate depart- 
ment had been so constituted that it was an i rnperi u m in intperio in 
the University, not wholly amenable to the ei>ntrol of (he Vice- 
Uharu’elbu and oe(u[>ving a luoie or less inde]»endent jHisition. 
There wejv other riiatteis also whicdi needeii investigation. The re- 
I'Ognition of inelii(*ient schools for long a cause (d‘ contention 
lietween ( riiversity ami (invernment had lieen jinae^aling apace, 

a'b Lowering of the matriculation standard— Meanwhile, the 

standard of the matriculation, low as it had laurn, had fallen still 
lower: and not onl\ f>l the mat riculati«»n but *>f the othe? examina- 
tions as well, (’abntta degrees had become almi>sf a by-word in the 
rest of Imlia. The loHioving figuK's speak foi' thmnsclvivs; 
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34. AnWHUng Mil df the CovanvMfit— It was to zneet this situa* 

lion that OovernmeTit put forward its new biU which, without incur- 
lin^T fresh expenditiue, souwrbt to remove some of the outstandingr 
<lefecis in the admin istmtion of the I niversity. The objeids were- — 

(1) to improve th( fiimiuial and acadeinie udniinistmtion of the 

('ahortta I hii versify on the assumption that its existing 
functions would remain umhanged: 

(2) to provide for eo-openition and impr()ve<l relations Iwtween the 

IcKal (itivernment in the Ministrv of Eduealion and the 
(’ah utia I niversity, as it was fell that the smooth work- 
ing of llo" piovineial educational system could only be 
ensured by the existence of such <‘o-operation : 

(3) to seciire a larger eh^tive element in the (Mmstitutiou of the 

Senate, wifb due regard to academic interests. To secure 
tl»ese obuHts it was propcised that of the KM) ordinary 
iellows of the Senate only 35 shouhl he nominated, the 
rest lieing electe<l by various iMxlies like the registeifr^l 
graduates in the difterent fmulties, the Legislative 
(’ouncil, the teachers and principals of <*olleges, and the 
teuf'hers of the T^niversity. There was. however, to In* an 
Academic’ (V)uncil of about 53 memlHus, inchidiug the 
[iriucijjals of the chief Calcutta colleges and representa- 
tives of the mufassa) colleges, of the faculties, tlie C niver- 
sity teachers, the ordinary fellows and s(» forth, as well 
as a certain numlier nominated by (iovernment. !’3nan- 
cinl administration was to Ih^ in the hands of a Board of 
Kiiiancial Control of 5 luemlHus, 3, nominuted by (iroveru- 
merrt and 2 elected by the Senate, ami a dbeasurei’. The 
Ministei for Kdmatioa was to Im» the Hector of the C niver- 
sity and to exer'civse any power’s delegated to him by the 
(’humelloi. Such were the main [)rovisifms of this bill. 

It was clear from the first that the bill would In* opirosed by the 
University. Tim Senate objected to the procedure and to the pro- 
visions, His Excellem v I^rrd Ivviton thereupon called together a 
f’onfereme. in which the (fovernment of Bengal, the (iovernment of 
Asvsam and the University were all represented, and which was also 
attended by representatives of the Government of India, to discuss 
the whole question and reach, if j)ossible, some lines of agreement. 
The conference held various meetings. The University stood otit for 
a consolidaiing bill rather than an amending hill and in fact pro- 
duced a draff bill of its own for disciission. Us effect would have 
been to sever all cemnection between the I^niversity and the Govern- 
ment and to place the whole of the education of the prt^vince above 
the primary atage, under the eontixil of the Univeraity. It proposed 
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to crwte a eotirt^ based oii the elective principle, which was, how- 
ever, to be an executive as well as a legislative IkhI} . The powers of 
the Chancellor were reduced to the point of extinction; the Minister 
was excluded altogether. There was to l>e an Aciideiwic Senate for 
academic matters. Financial control was to l>e altogether in the 
hands of the University itself. The Vice-ChaiH ellor was to be un- 
paid, but there was to lx* a PnvVice-t'haiMclIor of uudctiruMi powers 
w^ho WHS to be a [»ai<l official. A board of secoiidaiy cdmatioii was 
to frame rtiles for the recognition of schools, to giv«> or withdraw 
recognition, arrange f<*r iusjHHtit»n and advise (T<i\erniuent alamt the 
distribution of grants. IVut the board luui m* indcpendenl jMovers; 
it Was to he under the general control of the couit, extucised through 
the Syndicate. The result would have Ireen to hand over SeiHUtdary 
E<luration also to the Ufiiversily and to make the Ministry and 
DejMJitrnent of Ediuation meaningless and superfluous, 

do. Probiam of the control of secondary education. — An impasse 

had been reached. 1 lie University would not look at the (tovennneni 
hill and (Tovernment could not, without abdicating its «ulucational 
responsibilities ami without giving further pow'cI^s to j» body which 
had in the past abused its existing powers, acce]d (be jirinciples of the 
University bill. It was then felt tliat the liest way out was to (*b»ar 
the school ]>iobl(*m out of the way. All along, the University had 
shown itself most reluctant to abandon any of its jiowers over schools. 
But these }K)wers, as the Sadler Ueport had clearly shown, had led to 
the demoralisation and deterioration of secondary education. The 
interests of scliools had been sacrifictMl to tire sujijiosed interiMts of the 
University, l^niversity finances de[)ende<] on the fee fund and it was 
an irresistible temptation to make the mat rii ulat ion easy so as ff» 
attract to the examination and to tlie college classes the largest 
possible number <d stmlents. On the other hand the Univtosily haal 
a fairly strong case in flemanding that it should have the side tumtrol 
over its own entraiue examination. In tl»ec»rv, this was an eminently 
reasonable deimind and one whi<h it was difficult ti« impugn. 'I’he 
diflicultv was that the <’onfrol over the Kntraiue Examination tended 
inevitably to mean control over scu-ondarv eduratitm generally; and 
not only control, hut tyranny: and a tyranny in the inierestH of the 
University, This was a strong argument; and the University had 
another. The Commission had come to the <*onsidered opinion tliat 
the end of the secondary stage w'as not the matriculation, h\ii the 
intemieslittte ; and they had advised the removal of tlu^ iutcnnrHliate 
classes from colleges and their association with the high h( hool 
classes under a single Ixiard. But to eflf«»ct this in neb inoney was 
needed; and the money wm not forthcoming. The t University took 
up* accordingly, the attitude that the recoTrimendations of the Com- 
mission should be carried out either altogether or not at all. I'ill 
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provision wa» mad<9 for the removal of the intermediate classes, 
they urifed that se(?oiidaiy schools should remain under its control. 
If (iovemment could not create a sing-le authority for both, the 
University would undertake the task- It in clear that this was a 
claini that could not l>e admitted by (iovernment. 

A further comjdication was iiitroducad by the terms of the Hacca 
University Act. Tlvis Act forbade the Dacca T'niversity to touch 
education V)elow the intermediate standard; and an a corollary, u 
Board of Jnlerine<liate and Secondary Education had necessarily tr> be 
created for the Dacca University area sinct* the Act excludes this area 
from the control of Oulcuttu University. Tn the immediate exfKuta- 
tion of a similar provincial Iniard, the Diu ca Board was only authorised 
for a year; but as this ex[HM‘tatif»ii remained unfulfilled, it In'came 
ncHcssary to prolong? the life of the Dacca Board from year to year. 
This was, in ('verv wav, unsatisfjodorv as the Imard was unalile to 
undertake any <hor<»u/?l» reform of the institutions within its jurisdir - 
tion. Some s<»lution w^as ur^feni. 

3(). Dr«ft bill on sacondary eduction.— (rovemment decided, 
therefons to proceed with a bill f(»r the reorganisation of secondary 
educ^atiou, and after mu( Ii de|»utmental discussion, a bill was drafted 
for the [mr|»ose. It wais de<‘ided that intermeiliate as well as secondary 
Hlucation shoul<l (*ome w'ithin its ]mrview. The bill fuoiKKsed to 
create a board, (onsistin^ of a president tc» Ik* a|>|H)inted by the baal 
(iovenuiumt, the Diiet ttu* of Public Instruction, Benj-ral, five jkosohs 
to be elected by Uabutta I’niversitv, two to W elected by l>a(‘ca 
University, an insiwa tor tind u headmaster of a school ami a |>rini ipal 
of an intermediate (-olle^e and five to ei^rht others to he ap|H>inted by 
the (iovernment. This lH)ard was to sujiervise education up to the 
intermediate standard, to rei o^nise institutions, (‘ondm t examina- 
tions, up|H»int iu8{HMioTs and so forth. It was also s]H‘eificall v laid 
down (hat the inlennediate examination of the board should l>e 
aecepied as the entranee test for the universities and that no uni- 
versity should hold any other examination for admissitm. In <’ase of 
disputes between the l-niversity and the boanl, the Uotal (lovern- 
ineiit wais to refer the matter to a special arbitration Imard, 

lliis bill was intended merely to serve a.s a basis for discussion, 
and accordingly another meeting of the Joint Conference was called 
to discuss it. The University representatives objected to the amount 
of (‘Ottirol over the lK>ard reserved for Government and iimintained 
that this was at variance w ith the recommendations of the (hniimission. 
To this it was replieil that Goxrernment in educational matters meant 
a [io|iuliir Government, repremmted by a Minister wdio depended on a 
majority in the Council, and that it was difficult for the Minister to 
justify the e4ut^tit>nHl exixmditure of the province unless he had some 
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control over its administration. The University representatives 
further reiterated the old demand Umt the same authority should l>e 
resiwi^ihle for both si^condary and intermediate educution and that* 
vSinee the intermediate elasses (‘onid not Ih> easily or imineiliately 
severed from tlm eolle^res. the University should 1 h' that iiuthority. 
In face of the resolute opposition of the University, no projrress cotild 
he made. 

37. Reform by the University— Finance.*- But. while the period 

has thus iM^en sterile of broad reforms, iu certain 4letails ( han^e or 
iniprovement was cfle<>ted. ruder tlie lUivssure of its Knuncial 
difliculties, which allowed <Toveinim*nt Iti demand and coinjHd)e<i the 
University t(j r*onduct an iu(|uiry int<» the jxjssihilities and irieatvs of 
retrenchment, cert.un economies weic effected, esjaM ially in tlie stuff 
of the fKrst-^naduatc departuH'uts. But tht‘ ec(Uiomi<*s wen^ not on a 
scale to r<‘duce e,\| soul it tire to the level of iiu'omt^ From time t(» tiim* 
(io\ eminent had to make grants to wijK» off deficits, hut the Univer- 
sity prot<»sted that, in s]»itc c»f all jH»ssihlc efforts, it was inipossiblc 
to f>rodnce a Imlain ed Inidfrcl, Accoidinfrtv , in ( lovm tnnent 

sanctioin'd a !(Muriin^»^ ^ranl of lls. 2,4ddM)d a year with a contin^rmt 
liability for Hs. 57,00(1 for a [Muiod of five years. This has g^iven to 
1 diversity finames some measure af stability. 

Raising of examination stanffards. — In recent yeaiB, uj;]fain, 

the University lias attempted to set its house in (uder in otlier ways 
as well. The standards of the examinations have lw‘en considerahlv 
raised, as tin* followin^r figures will show : ~ • 
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It cannot be denied that this is a move in tlie ri^ht direc tion lon^r 
overdue, altboui^h, on the other hand, it must \h* remembered that 
severe examinations are i^rood only in so far as they hel|i to improve 
the (|Uidity of the teaching. 

Dovioo for praotioal ooursas. — ^Meauwhile, there has been 
abundant evidenc^e to prove that hi^fher educadiem of the kind given 
in Bengal did not meet all the of the cominunity and only led 

many into a blind alley. The worth of a university education has 
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always )>eeB by the market value of the degree. An 

ordinary degree did not lead directly to any i>rofeesion nor, in many 
ca^^es, to any remunerative occuimtion, and Btudent^ were willing to 
explore any avenue that might lead to better, things. Thisy rather 
than any di«intoreHted love of leurniDg, explains the extraordinary 
ru»h to the jxmt-graduate claxaea in the early twentie#4 of the century. 
But it »<K>n l>ecaine clear that an Si. A. degree had no more market 
value than a B.A. onc<* it laMuime a ('omnjfm i>oHHes.siou ; and in the 
la»t three or four years, the numWr of Miudents in the M.A. clasaes 
has decreanetl Htiikiug-ly. In in2‘‘l-24, there were 1 ,0f>l M.A. Htudents, 
in 1925*20 only (i(M. llie naiiie cause exjdains the vogue of a sub- 
ject like Fxonomics which w^ais 8U|»jK)sed vaguely to have jt practical 
value. The futility of (he B.A. and the M-A. was responsible also for 
the remarkable diversion of the stream students to the B.Sc. and 
M.Sc. (lasHes, which was a marked pheiKunenon during the last two 
or three years. The number candidates for the I.A. in 1921 was 
4,858 and in 1927. 4,175; but during the same [xm iod the number of 
T.S(*. (andiduteH jum|XHl from 1.851 to 4.485, The numlier of candi- 
dates for the B,A. in 1921 was 8,927 and in 1927, 3,117; but the 
nuinWr of B.Sc, (andidates rose from (>98 to 1,240. Here again 
diHillusionment is inevitable and, in fact, has already l>egun. A flow 
back to Arts is already aoticealile. Tin demand for Science did, how- 
ever, prcKluc'C at least one good result: it led to the provision of 
lalKiratories and a wider range of studies in most of the colleges. 

40. CofIfittiofiS In 0 Oll 0 g 08 « — (}emM*ally, conditions in the (‘olleges 
are Ixdier now' than ten years ago. The staff are more numerous, 
rather lietter paid and secured h\ the creation oi provident 
funds. The lihruries and luboratco ies shc»w fewei c’on.spicnous gap-. 
The dissatisfaction felt with the .'system of mass lecturing is shown 
by the attempts, not always well c-on<cdv(*d i»r w’ell siistainc»d, to 
intrcxluce some kind of tutorial sujxuvisicm. Tlu» elaborate survey 
of the students nndertakcu) hv the Universitx Welfare ('ommitiee has 
tindc^rliiKHi the fact of the alarming physical deterioration c*f students 
and drawn puldic attcuOion to the iicmmI fc»r some definite .scheme of 
physical triiining and for fuciliticrs for recnaition and for healthy con- 
ditions of residence and work. There is now^ more good hostel accom- 
iiKKlation than there used to lie, more* kc*enness for games and more 
chiinces of playing them, wdder jdaying fields, es|>ec‘ially in the 
nlufas^Hal, and altogether a greater variety of interests. We are yet 
far from any Hatisfactojty solution of these things, hut the fact that 
the |iroblems are perceived is itself the first step to any snluticm, 

41. 0f $tlKiy« — In the courses and subjects of study there 
has been little change. At the post-gradiiHte stage provision has been 
made for a very full choice of subjc»<d8,^ in the arts and sciences; and 
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the staff on the whole competent* The pity is that a large pro* 
portion of the students are laen entirely ill*equipj>ed for any kind of 
advaiUT^d work; and the eonmpieiHe is that the same methods have 
to he employed u*s in the lower classes, umss letluiing, ditiating of 
notes, cramming of iext-lK»oks, The stimulation of the student's own 
iutellectual curiosity and activity is scarcely ever a<tem|»ted 
achieved. This is perliapvS the movst serious drawluick to the intel* 
le<‘tual work of the TTnivei*sity, Meanwhile, large jirivate hmiefac- 
lions have enabled the University to increase its professorial staff 
considerably; and lecenUy two (‘hairs were establislied, for Sansi^vit 
and for Istaaac Uulfure, in memory of the long and dist inguished 
services of Sir Ashutosh Mukherjea* for many years \*ire-Uhan(H'llo»'. 

At the undergraduah* stage the (’oursevS remain ill urticulaUML It 
has long be<*n [jointed (Oit that the distifution between jjass and 
honours work at this stagt' is almost meaningless, as the rang^e (»f sul)- 
jects is [Muclitally the same and bHlnres are tisually common and 
htjnoiirs men goiin n(» advantage when tliev gn on to tin* M. A. In 
Dacca t^niversity the systcvm is (jiiile diffVremt ; jiass and honouis work 
is c(nn|detely diflenoit iated ; the [kiss course is for two years and the 
Inoioujs extends over ihret* and hononrs nn»n may <ddaiii tlndr M.A. 
aft(M a y(*a!‘, vvliih* [kiss me!i iniist taki’ twc \cars. This a|>[>ro\ima1eM 
to tin* system in vogue in s<‘V(*ral othio' Indian uni\ <u\sit ii‘s, liki* 
Madias, and many foreign universities. It was more than once jiro- 
[His(*d that ('idcutta should reorganise its couis(»s on the same liiu's, 
and tin* (Vommitt(‘e for Tfig^ht»r hMncafioii discaissi'd tlie snhjcM t, but 
without ifKiching* any dc'tinitc (^inclusion, llie chi(*f (disfacd*' is that 
tile institution of a three-year honours conrs(» must involve the 
nunodelling of tlu‘ |H>st-graduafe systcuri, of which tin* l^niv(*rsity is 
jt'alous. 

42. Hew matriouiatiofl reguilrtiofis.— It is otherwise with the niafri- 
culaiioii. Here at last some action has l)t*en taken. IMie University 
has remodelled the matriculation (ourse and its j>!()[)OHals have* for tin* 
most |Kut received the sanction of (lovernment. On the failure of the 
attempt to create a sejjarate seccjudary board* it liecame im[MM alive to 
do something to improve the course, and the initiative wais tiiktui by 
the I^niversity. But it is worth while noticing that the course us 
suggevsted is a combination of a general Hecruidarv school course and 
one intended as an entrance to the Univeisity. In other words, the 
University has been aediug as a sicondary board and its ptiHsive for 
active) resistance has gained the day. For iiisiance, the (‘hief change 
< ontein[daied is the substitution of the vernacular for English as ilu^ 
medium of instruction and exaininatimi, a change of great significance, 
recommended strongly by the Uommiesion and from the introduction 
of which much mav be reasonably hoped. But it \n obvious that this 
change doe$ not affe^d the University directly as the medium in the 
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I}iiiv«r»ity will eoiitintie to be English. In the same way, the incln* 
sion of subjeeis like Commerc ial Geogi aphy and Business Method and 
f/orrespondence in the iiiatrieulatiou course has no relevance to 
unirersity studies at all, although they are rightly included in a general 
school course. But, even if the iiianner is illogical, it is satisfactory 
that the c;hange has been eftecied; tor the nanowness of the matric u- 
lation was one of the greatest defects in the whole education system. 
Much more remains to Im done to evolve a good sec^ondary training, 
but at least a beginning has lieen made. 


Progress of education among the Muhammadans. 

43. During the years !9?l-t?(i the number of Muhammadan pupils 
in all educational instituttions fnr Indians rose from 880,374 to 
1,139,949, an imoease of 29-4 jier cent. Of this, 913,918 were males 
and 2tv*fi,03! females. 4’he increase, if mO remarkable, is yet satis- 
lactfuy ai first sight. But on a nearer view fhc' [>iclure ap}>eais much 
less roseate. 

Moslem jutpils are found in genera! institutinns side by side with 
Hindus and oiheos, but they have theii ovvci spcsdal and exrlusive 
institutions as well. Let u.s reckon the number of Muhammadan }Hi})iIs 
in the former: — 
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The nio.st striking feature of this table is the redative dc*c!ine in the 
ttUTnl>er of Muhammadan pupils in the high and middle stages of 
instniction of the general schools. Even if we take into acauiunt the 
pt)(>i}s reading in the high stage of the madrasahs, the figurevS are not 
much altered, 13ie |>cM'c*entage of Moslem scdiolais at tlie high stage 
ill 1921-^^2 rises to 17*5 and in 192t>-‘27 ti> ItJ'fi. Thi.s dc^cHne is not 
new, hut a continuation of a movement that was noticed in the pre- 
vious (luinqnennium. In 1916-17 the Muhammadans formed 19*7 |>er 
cent, of th% pupils in the high stage, in Ut21-22 17*1 per (‘ent., in 
BI26-27 only 1ft *5 per c'eiit. In other words, in secondary educ^ation 
the community is not keeping |>ace with the general jirogress. It is 
true that there ia^ advance in higher education and in the primary 












stage. But the progress*^ in primary e<l«eation h more apparent than 
real, for many of the pujiila never pasn Wyoiul the l«mest and 

the wastage is enormous. The Hgnres for the (^hiitagtmg Division will 
ilJiistrate this. The lusjveetoi^ writes ** while the total ntimher of 
Miiluuniuadan children atteruling s<lnMds is out of a total of 

4t)8,(KKI or approximately 70 per ( ent., if one excludes class I the figures 
are 50,000 out oi u total (d 101, 0(M) or less than 50 [>er If one 

excludes classes I and 11 the fig^urcs are even more illuminating foi 
then the percentage of M uhanimadivns falls t«> '^*2 per cent.'* 

Theie is then little room for congrat ulat ton on the progress ot the 
iornmunity in general eihn uli«>n. 1'he forc*v that retard progress are 
the 8aim> as those not iced on several o<m aisions — the fact that tln^ Hindu 
[M»pulati«»n early took to secondary <*dur*ation and nattirally estahlished 
the schools wIkmc they tlveniselves wen‘ cometrt rat ed. tlm dis]>eision 
of the Muhainiinulan |»opnlation in villagers often far from se<t»ndaiv 
scliools, the scandly of Moslem-managed high schools, and the prefer- 
ence for s()(*cial it»stituti(»ns like madrasahs and maktahs controlled hv 
Moslems and ieaclnng Islamic ritual ami ?ellgi(»n. These* tauses are 
still o|M*rative and apjiarent ly in no diininishitig tneasnie. Add to 
tliem the poverty of the mass of Muhamtnadatts who are Kinall 
farmers or peasants. 

tine very imj)ortant i'f*asou for the slow inerease of M ahatnmadan 
pujiils in general schools is, as lias he<*n pointed out, tlieir ])referetn‘(^ 
for mailiasahs and niaktal)s. That the <‘o!ntnunit y desire thi'se sepanite 
institutions and that they are |♦op\llar cannot Is* denied. Dne must 
sym[>atliise w ith smne of the underlying imaives es|ie< ialiy with the 
conviction that only in se|»arate institutimi can the ti adit ifuiaj and 
levered ideals of Islainii' culture and Islamif' piety ** 1 h^ preservf‘d. 
But, on tin* oilier liaiid, as om* Inspeitor )mts it, ** nothing is likidv 
f<» peip«‘tuate the present unfoit unate communal difteremes more than 
the separate education of memhers cd tlie difi'erent commnnities/ ' 
He g*K»B on to add ** The maktahs and madruHahs are extremely 
inefficient. This is not jnejudicial criticism, hut is tin* unanimous 

verdi<t of the Muluunniadan Inspectors It is extiemely 

unlikely that the products of smh institutions will ever he aide tf> 
compete sneta'ssf ully with those wdi»> have lM»en taught in ordinary high 
.schcKrls, This is the private oqrinion also of inariy Mubaminadan 
gentlemen.” 

The most hopeful feature of the situation is the large increase in 
the numlrei of students at the universities and the professional colleges. 
Of roume, in this matter the MuhummadaivH are much Inffiind the 
Hindus, l>ut some progress is freiug made and it is ho|>ed that it will 
eontinue. The increase in the iuiiTil>er of university students is largely 
due* firstly, to the foundation of the Dncca TTniversitv with its Muslim 
Hall, and, secondly, to the start of the (7aTcufta Islamia College. 
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In the Musliiii Hall the numbers of students have risen in the last 
six years from alxuii 1(J0 to over 400, While there the Muhiiininadan 
atudeiiis can get the best education available in Bengal and are 
l>€‘gijHiiiig to hold their own against the other students that atte^nd. 
TJiuIoubtedly the Musliiu Hall, if it can pnwreed in the way it has 
sturted, will have the greatest effect on the jiolitiial situation by 
turning out large nunilmrs of w^ell-educated Muhannnailan young men 
ill the suirie way us Aligarh has affected the iKiliticnl situation in the 
United Provinces. 

The foufolation of the Islattiia (Vdlege iMay be said to be directly 
due to the Reforius, for it is tloubiful whether it would have lieen in 
existence at this day hail it not been for the strong stand taken by 
the Muhaiuinadan Minister, Mr, A. K. Fa/d-nl wdio was suceess- 

ful in bui ing (ieveruinent to allot funds for the start of this ccun- 
inunal institution. Another way in which the Reforms have aflWted 
the education of the Mvihatnmadans is in the large growth of jnipils 
in the s[>ecial Muhammadan institutions. Again and again have 
tjuestiens Imsti askeil in th(‘ la^gisbit i ve (’oiineil about the HUi)|dv t»f 
funds for thi’se new madrasalis and it is doulitless due in a gient 
measure to the ptessuie ]ml on (toverninent that giants for this form 
ef iMlucation liave }>een imo'eased wdienever funds were available. As 
has Ihhmi pointed out above, it is peiha|»s doulitful whether the increase 
in this form of education is for the good of the community as a whole, 
as it undoulrtedly withdraw^s scholats from th(‘ oidinarv secojHiarv 
sehools which would fit them better to avail themselves of the facilities 
at the universities. However that may be, (he symjvathies of the 
coimnunily are witfi all these speeial inst it ut ions, and it may be that 
the cr>nfining of themselves to this narrow* communal form of education 
may give them greater loiu'entrat ion and driving power in political 
matters. 

In literacy the Muhammadans are still far behind the Hindus, 
According t<» the (’ensus of H)?1 only 9*4 of the Muhammadan males 
ami *4 per cent,, of the M uhaiiimadaii females were literate while the 
cor res|)onding miinhers for the Hindus were 27 and 3*2, In 1911 the 
figures for the MuhammudanH were 7*9 and 0*2 and for the HindUvS 
21 and 2. 


Progress of girls* ediioatiofi since the Reforms. 

44. There is considerable difiiculty in giving an accurate descrip- 
tion of girls* education in Bengal liecause it haa attrar ted eoniparatively 
little notice in the past and the one or two advanced fW'hools have 
attracted attention aw^ay from the va«t majority. Although on jmper 
the |>eriod since the institution of the reforms apjiears to l>e a time 
of considerable progree» — the number of girls under instruction in the 



last 1(^ years having increased from 286,000 to 420,000— yet this 
is much more apparent than I'eal heeatise only about 3 per cent, of 
these are under instruction at a stag^e l>eyoiu! the primary, while even 
in the primary classes the great concentration remains in the iniant 
claBses of the primary schcM>ls. Out of girls in all girls’ 

schools, were in the infant class. This wovibi seem to slmw 

ihat the primary sc^hrols are regiudetl as convenient nurseries for vouiig 
children rather than as edmutional institutions. As most t)t these girls 
leave after the first year, their wdnmling can have no elfet 1 on the 
Sinead of literacy among wfunen. 

The great majority of the primary schools are aidefl ” eitlier l>v 
hKal bodies or by ( Government or* by both. They have been thus (h»s- 
cril>ed by the Inspei tresses : These s< h(wds lef eive Hs. UH to Its. H 

per month and with this grant the pandit iainuot be a whole-time t»m\ 

as ill most cases he has to tea< h in a lioys^ school and devole.s Ij tu 

hours a day only to teaching girls. Naturally all the consideratiou 
is leserveil for the lx>ys. The sc hools are hchl in liuts or cow-sheds 
or in dilapidated houses. There is often m> ajifiai at us am! no furniture 
and childien sit on mats and write with chalk on (he floor. Hven when 
they i‘ome to sihool the children hardly learn anything. In many 
cases even after one year they have not leai iit to read or wrili* the 
al|ihabet. It is the common pnn^tice among the tern hers oi sm h 

schools to supply pupils vvitli scliool Iwioks from their own ineagie 

lemuneiat ion» very oftmi only amounting to its. cl or Its. 4 a month, 
Tlie im}>rovenierit of juiinaiv schools in the iritcuioi is almost an 
im jM)ssibility unless and until more money from pnlilic funds and 

better cjualified leiu hers are avuilalile. *’ Suc h was tlie condition of 

(he great majority of primary girls* schools Indore the Keloinis and 
there has been little iinprovcuneat since then, though it has lieen 

possible (o add a ru[»ee or t vvo per mouth to the pay (d tin* tcNichers. 

What little education there is, lies in the s]ie< ial schools maintained 
by missionaries or the few’ model municaj>al or ( lovcuiimeiit schools, 
*Staft‘ed often with women teachers, such sc hools give cliildrmi real 
primary edueaii(»ii, giving them a mastery over thc^ d U’s and a 
wider outlcHik on life. These however are, <*omparullvel y speaking, 
few in numlrer and mendy stu ve to indicate what might l>e done Were 
teachers and furul.s availalrle. In gtmeral, however, we have a gloomy 
picture of girls’ primary s<*hools served by men teac hers whose main 
work is looking after Iwys’ schools, (’hildren remain for one or per- 
haps two years and receive little if any Ixnndlt from their scdiooling. 
As a matter of fact, neither Government nor the geiieiul public bine 
80 far taken much interest in these primary schools, and although the 
numl>er 8 attending them are so enormous com]mred with those attend- 
ing the middle and high schools for girls, the Oovernmenf gnaiii for 
the latter has always been considerably greater than for the primaiy 
schools. 
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45. Saoonctary* — It i» the seeondary stage of education that has 
gripped the imagiTvaiion at that portion of the jnihlic thiit ha« hecoiae 
alive to the necessity for the education of their boys and is now 
f>eginriiiig to see its utility even for girls. Yet even though there is 
now a considerable demand for literate girls as brides for young men 
of the fthmlralok families, the nuinWrs reading in secondary schools 
are still small, namely, 17,500. Although the nuinlHo* is small, it is 
50 per cent, gieuler than 10 years ago, while the number of girls 
in high k< hools has moie than doubled in that time. The fundamenticl 
fact, however, still governing girls* secMmdury education is tliat except 
in a small number of caises girls are removed from stdiocd while yet 
in the middle stage of instruction, sornewhcue between the age's ai 11 
and Id. either for marriage or for household duties. In 1021^27 there 
were only 1 ,22l» girls reading either in the higher classes of secMOularv 
schools or in c-olleges. From these figures it is cleai that only the 
fringe of the prcdilem of women’s education has been touc hed. 

Apart from the difficulty caused ley the early remceval of girls from 
schools, there is another special difficuilty which greatly handicaps 
girls’ ednc'ation, and that is the great objcM tion that there is to girls 
walking along the public streets. So strong is tliis cdijec tion that most 
girls have to l>e hrought to sc hool in some sort of convc'vamc* or other. 
How great a handic-ap this is to girls* education may is* illustrated by 
the fact that a large well ccmduc ted school in north (’alcutta spends 
about Hs. 7,(H10 a year on bus hire, Rs. oJHMt on salaries of tc*achers, 
and only Rs. 2 on the library! 

One redeeming feature of this picture is that (he educated women 
of Bengnil are evcoy year taking more and more interest in the juoblem 
erf girls* education. For the last two years the Bengal Womt'n’s 
Fdcnutional (^rrrference lias Ireen holding sessions meaning and after- 
noon for* three days, attended by three to four hundred tc*aelu*rs and 
other wcuuen interested in <*ducation. Tire prcueedlngs cd the con- 
ference were cemdrreted ladiind the fninfah so thict the vvoimor might 
talk freely and state clearly what they think vvrorrg with girls* edu- 
cation and what is needed to put it right. The committee of this 
(arnference has alieady been able to convinre (dovei iimerrt on sever al 
points; firstly, that the new Bengal (RuraB Vrimary Falucation Bill 
should ajrply to girls as well as to hoys and thus make it possible that 
the girls shcmld share in any improvement in primary education that 
is made; st'condly, on the necevssity for lire pnrper |»hyslcal education 
of girls. A great diftic irlty in the cnlucation of girls in high schools 
as well as in ccdlt'ges has bec'ir the preddem of kecjrirrg thcmi in good 
health under the strain of working at their b<K>ks and for their exam- 
inations. Often it is found that the general health of girls deedrnes 
during their years of study. To remedy this state of affairs it will 
he necessary to orgivuise a fitting system of physical education, and 
already exi>eriments are Ireing made for that purpose. tHher questions 
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of fresli air, leisure and diet will l»e taken in hand. Thirdly, the 
Conferei^'e has pm|*ei'ly uixed the necessity lor u college for training 
woinen teachers. lattle if any iinpriiveineut has l>een wiade in the 
Imining of women teachers in Bengal in the lust Itt years, and now 
that we seem to he on the thresloild of u hig advance in women's 
education it is essential that steps should l>e taken to orguiiise tliis 
(raining on pro|>er lines. Fourthly, the Conference urges the necessity 
for a change in the curric nhnn for girls in scHomlary sc hools, ho that 
it should not l>e wholly subordinate to the matriculation examina- 
tion. They have [lointed out with consideiatrle tone that if is much 
more irnporiaui to i>*’<^iaire tliese girls to be betf«*r lucMhcoH or better 
teachers than that they should strive to get the same sorf ot lalxd as 
their brothers. More than ten years ago an Inspectress cd Schools 
pointed out the folly of making all tlie secemdary gills’ schools work 
for the ('alcutin matric'iilat ion examination, but public o|»iiiiou was 
not to Ik* deterred. The joiblic generally know of only one goal for 
secondiuy educ atioii and that is the mat i it ulaf ion examination and 
they have not yet awakened to the idoa that what has schemed to be 
suitalde for the Ihcvs might not nec'essarily In* suitable for gills. It 
is hoped that the Bengal women teacheis will cemtinue (<» hold their 
annual c onfereuce and Vie able to awaken the* publir to leasonable views 
of the re(|uiiemeuts of wcmieirs education in Bengral. 


Education of tho depressed and backurard classes. 

4t>. The (Jovernmeni of Bengal have long been alive to the ncM'es- 
sity of taking nM*asurt*s lor the cuc<»urago»ment and diffusion ot 
education among the ch^presscsl classes, in spite* of the* ditticully 
caused by their geneial ludirt’erc^nce to the* beneiits of iMlucatiou. 
Endeavours have lM*<*n made to attract the c hildic‘n of such classes 
to primary schcMds l>y admitting tln^m as tree* [)Upils or by giving 
capitation grants to tt*a<du*rs in the schools which they attend. I'hese 
methods have lHM*n fairly successtul, for though the children may 
belong to the lowest classes c»f the* Hindu social systc*m or Ik* outside 
the pale of caste altogether, there is no ditliculty in their lH*iag 
admitted to priiiiary schools. In loculi ti<*s where* they arc c'ongjc- 
gated in fairly large numbers, it has lK*en the* fK»lic y of (fovernmeiit 
to establish s}>e<ial scdiools. (loverniueiit scholarships are also 
reserved for niemlK*rs of the backward class4i*s, for which [>u|)ils erf 
the depresscMl classes are eligible. 

47. The following is a brief account of the sper*ial meaeures which 
were lieiiig taken till If) 19 for the development of educaiioti among 
such children : — 

(a^ Education on tea gardens . — A scheme for the developiiveiit of 
the education of the children of labourers in the tea gardens of the 
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who are ohieflv member» of hill or alwiripnal iribe«, wa» drawn 
u[i by the (iovei firiieiit of Eastern Bengal and Assarii and JK) HehmdK 
were e«taj>liMhed. Thij^ inniiber was added ti> front lime to iiine. 

In I}fl9-20 in tht? tea districts of I>urjeeling-Jal|Kiiguri there were 
110 tea garflen [ninriary schoiils with just under pupils. Mtist 

of ihest^ schiMils receiveil grants from Uoverinnent which amounted to 
Us. 7,502 a year. 

(h) Kilurutum of Sonihah. — In West Bengal the majority of the 
atsvi'iginal and hill trilK^s are Sonthals living in the districts of Bunkura, 
Biildiuin, Midna[>ur and Buidwaii. The I>isirict Btnirds of Btrblnim 
and Midna)mr have for many years jncst sul>sidised primurv scluads 
for alMiriginal children, while schools for Sonthal (hihlren are also 
maiiiiained liy missionary IsMlies with which (iovernmeni eo-operate. 
In 1015 (lovernrntuii sam tioiied a scheme for the iin|>!i»veinent am! 
evpansicui of Sonthal education in the districts of Birhhum, Bankuia 
and Midnapur, The sc heme prtoided for tlu^ improvement of existing 
Sonthal schools by raising the j«iy of the teachers, llie estaldisliment 
of ten new' schools and th<' apjsiintmeiit of tw'o assistant sub-ins|HS‘tors 
of schools for the* ins[)c»ciion of Sonthal schools. Six spc*cial lovveo 
primary schedarships f<»r Sonthals wc*re also crc‘:ited; a training schc»ol 
ui the district of Bankuia was macle a c'c*niral scfiool for the liiilniug 
of Sonthal t«so‘hc*rs and a grant was givc*ii for tin* [riximviit cd the* ft‘<‘s 
<d Sonthal boys att<>nding ordinary primary schools. The annual cost 
of the* scheme was Us, 1(1,257. 

In 191H-1P, ( }ovc*rnnH*nt approved a scht*m(* for the* improvement 
and exjcaiision of education among the Stmtiuils in the distiict irf 
Dinajpur and assignc*d a sum of Us. d,92l |H*r annum for its intro- 
duction, The siheme pi<iceedc»d on the same lines as the one alreadv 
introduced in the Burdwaii Ibvision. 

(c ) Kihtcafion of fixlirrmrri, — Three schools were started in 

Dac ea distric t for the elenu'iitary education of the children of fisher- 
men. Instruction was given in these schools in bccat-rejcairing and 
net-umkirig, in additiem to the thtw It's. Bovs in th(*se sehc»ols were 
iiuight fiw and tin* jioorer boys were supplied with Incoks and other 
neeessary materials. Tliese schoeds received gmrets at s|K*cial rates 
from the Kdueation l)i»j>artimnit and the distriet Imard. Besides these 
three schools, the fishermen of the district heed four other ordinary 
primary sc hools for the education of their c‘hildien. 

(c/) Eiluratiou of Namasu/fnu, — Of the backward classc^s the Numa- 
sudra community has shown the greatest apprecitttion of education. 
As they had dithculty in getting nec'onvinodaticm in general hostels, 
Oovernment established sjwial hostels for them at Dacca, Faridjnir, 
Perojpiir, dhakkuti and Calcutta. Efforts were also nutde to provide 
se|>5iraie aTO>ininoihition for them in aided and unaided hostek. 
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(e) E(i It cat u>n of children employed in f actor ies,-*^Jn llfl5 Ooverii* 
meat a|ipr«>ve<l a .Htheaa* ior tiu* prcvvi.sioa af iia{>rovcMl fa€ilitio.H for 
(‘leiaentarv oduration for ehililren einjdoyed in the nuil<t near t’uUnitia. 
It iuiludetl — 

(ri) the eHtabli^hiiKMit (»f fuiir s<‘htKdH at (lifferent eeatre,^ tvf the 
area l>eiwiH>a lthat|>ara and *la>iratdal; 

{h) the estuldiHhmeut of five ^^ehooin attaeho<i to five mill 8 at 
Titag‘arh. 

The initial and reenrrinfr eosts to (lovernineiit were (*slimaied at 
Ks. )v7dWfO and Its, ti,4SiS a year, reK|Ha‘iively. On acaount of want 
of furnls (ronplete eifeet emild not he f^^lven to the seluone. In 
a ^rant of Us. was made for the (’onsi rmt ioii of a sehool huild- 

itiff at Tita^rarh. In the hdlowinj^ year a s}KM ial h»vv(*r primary seho<d 
with two departments, nanodv, Hindi and I rdu, was started for tlie 
edueatiim of mill hamls of the locality. 4'he schocd was [dated under 
the manaj 4 :c'mc‘nl t>i tht‘ local mill owners and tirAernmenf ecmtrihution 
to U amountcal to Us. tW) jxo mensem. 

if) Kdvcai ion m fhc < tdoni'aii ton areas in the S}f ntlarfnins in the 
dist rit is of Hahin (pin j and iht 'J4-l^oriianas.— \i\ Hn7-1H im))roV(Ml facdli- 
tii‘s for piimary edm ation wc*n* ju'o' ided in thc^ colonisaticm areas in 
the distiiets of Hakaipuij a red tlie l-Har^aiias at an initial and recur- 
rin[ 4 ^ e\}HMidi turc' <»f Hs. ‘J,o00 and Us. rc'spec ti vely . 

{(f) /ul nr af mn of ( * hiilnnas , 7 ipoi os anti Mn</hs in the (^hitioffon f/ 
/i/risiofir— X ( fov (*i umcm t hi^h s< head was (^staldishml at Uan^aimili 
wluuc* free* education witli free Ixuiid and lod^Nti^ went* ^ivem t(» the* 
Iwiys td t’hakmas, d iparas and Mu^hs. ^'herc‘ was alscc a training class 
in c<»umMdion with the sc hoed for tin* benefit of t’hakmas and I'ipara.s. 

ift) In the* district of the ‘Jf-Har^anas 2 primary schools for hoys 
ami 1 for ^irls, wliic h had heew originally startt‘d hy lire ScM-reiarv 
of the llejuc»sst‘cl (lasses Sociedy were* takcor over for maintenance ftcun 
the Kiisst'X 'frust Fund. A sum <d Us, 50,(MK1 was set jrpari from the 
endowment on aec'ount of these sc liocds, 

(i) SonMufficud afpneies . — The Uen^^al Soeial Service T^eague and 
the Soeiety fm’ the Imjrrovement cd Hack ward (‘lasses o|x*in»d many 
juimary schoeds in two jniits of the Pii^sidem v. I'o eiicotjrage (In* 
edueaticmal ac tivities of the latter a.sHoeiation, (Jccvei iiimint sanctionel 
in 1918-15) an annual [Arrant of Its. M,()tlO and a non-reeurrin^ ^rant of 
Its. 

48. The speeial measures taken in thia dire<dir>n since the inlm- 
duetion of the Uefeums are mentioned htdow : — 

(a) Two new" schools w(»re started at Ichaptir by the autlioritic^s 
of the Ilifle and the Metal Factories for the education of the children 
of their emplox^ees. The former Bch<K>l was subsidised by Oovenrinefit, 
Oovernmeni aid during Uf25-20 to the institution being Hs. 2,700. 



(h) tn 1922-23, an extra rei iUTinx ^rani of R«. 20,000 a year, Wji>i 
made available and it wan distiibuied lor expenditure on ilie {olltiwinjc 
olijeeift ;~ 

(1) A nu’urriii^ g'raiit of Uh. frl2 |xu annum for the BaptiHi Zenana 

MiHHion at Entally aw eonti ibuti^m toward« the eont of the 
ediKatioii of Honthaii and abor‘i^»:inal ><irls undergoing a 
eour«e of iiLstruetion extending o\er four veaiK in the 
mission in order to quaiifv them selves as iearhers of Sonthal 
sehools. 

(2) The creatiim (»f several si holarshi]»s varying from Ks. 3 to 

Its. 30 a mi>nth for the Inoiefit of the depressed or back- 
ward idasses, 

(3) A grant of Us. 15 |H»r month towards the rent of a house hired 

for the Naniasudru Students* Hostel at Kaiidpur and 
aiioihei gjant of Us. 11 a month towards the alliovanee of 
the Su|M*i intendent of that hostel, 

(4) A capital grant of U.s. 12,32ft and an additional rerun ing grant 

of Ks. 3,250 a year, to the Society for Bai kward (3asses, 
in order to enable it to start new schools. 

{5) A lapital grant of Us. 250 and a recurring g'lant of Us, l.fi5(> 
|H»r annum for tin* training class for Sontliul opened 

at Bhimpur in the district of Miflnaj>ur In* the bs al mission 
authorities, 

(c) A scheme lor* educati»»ii of aboriginal children living in the dis- 
trict (d Uung]>ur was apjnoved by (fovernnuMit for introduction from 
the 1st April 1020. I'he cost of scheiiH* was estimated at Us. 50 initial 
uinl Us. 540 recurring l»cr annum. In its features the scheme was 
similar to the Sonthal eiiucatioii scheme already in operation in the 
Uaishahi l)i visiiui. 

(d) In 1023-24 (bnernment sanctioned a si heme for the education 
of Sonthals in the district of Maida at a cost of Ks, 3,400 ca[>ital and 
of Us, 2,752 recurring from provincial revemies. A revised etilargeil 
scheme for tin* same purjKise was introdueeil with i‘fTect from April 
1027 at a total cost of Us. 2,504 recurring and of lis. 7,350. 

The following twn schemes have also received the administrative 
approval of (loverniuent and now await the provision of funds: — 

(i) An extension of the siiieme already in o|H*ratiou for the edu- 

cation of Sonthals in l>inaitHue at an extra cost of Ks. 1,080 
TiMuiring and Ks. 5,075 capital from provimaal revenues, 

(ii) CerUiin improvemeiiis in the scheme of Sonthal education in 

the Burdwan Division at a recurring cost of Hs. 17,861 
fuliimate) and eapitiil cost of R,s. 2,400. 



(r).The SiMiety for the Improvement of Baekwaril ClaaseH have 
l)eeii given an a<h!ttioual grniit of Rh. a year with effect from 

19?tVi*4 for the ex|)ausu*n t>f its eilueatioiiul tu*tivitie8 in the province. 


Technical Education. 

*t9. Technical education is under the tduuge of tlu^ Minister for 
Agriculture ai»d lndustru\s. In the snljjiM <s t>f (’'oininerte and 

Art were included uinho teidini^al eihnatioti. Init wer*^ afterwards 
transferred to the K<lu< at itui lte|»artnient. Kvrluding the i4»st of these 
two siihjects, ttn* *v\|MMiditure on technical talui^atioti increa.s(»d fioin 
less than Hs. d lakhs in 11121 to Hs. fi lakhs in l!)2(>-27. and has 
since la^eii raised In another lakh. 

'Fhe ih veloprnent of <♦*( lmi<‘al ediu idion has hia*n mostly on the 
lines whii'h had al!t‘a<Iv Iwaoi laid th»wn hefioc 1^21, ainl has largely 
lieer» gmihsl hy tin* i e( annmeinlat ions rd a ctiijiinittee whicli sat in nUf) 
with Sir RajtMidia Nath Miikh»M*ji n*i (’hairinan. this (oinituttee 

wtM(‘ due th<‘ oiKMiihg oi the Kanrlira|>ara Te» hni( al S( hotd in HI22t 
providing hig^her tln*orctiral training for a|»p!‘(Oitices tm tlie Kastern 
lien gal Uailwitv, and tin* opening in Ul2h of tlu‘ falcntta Technical 
School whi<'ii pro\idi's similar training for apprentii/es emplovtMl in 
the large industrial wcukshops in ami around i'alcutta. 

Before the irit ! oduct ion id tlic Reforms there were three Govern- 
ment technical sc hools. l>esid('s a rmrnlHO’ of junior teihnical sclnsds 
and elassivs uialntaimul l>y loi al aut ln»rities. A fourth < lovei niii«*nt 
Sidiord Was ai hied in IH22, When the re[>or( of tin* Bengal ifeirtuii h- 
inent ( dnuuittee was <onsidertui !»y ( f<»vertiment , it was d(*cided that 
tile four schools slauild 1 m* letaineil as iiKHlel Hchcads. It was further 
derided in BfJn, when thete was in» Minister, tliai aj>art from these 
scho<ds, technic ul edm ation slnnihl he encouraged hv a system of grants- 
in-aid. In tht‘ hdlowing year cdfect was griven to this policy hy a 
dec isioii to incrt*asc the grant s-in-aid to tec hnic al and inihistrial schools 
l)v jnovidiiig additional sums of Rs. dthlMWl, K,s. (HhtlBd and Us, IHf.tMH) 
during thc> next three years. 

has a steady exfmiision since }flf2l in the riumlw^r of 

weaving scIuhiIs. Bef<»r»* tlmt vauir tliere weri* six tlisfric f and seven 
jitui|Witetic weaving s<'hools% all connected with (lie (ioverrnneni Weav- 
ing Institute ui Herainpore. There are mm eight distrif t and tw'entv- 
Hix [Moijiatetic scliocds; it is ittiendetl ti» increaM* ibis nurril>**r wdien 
funds are availalrle, and also to open a }Hiwef«we;iviiig section at the 
KeiairqMne Institute. Ihirties for demonstrating hand-loom weaving, 
dyeing ami printing were sarictfoiied in 1922, and the present Minister 
protxmes to employ five more fKirties <if this kind. A schotil for silk 
weaving and dyeing was opened at Berhamfmre in 1927, effect thus 
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being given to a .<»cheme of the first Minister, Kawab Saiyid Nawab 
All Chaudhuri. 

The Bengal I'aniung Inslitute, which was started in 1919 as a 
reHtnirch taiifu^ry, has hf^en deveb»|:ie<L In 1922, during the first 
ministry, the retention of the institute was sanctioned for five years, 
and a new tlejMirture wjis made in the creation of a party to demon- 
strate modern inetho<ls of iunnittg. The iiistitute was made jH^rmanent 
in 1920. IKiring the preseiii Ministry a jirojsisal for establishing 
coursen of iiiHtructiofi in lujoi and sluie making has Insen approved, 
urnl a sehenie for a two-year <‘<iur.se of theoretii^al training is under 
consideration. 

Engineering c*ontimies to he taught at the Bengal Engineering 
(hillege, Sihpvir, the most iiiijioitant institution for technical training 
in Bengal, and also at the Ahsanulla S< hool of Engineering at Dacca. 
Arrangements for giving insirmtioiis in mining in the Bengal coal- 
fiehls were inatle in 1922 dnring the first ministry. 

State seliolarships for ti^chniral training abroad have heen a charge 
on pr«»vim ial revioiues sinee I!t21. They an* given fr»in) lime to time 
on jiviiuiples similar to those fonueilv followed hy the ifoverninent of 
India. 

The piogiivss of technical and industrial e<hication under the Agri- 
cMiltnre ami Industries Dejuirtineni from 1921 to tin* end of ]92l> is 
.shown in the hdlowing statemeni: — 


War. 

No. of inM- 
titlltioDH. 

No. of 
srluflars. 

'folrtl «*x(M'n<(ittiiv. 

1921 


4.tt93» 

lU. 

liriii 

119 

fi.532 

, 

(a»vornirKHit . Nfui ( JoN'oriiUieiil . 

Hs. Hh. 

l.SH.OS:? 4.73.934 

n,fi9.eir> 




r — '■ 

4.92,r>lJ< 9.09,r>27 


* Kxt'ttidtiig lor IVtiuiiOTtUi ii»d Artti liiMltotkttiti hliirre r*tT»nfffrnTii to Edueation 

n^partmoiit. 


'rUe alstve statement refers to Ooverninent or Ooverninent-aided 
institutions, Idiere also exists — and it dales from l»efore the Heforms— 
the welbe(|«ipiKHl Teehiiical School at Jadab[Mn\ 24-Barganas, which 
is inaintaiiied hy the National Council of Edufation. It now^ has an 
income of some d lakhs and leceives no aid fnun (Government. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER If. 

CroMftti of oxpomiiUiro on Education in Bengal, 1921-22 to 1928-27, 
under the ttiroo main heads University (including Collegiate) 
Seoondary «wl Primary, but omitting expenditure on Inspootorato 
and Special Schools such as Training Schools, Madrasahs and 
School of Art. 


Univ'^t'fvit y. 

StM'ontlAry . 

Prirnary. 



T*Aal Kj‘f*en*iitur€ . 



rVr 

o»‘rit . 

ItH. P.r 

Ha. IVr 

ft 111 . 

1921 22 . 

n8,u».i>oo (»r :t9 9 

1, 02,S4,fMiO or 4r* 7 

54.0H,4<Hl or 24 *0 

t921i 27 . 

HS.2 1 ,9iM» or :U 0 

I. 2H.34.0OO Of 4r» 2 

07,01,100 or 23 H 

1 . 

29,04,700 

27,:>O.0<Hl 

13,52,700 


1 

E.rpetf^dU 

it rt’ from Govern mnU Futuh. 


1921 22 

:iO,S9,:iOO t.r 42 4 

19,92,r>0O or 27 4 

22.0.5.200 or 30 2 

19211 27 . 

:t^^,72.^rOOo^44 7 

24,7l.m>0 or 2H ft 

2a. 25, 01 M) or 20 H 



4,79,040 

1,20, 4 (Ml 


Tlu> cdcct i)f llif shorlagf of ({ovcrniiioiil fintiiM is siiowii in Um 
table belaw: — 



HBB 

1922 2 : 1 . 

1923 24. 


1925 26 

1926 27. 


R«. 

Ha. 

Ka. 

ii». 

Km. 

Ha. 

PHrirary 

22,05,2<K> 

2I,ft4,mKI 

21,47,7(8) 

20,95,rKKl 1 

23,6I,3(M» 

23,25,600 

BafNHidiwy 

I0.92,5(K) 

20,66,700 

20.42,0(H) 

I9,«9,H(m j 

24,59.100 

24,7!,m)0 

Ufiiv<?r»ity 

aO,H9.3<K> 

33,86,700 

34,97.4(81 

34,23,3(H» 

i 

36,08,000 

38.72,500 


m 
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CHAPTtft Hi. 

Loctf telf«Go«eriiiMfit in Bengal. 

50. In deMTibing the frameHork of local <5elf-go% eminent in 
Bengal it in not neoeasury to go furthet biiek than the middle eighties 
of the la^^t centurv when the two prim ijnil enactment.^ under which the 
local affaii'K of the jirovime are administered the Bengal Municipal 
Act of 1884 and the Local Self-tiovernment Act of 1*885 were paased 
into law, |Tmlei the one Art there are “ towns ” with a inunicipa! 
government such as <d)tained in Kngland and, under the other, rural 
areas with a murh less a«lvanred form of self-government. 

51. MlllliCtpdiiti0S. — Ihe rfmditions im the formation of a muni- 
cipality ar<‘ that at least (hicf^-fourtlis of tlu' iolult male jMtpuiatifin 
must be (diii^fly employed in pursuits other than ag! ieult ur(‘, tliat (In* 
nuinlwr erf inhalritants is rnit less (lian d.tKHt and that the density (d 
population is not less than I ,(HM) to a square mile. f i» tlu‘ distr irls 
adjoining Cahaifta several municipalities have beer) fornnsl to nn‘el 
the needs of industrial or mi(hlle-rlass |M)|)ulat iotjs. Tlnue are a f(‘W 
industrial fowris in oilier flirts <d the pioviiuc*. sindi as Asaiisrd and 
Kaniganj in the eoal mining* area, Narayangunj, the eentre of the 
jute trade in Kastio-n Broigal, and the por t of ( 'liil tagong. Most (d 
the ofiicr irnntif ipalit i**s are the nuirket towns of tounliy liisltiets; 
(he flistiiet err snb<liA isional rourts and the ba/ars form the eeiitte, and 
the rest of the town edten (onsists of little* mon* than gtoups ol villages 
inttuspeised with liehls. Conditions have not eliangosl rhnitig the 
years <d tin* lefoi nis; tin* total number of munieipalit ies in ]!t!M was 
115 ami it is now llti. Tliere are* more* in Wesleiri H<*ngal than (*ls(*- 
wiiere, the nuinlM‘r, (*\tluiling Caleaitta and llowialc btdng 71 with 
an average* |H)pulafion ed l5,tHWb In Kastern Bengral there are 2t> 
muniiipnlitms with an average ]M)pulation of liLttOO. The* eity of 
])aee'a has 1 H),45tl jMMiple*: the ne^xt large*st terwu Ims dtidKHl and the 
smallest 1,858. In the [duins elistricls td Northern Bengal there are 
no large* (t>wns and only 18 iiniiiiei(ailities ; the average ]H>|>ulHtion is 
14,tHK); the {eopulalioti of the largest tow n is 25,518 and of llic sinallc*si 
8,145. 


52. OisB^iot anii local iNNinIs. — While it was decided that for town 
arenas mutviedfial iMHlies like the British Town Conncils should fw* set up. 
the* jirime unit adopted for rural self-government was the eivil district. 
Kuch district was to he administered by a distric t lanrnd on the 
anulogy of the county councils at Himie, The comparison is, h<iw^- 
cver, fnlbH‘ious. There are 20 district iKuircls in Bengal and the 
nveragc' urea under the charge of eacli is 2;T00 square miles. In 
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Englaltd the average area under a eouuty eouncil is only 800 square 
uiiles, and in Scothind 900, 

When we eoine to [Hipulation and eonHider the <xunparative lack 
of iranspoii faeilities in Bengal, the contrast is still more striking. 
The average p^jpulation ( lasted as mini in an English shire is 128.1K)0; 
and in Srotlawd just over HO, 000; in Bengal the average }M>[HiIatioU of 
a district is between I A and If millions or gieater than that t>f New 
Zealand. I'he MidnajKne tlistrict has an area id square miles 

and Mymensingli of siiuaie miles. The pi)|>ulation oi the lattei 

distrii't at flie 1921 ("eirsus was -almost entirely rural. It 

is obvious that a l»i>dv with so large an area a ml fKvjnilatifin under its 
charge (*annot administer ItKal affairs properly without the most 
thorough -going decentralisation id powers and activities. All except 
two small distiii'ts ai<‘ ilividtal into subdivisions, and tin' Ai t established 
liK'al IhkikIs for these areas. There are S2 sm h boai'ils with an averagi' 
area <d‘ Hid sijuaii' inih's and ati avenigi' population of r>12.2r>(t. These 
bxad boaiils having unni’ managi'alile areas uirrler their < harge than 
district boards might on that ac<x>un< lie expi*i (etl <i> Ik* luoie «‘fH< ieni 
units of liw al sidf-govi*i firmciit. The Aid, h<iwf»v<M\ i!ii|>oNed no 
statrrtiirv dutiiss orr thi*in, but simply en)|M>wer(*il tht*m to ib*al with 
sui h niatti'rs as might lie tiarisfene^l ti> tliidr iontrol arid administia* 
tiorr by ( rov (*r or the distrii t Imard. So far us ti»ivernmeni are 

< ouiernixl , this firovision s«*ems to have been a <lea«l bdt«*r exi*ept in 
the AsaiiMiI subilivision — a i'oal mining ar<*a — whioe Ciimlitions are 
[Hxuliai. Distriit boards have rlevolved a ciudain numlier of iluiies 
on loial biiards. Imt have* in gemujil given them little inilefK*mleiM’e 
and less money. 

bd. Union COffimitteOS. — dire Act further provided for the estab- 
lishment of units of IfK-al adinriiisf ration ilealing with still smaller 
areas ialbnl Uftion <*<immitlees, ea<h ti* a<lministej the affairs id »» 
village or a groufi id villages, l-nion iSHiiinittees are empiiwered bv 
the Aid to take certain elementary sanitary measures, to conKtrmd 
and repair village roa<ls ami bri<!ges, ti> maintain ]»iimary siduMds arol 
disjrensuries, tii keeji an estaldishmenf for cleansing the villages am! 
to provide a water-sup] dy, Fiir fiiiniicing their aedivities it left them 
dejiendent on the r harity (d the distriit Iwiard and on su<*h iaxaiion 
as they might edmose to levy of their iiwn aiCfinl. latdie advairtage 
was taken of the [irovisions tif the Af t relating iii nnifui eommittee'^, 
and by the year 1919 only 5 |K*r cent of the |M»]inlat iioi of Bengal 
lived in the jurisdiction of nniori eoirimitieeH. Bv 1925-20 almost 
half of these union ionimittees hail been rejilaced by the new union 
boards. 

54. CfiftUkillari tiniom* — Another unit of rural self-giivernment of 
a limiieil kind had lieen ideated by the rhaiikidari Act id 1870 in ioder 
to provide for watch luid ward in the villages, Fnitdically the whole 
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(A rural l^ngal was divided up into looal areas, described in the 
Act as viilag'cs but more cotiiiwouly lefeireii to m uiiions. Jivimding 
l(» tbi» piiMcijileH ot flu* ( ■huukidari Matiual ttie uiatins are coinjKU-1 units, 
ticither so .small that they cun W cunirolled hj village cliviucs, m>r ho 
large the [aiiichayiii or coininittee of iiss€*shrnerit is out of touch 

with the \}llagt‘rs. Ten or twelve stiuare iniles and a populatioit from 
tlJMMt to are laid down as sultahle standards for the ui’ea of a 

union. Within this urea the Magistrate apjioints not less than d nor 
Irene than b jesi^hnrls to Ire lire jwim hayaf. The staiuhny duty of the 
pahehayat is to assess and toUeet ehaukitlati tax, which is a ntte 
ass€*ssed on Irousehirlders aeeorrling to their means, ami to pay the 
cliHukidais or village fMrlica?. Om* member of the panchayat is 

a|»|>oint<*d as the coltm ting metiilrer and, in |»ra< ti<'e, little work is 

done^ f'xcepl by him. It is In* who prepares tln‘ a.ssessment list for 

tbi‘ a(rf»r<oal of the paui hayat, and crdhn ts the tax and [rays tire 

( haiikiilai.s. It is from him in the first instance that, in cast* of <it‘faulf . 
the pay td the ( haukidais is realisetk With the obj<*et of encourag- 
ing a fV<*ling of lesjMrrrsibiHt y untl self-i‘<»s|H*<'t in the pjunhu>;its, the 
system has lH‘(*n nnHiith‘r! in stone tlistriets l»y a|tp«nnting a prt'sidmt, 
and givitrg hint and the pain hayat witltn jM>wt*rH ; but tin* main ftmtures 
ol the sysltnn remain tin* saint*. I’bi* jranehayats an* rt‘spofisibb‘ ttr tht* 
Magisiratt* wbo ajrpoint.s them: the niembeis are |M*ist>nally resiMrn.silde 
itrr the cidler tion of tlie tax and tin* payim‘nf trf tlu* tlmukidais; ami (ht* 
appeal ol the assesst*es is td tin* Magistrate. It i.s indy in iht* ehaiikirlari 
panchayat that the piiiiciph* of tire |K*isiinal tiiiam iai n*s|)<insibilit y of 
tin* inendH‘rs <d a local htwly is ftnind. It does not exist in any of the 
let ill st‘lf-gt>Vi*rning bo<lit*s. 

TiO. The chaukitlari panchayat systt*m is still in force in about 
two-thirds <*f the pnrviftce. It is gradually lH*ing dis]r]aced iry the 
newer system of tinion Iroaids. As the ehaukidari system is under the 
control of the Magistrate and the Ihdir e ne]»arlnieni , and the union 
hoaials are utnler tin* distrirt boards and the Local Se!f-(fovernment 
Ifepartnieut , the cdiange involves a partial transfer of cirntrcd from the 
reserved to tin* tiansferr<*d side of ( fovernmenL 

5<i. Union boofcis* — The creation of the union iHunds was the out- 
come of the advice of the District Adrninistnition (\>mmittee of lOLl 
that the ilutics hitherUv diH<’harged by the ehaukidari |mnchayat 
together with those usnigned under the Local S<df-(i o vein me nt A<*t to 
union 1 <>nuiiittt'<*.s should in fulure Ih* entnisted in «mch group of 
villages to a single authority — the union Ixiard, The whole <»f Bengal 
was to l>g tiuipfKHl xnxi into unions, eindi under a union lioaid, which in 
turn were to In* grt>u^H»d into ci ivies, eai*h (insisting of Jlf) or so unions 
under the charge of a rircle Officer. The uiiitiii Imards were to pay 
and to some extent to control the vilhige [Kilice, and af the sanu^ time 
were to W entrusted with the s[M*nding of such amounts as they might 
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obtain by local taxation or in the form of grants from the district hmvci 
on supplying the element^ay wants of the village |)eo}>le in ies|H*ct of 
lommtinicutiona, sauitaiion^ piiniai‘>^ eduimtioiu ainl nnHlical treat* 
inent. It wm also pro|K)sed that l>eiu‘hes and courts luighi be foriniHl 
of selected iiieml>ers of boanis to dcndde ptstty^ criinitiul cases and civil 
suits. In all these matters the Imards were to act uutler the su|>tcr- 
vision and with the advice of the Circle Otticer as represen f in g the 
l)istri(rt Magistrate, The Circle (tfticer was to ami has actually 
proved to be an inijH>rtaiit, [H*rhaps an essential^ fcsiture of the whole 
system. He is a ineinbei of the Bengal Junior (yivil Sio vice. S|a*mUng 
most of his time on tcmr he acts as thc^ guide, pUilosojdier and frico\d 
of the union boards, most of wbieh are c<>inix>sed of oidiiuuy agri- 
culturists with little ediUMitioii or knowledge of how to conduct puhli<^ 
affairs. 

These recommendations were emlM>died in tlu? Village Self-Ciovern- 
merit Act of U)19. Cnioii Iniurds have under this Act been cHtablished 
Hi one district after another till by this time 2,874 of them are acdually 
working or are reiol.v to start working out of a |Kissible total <*f (». 178. 
I'lie work of establisliing them wm hainjH'reil in the lw*ginriing by the 
iion-cteofHontioii movement, and the »Swarajisl l*arty liave extended 
their jiolicv of obstruction to these iMairds. Ibogress tcx> woubl liuve 
been ijuiv ker hml a suffieient mimlH*r of Circle (Mheers been available 
at tile start, but a large numlaM of additional olliiers has had to be 
ret ruiied, ami new lioards couhl only Ik? slartml as the servi<es of these 
otheers beranie availabh*. It has Iwhmi deeidml tliat the normal area 
ot a union should not 1 h* less tlian 1(1 s<|uaro miles unless (he <Ieiisiiy 
ol po}>u!atioii materially exceeds 1 ,(MM) jxu’ sf|uaie milt', ami that it 
shoulil not be grtsitei than 16 square miles unless large tracts of luiin- 
hubited count IV have to Ix’ included. 


Municipalities. 

57. Calcutta Corporaticn* — Whilst all other munii‘i}>alit ieg in 
Bengal are governed by the Bengal Muiiieipal Act of 1881, ibis Act 
dcxNS not ajiply to Caleutta^ a city with a [K>pnlatit)n of about a million, 
and is modified in the case rff Ibrnriih, a town of 2(IO,(MNt iw'ojde, by 
the application of 4‘eriain provisions of the (Jaicutia Municipal AH. 
1'he Bengal Muiiicipiii Act ha^ rentaiiied iirichatiged since 1884, Imt 
tlie munitipal constitution of Cabnitta was entirely clmtiged in Ht2d 
by an Act Imsed on a bill drafted in 1918 wbieh the Minister Hit 
Hurendra Nath Banerjea deserilied as the most imjwrtant measure of 
munteifml legislation during his Ministry-— a ni€»asure which he eon- 
C’eivefl as “ placing the new law in conformity with the spirit of the 
Beforms,'* and creating a veritable Swaraj in the giyvernment of the 
iecoild city of the Empire/' Be it remem beml/’ he wrote in his 
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book A Nation in Makinff, that the revenues of munieipal Calcutta 
are flea rly otte*fifth of the revenues of Beitgal, and will under the new 
law lie ( oiil rolled by the rejireseiitatives of the fieople. The Corporation, 
with foiir-fiftb« of the members elected by the rate-payers, will have 
i^iipieine autkrrilv. Theif Chief Exeirutive Officer will be elected by 
them, subject to confimiation by (Government. The Mayor, who will 
1 h» the tSfHnrker of the House, will also ow*e his office to popular cltM'iion. 
I'he constitution of the CorjKiratum has lieen demcK‘ratised by the 
broadening of the franchise, the abolition of plural voting and the 
admission of women into the electorate/’ 

58. Forimr Gont^itutioii of CakuitU Corporatton*— Under the old 

law Cab iiita was governed by threi^ separate authorities — the (corpora- 
tion itself, the (General ConimittiH*, an<l the Chairman — each with iiide- 
[Hvndent and se[>arate |K»wers, Tiie CorjKiration was constituted as 


lollows : — 

it) Elected Ward (%mi miss loners ... 25 

(2) ( ■ominissioners ap|s>inted by the Bengal Chamlier of 

( Vunmerce ... 4 

<d) (’ominissioners apfsiinted by the Calcutta IVades 

AsscM'iatioii ... 4 

(4) Commissioners appointed by the Port Commis- 
sion ers . . . 2 

in) Ounmissiciners a|>poiiited by (ioverinnent , 15 


1'ot al . . . 50 


The (fcneral (‘ominittee cMUisisted of 12 nnunbeis — 4 elected by the 
Ward (^immissioiHU's, 4 by the other (\uiimissioners, and 4 af»fK>inted 
by (Goverfinient. Until Mr. S, N. Mallik was aj>}KdutcMl as Chairman 
in 1922, the Chairman and Deputy Chairman were memliers of the 
Indian Civil Service apjKiinted V»y (lovernment. 

59. Formor fronolitso for Calcutta CorpcMratto(n.~The frunehise 
under the old law was limittnl to male adult residents who — 

(a) ownetl ulid wcupiinl land or buildings in (’aleutta valued for 
assessment purjKw^^s at not less than Its, 150 a year; 

(h\ owned luiul or buildings in Calcutta valued for assessment 
purfHises at not less than Hs. 300; 

(c) 4 H!Cttpied land or Imildings in ('alcutta valut^l for assessment 
^ pur|io»es at not less than lls. 300; 

((f) bad taken init a license for the practice of certain trades and 
callings (mininmm payment Its. 25 a ymirV; or 
(e) had paid on their sole acc4rttnt not less than Its. 24 by way of 
municipal taxes. 
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60. Pmmt 11 mier ih^ Aei of 1923 the fraut Ivise wa^s 

ext-eiicied to u4uh rt?«ident« of either sex who have — 

(n) {>a!(t not less than Its. 12 hy way of muiiicijMil rates ; 

(6) have paid rent for not U^s than siisiiiiowths at a rate of not 
less than Its. 25 a month; or 

(e) own huts in a hustee cm iK-eount of whieh huts not less than 
Its. 12 by way of tiniiuciiml rates has Iteen pai<J, 

61. Coiistitutiofi of now Caloutta Corporation.~rhe new Corpora- 
tion is eonstitiiteal as follows: — 


( 1) (/oum illors eleeted by general non-Muhaminadan 


consiitueiHies ... 18 

(2) Councillors tdeeted by Mubamiiiadan ('tmstituejn ies 15 

(3) (Councillors elected l>y the Bengal Chamlw'r of 

{Commerce ... 6 

(4) Councillors elected by the Caboitta Trades Associa- 

tion ... 4 

(ini!H‘illors elected by the Port (\)mmivSsione» s 2 

((• ^ ( Vmncillcn's ii]‘p<»inted by (iovernment 10 

(7) Aldermen elected by the Councillors . 5 


I’he Mayor and iK^puly Mayor are tdcs tcMl yearly. The MayorCft 
duty is to [>reside ovt*r imagings of the Corj>oration. Tlie intention 
of the Act is that tbf* ordinary adminisl ration should 1 m» carried on by 
the {'hief Kxecutivo (Hticer who is dwcuibed tts “ the* principal extsui- 
(ive ofiiccr *' of tht‘ ('oriMrral ion with authority over all other officers 
and servants and with the rigid to Ih^ present at meetings and to take 
piiH in the discussions, but not to vole. (Certain duties, bn* example 
in regard to cdec tions jind ussessiiients, are assigniHl to tlu' ('hief 
ExcHutive Officer l>y the Act, whiles the ( V)rjK>ration is authorised to 
delegate any of its }H>wers to him. The ('liief Executive Officer, in 
fad, was to take fhe j>bice of the Chairman under the^ old ecuistitution, 

62. Thi Corporation under Cwarajist oontroU—When tlie first 
ebn lions tiKjk place under the new' A<*t the (Jorfwrat ion was captured 
by the Swaraj party wliich ran the elections on party lines and secured 
the ndurn of a large numlK^r of candidato. The late Mr, C. 11. Dus, 
the leader t)f the Swaraj [»arty, elected Mayor while his chief 

lieuietiaiit, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bone, was elected Chief Executive 
Officer. Sir Surendru Nath Barierjea coinnientefl xm th<\s<» f>rocfH*diiigs 
at iniges 3(Kl2t6f> of his book A JSatum in Maki^^f, He deHx rilKul the 
election of Mr. C. IL Das m the crowning Idunder of the new n^gime 
in view of that gentleman’s total lack of expcf^rience of inunicijial iidminis- 
tration. He pointed out that Mr. Dim defeated the objwts of the 
Act bjr lifrcoming not only the Speaker <4 the He««e, but aUo to all 
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inteiitw and pur|>o»*eB, the real head of the executive. He further com- 
men led on the elect ion m alderiueii of young men who might have 
easily ton tested seats, for no other reason apimrentl}- than that they 
Wf‘re Swarajists. The intention of the Avi in providing Itn^ the elec- 
tion of aldermen was tiM seats should Jm* provided for a few ehleriy 
men who would not care to face the risk of avn election, but whose 
advice w^ouhl Ik* useful and whose jiresence would add to the dignity 
of the ('(^rtsmifion. The Swarajist majority, however, merely used 
this provision in onb^r to a<l<l to their minilKTs. By his great influence 
and outstanding |>erHoiialit v Mr. Das suceeetled in creating from atiiong 
the Swaraj coun(iHors a coinjnut, well-drilled caucus which adiuinis- 
ter*Hl niunii'ipal affairs from a |>olitical instejul of a civic jx)int of 
view'. The iwdicy to Ik* udo|>ted in n^gard to any imfKirtant 
tioii Ihal w'us to come Indore the (Vnjmration was settled l>eforidiand 
in a party nunding. Alter Mr. Das’ <leath, tlie executive apjKmred 
to be dominatiHl hy the new Mayor, Mr. J, M. Sen (tupta, who was 
alstj tin* leader of ilie Sw’araj |mrty, and by the inemWrs of his party 
in the (Virpoiation. There were (‘ontinuons cncroachinents or* the 
junver cd the t’hief Kxeeutivc* Dflicer. which reduced the initiative and 
authority of that oflicei to a mere shadow. 

A c hatige has lH‘en iakiicg jdaee since* the s**cinid ehadion under 
the new' Act in The bond wliieh attaclns! a numlnM' of Muham- 

madan couiicillois to the Swaraj party was dissfilved, and the Swaiajists 
found thc^mselves in an actual nuiiority in the new ('oi }>ora< ion. The 
choice of aldernn*n was made more in atcordunec’ with tlie spirit ot 
the Act, two at least of those who were elcM'U*d laung elderly men 
with long c*X}Huiencc* of uiuirieijml affairs. Tin* Swaraj party, ln»w- 
ever, rcmuiiniHl the only oigaiiisc‘d party in the ('or|H)ration, and us (he 
only lamd of union bed ween the nunaining councillors was opjH)8ition 
to the cauc us it was not found easy to secure united action. Mr. Sen 
(iupta was re-elected Mayor, and (he standing committc^es w'erc packed 
with Sw'arajisis. The op|>osition, however, have recently sbowai more 
power of ioinhinution ; and after a preliminary succx^ss in the matter of 
an ap|HUUtun*ut , have succeeded in dedeuting the Sw'arajist caiulidute 
for the Mayoralty, and have ousted the? Swarajists from the standing 
committees. 


63. Working of the Coiporation. — AlK)ut the working of the Cor- 
(K>ration under tlie new sy.«tenj opinions naturally differ. Its critics 
allege (hat there is w lack of financial sagacity and a tendency to dis- 
leganl the advice and warning of the Corporaikm^s financial adviin^rs 
In the conduct of business there is great delay, and time is wasted 
in long discussions. The fear of unpc^pulaiity causr*s a reluctant to 
take eoereive measures against defaulters and other offenders. The 
relaxation of dtscipliue among the staff both in the offices and amU 
side i» uttributed to the lack of supervision end the oodemining of 




ilie Executive Officer's authority by the inteifenmee of indivitiual 

coiincililcUK. Corruption h»« been freely asserted to bt? pi'e valent in 
i»ome departmentH. 

Whatever fotiiulatuu) there may \m for these eriticisttvs, there is 
much to be said on the other side. The difiinilt peiitwl of transition 
from a wide official control to the complete control ol elected repre- 
aentatives ha« paased w ithout disaster, and there is no appartuit demand 
lor a return to the toriuer (institution. Mr. Dus ami Mr. Sen thipta 
both presitled over meetings with fairness and dignity. Councillors in 
general show^ no lack of interest in civic affiuis and give uji much time 
U> utiemhmce at Cor|H>ration and comiiutlee imadings. 'I^Iumc is great 
keenness on ine<lica! and publi** health work, and tin* steal for lice 
primary education is .sliow n by the large iuiuiImm of new sclnads which 
have btHOi started during the last lew years. 

G4. Cimtrol. — The control of (loveininent over the t'orf>oration 
was largely relux(*d In' the Att of but there aic still, at least in 

law, some jmwers of control in matters 'of apjM»intmt*nts. (‘ontracts, 
loans, and audit, in the making of bye-laws ar»d other matttus. Thus 
(he appointment (d the Chief Kxeeiifive Officer, the Ik^puty Executive 
Offict'r, the Chief EnginiHU and the Health Office j is in each case 
subject to the approval of Oovernmeiit. In the ease of works ami 
contracts t}ovcrnTm‘nt sanction is rei|uired in cases involving nn expen- 
diture of mor('* than Its. lakhs. Without the sanction of the loiul 
Ooverniiient no loan ran be rais<*d, f»y tin* ( ’oi jxu ation and loans exi‘eed- 
ing Its. ‘Jo lakhs nHjuire (he sanction of the ( iovtu iinnmt of India. 
All bye-laws and rules framed l>y the Cor[M>ration re<|uire tin* j)reviou,s 
approval of ( tovernuH'irt. The loeal Oovernnnoit may re<|nir(* tin* 
Cor]Hiration to furnish tlnun with any lodurn or statcuuent regarding 
anv matter under its control or with a (‘opy of any document in its 
c harge* and may cb*pute any officer to make insjieclion of any depart- 
inerd. service, work or thing under the control c»f the Corporation. 
If (he local (foveriiim»nt are of c^piiiiori that any of the* chiti(*^s im[MKm*d 
on tile Corjiorution has not juMdormeel or has Immui fHuformed in 

an imjM*rfe»ct manner they may take action for the din*^ }x*rfornia!ute 
of suc h duiii*s. (loverinmuit have also fniwer to annul any proceeHling 
of the CoifHiiation which is not in conformity with tin* law^ and do all 
things necessary to secaire such conformity. The accounts of the 
CorjHiration are audited by otfieers apjKnnted by (lovevrmnent. The 
( 'orixmition is oldiged to ie|>ort to (loveriiment the ardion taken or 
proiKiHt^d by it in resfM^ct of any defects or irregularities that inayli© 
|M>iiitefl out by the aiiditors. tloveniment’s orders on such re|K)rt are 
to l>e final. But no jK>wer of surcharge is conferred by the Act. 

In practice, however, the control exercised by Oovernmeiit since 
the Act of 192-1 came into force lias lieen slight. There has been 
eorrespondence about the rate of growth o# the sinking fund of the 
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Cka'jHtmiUm, but m far no loan haa l>oen refuaed. The form of hye- 
lawa and rulea hag Wen fiiettled by dim^nggion. The powera of inspec* 
tion have not l)een uacnl, and generally gjieaking Oo\wnment have 
lait?n rehietunt to interfere with a powerful Corjamition whieh ha« a 
gtrong rnmne of itg ow^ii dignity. 

G5, Audit* — The jKigition with regard to audit is unmitisfactorv. 
Tfie (’oi jwmition aeeounts for the year ending 31 st March 1925, the 
fiiNt year under the tn^w ivgime, were c^xainiiUHl and test audited by 
the A( eountant-deneral, Bengal, and the Examiner, Outside Audit, 
(/alcutta. The (’or|H)r!ition maxiuiits are supfK>sed to be ready by the 
15ih July of tlie' year after the financial year to which they relate ; 
but they were myt ready for au<lit till Decern Wr 1925. The Accountant- 
Oeneral eoininentiHl on the gradually increasing dfday in getting th<w 
nccmints ready. A cojjy of the audit re|K>T’t wa.s funiished to Oov- 
erninent on the 25tli August 192(> and a further report dealing wdih 
the accounts of the year 1925-20 has since Wen received. The (V)r- 
poraiion has not yet repHcsl even to the* former refmrt in .spite of 
leminders. The latest letter from the (Jiief Executive Officer vstates 
(hut the refHiif is still under <-onsideration. The delay in prejiaring 
a<M*onnts and in dealing with audit re|s>rls is not a new feature 
jsM utiar to the ( Vu']K)ralic»n as now coiislitiited ; but it is evident that 
the c umbrous mac hinerv of tlu* (\)r}Kvrat ion and the dilatoi inc^ss cd' 
its proc'cslure teiul to make (lovernineni eontud in the matter of audit 
somewhat illusory. 


Other Mufiic4Militt0&. 


06. CoilStitUtlOft* — The Bengal Municipal Aet divided iminici- 
l>alitie.s into two main classes — 

(1) those in which two-thircls of the nuinlHu* of (^umnissioners 

were tev W edeeted and the remaining one-third ap|M>inted ; 
and 

(2) tlu^sc' in whicli the whole niiuilH'^r was to W apfHUiited. 


Rime the Act was |Uissed the privilege of cdecling two-thirds of 
the (’ommissioners has hevn extended to one muincdfmlity after another 
until now there are only thr<H> nninicijxilities in tlie plains from which 
this privilege i.s still withheld. UiMler the Act the ViccM ’hainnaii is 
by the Commissi one !*», while ex<‘€‘f>f in the c^ase -of certain 
Ified inunicipiiHties the Commissioimrs are given the option of 
eitlK^r elocting a Cluurnian from among their own nuniWr or of request- 
ing (lovernment to appoint a Chaimnin. In the .specified munici- 
paliiitNs, the ('haiman is appgiiiied by dovernment. For many years 
a large pnf>pt>rtion of municipal chairmen were ofiiaals; not only wcece 
there official ehainuen appointed by Oovernmeni, but iii some ingtancea 
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tbe npiiiicipal oj>mmi»«ioners iheni^elves elected Oovemmeni servants 
as their chairmen . The at the end erf 1&15 wm as follows:^ — 


Clmirmen of Mnnieipalities. 


Elected non-official# 

■# 

... 75 

Elected officials 


... 8 

N om i n iited non-offi c ijJs 


... 10 

Noin i nut ed official s 


... l» 


After <x>n8ulii«g the iminicipnlities coru'CMne<l, it wa.s ili*<ideHl in 
191G to extend the jnivilege frf electing their ihiiirnieii \n 11 uuinici- 
paliiies which hud myl hitherto enjoyed it. There are now only three 
municij>alitie8 in the iduins wdiich have cluvinnen a|)}Hnnte<l hv (iov- 
eriiinent, and only one of these is an official. 

TTnlike Oalcutta, in which a terlain number of s^nitH are ie8(*rve<l 
for Muhaiumadan representatives to la^ chosen during the first nine 
years hy Muhammadan electoraU^s, there are no separate Mtihuni- 
inadan (onstiluencies in Bengal. The n'presentalion of minorities is 
seinired hy the exercise of (Government’s jiower to ap|>oint tme»ihird of 
the memlHM*s, In most towiis in Bengal the Ifindus art* in the mujority* 
ami (Government’s }x>wer to apfxuut is gioierally used to give ri*pri*sen- 
t at ion to Muhamniadans ; but it is also iiswl in a f<*W’ eases to give 
rejnesentation to other minorities ami to industrial intert^sts in towns 
such as Budge Budge and Niirayariganj. So fai% almost no uilempi 
lots been made to provide seats by noiiiiimtton for reiuesentat ives of 
the labouring < lasses in ma*iufa< turiiig towns, chiefly IxH iiusi* genuine 
I epresentati ves aiH* diffi<‘ult to find, 

6T. Frawcllisd. — The municipal franchise outside ralcutiu is 
exert ise<l hy adult male rate-jmyers, and is bused on the fsisst^ssion of 
certain ijualificuiions. The fm>st general of thest* is the j>uvirient, dui- 
ing the year inumsliaiely preteding the ebntion, of any rate or tax 
of not less thair Bn. 1-8. Other iiualifications are the payment of or 
ass^‘ssiijent to income tax, the payment of rent of not less than Us. 20, 
and vaiious iHlucationa! t|iialiticHtions. The prt>|K)fiion of votms to the 
general iM/fnihition in inuniciffeilities outside (’aJx utta is 8 1 jho cerrf. 

For the purimse of election the nHinicipalities are divirled into 
wards; the nutnlH*r of meniliers to In* elcsrfed by ea<li wins] varies from 
one to four. Vrrfing in niunit ipal eleidions is by Imllot. 

68. FuMtiOM. — All nvunicipalities are anihotfsed to maintaifBi^ 
construct roads and bridges, primary sclumls and disiJensaries, to varry 
out measures of elementary sanitation including the provision of water- 
supply from wells and tanks, to cleanse street# and public (conveniences, 
and to require the removal of nuisances on private premisi^. Other 
duties that may be undertaken by municipalities with ^^vernxnenV it 
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are lighting with ga#i or eleetrie light, the pri>vi«ioHi cft water- 
anpply, and the clt'anmiig ol private privies and tesspoola, for all of 
which services sjwcial rates may lie levicMl. Then? are also certain 
other regulations, for example in regard to buildings, which may be 
enforced by inuiiici|mlities sjsMually iunpowered in this behalf. It i» 
iioteworthy that no resfa^nsibility in res{»ect of |H>lice baa Iuhui laid 
on iiiuniiipalities. Townsiolk in Bengal, unlike the villagers, have 
Uijthiiig to pay for vvatcli and ward, the %vhole cost of this service l>eing 
met by (iovernnient both in Cab utta and in other towns. 

69. Filllfl00« — The mainstay of mnnicipal finance is one or other 
of the following taxes; laith (*annot be in force in the same area: — 

(«) A tax on [Musons occupying holdings acconling to their pro- 
|Hu ty and circimistaiices in the munit ipality. 

(?>) A rate on the annual value of holdings. 

The tux on js^rsons. if equitably assessed, may Vie regarded as an 
ideal fonn of taxation, as individuals are taxisl according to their 
means. It is, howH*ver, diiticult in practice to assess fairly and it lends 
itself easily to evasion and to partiality. For this rea.son the tax on 
the animal value of holdings is reganhsl as a preferable fonn of im- 
post, and the tendency has been for muni<"ipalit ies, which Is^gan hy 
adoj>ting the tax on jHMKons, to substitute the tax on hohlings: thme 
are, however, towns in Eastern and Northern Bengal, where tl»e vsdue 
id hohlings is low', in which the suhstituthm of tin* lux on hohlings 
tor the tax on jswsons would involve a loss of revcume. The Bengal 
Municipal Bill ptiqHVsed to alsdish the tux on [kusoiis and make the 
tax on holdings uniNersal. Tlu‘ tax oiij persons may not cxcfSMl Its. 84, 
and the rate on the value of holdings is sulqis t to a maximum id 74 
per cent. In mhlition. inunii ijialities may 1 h* aulhoiised to levy the 
follow i Mg taxes , — 

(1) Fees for ileansing private privies and t*ess|HKds, usually culled 

the “ latrine tax."' These fees are fixed on a scale with 
refeieiue to the annual value of holdings. No iiiaxiiiium 
rate of iiichlence has Is'en prescrilM:*d in the Bengal Muiii- 
cijMil Act, but the fiH's auvriot exctHnl Us, 4Hi) in respect t>( 
any one bolding. 

(2) A water rate subject to a iiiaximiim of 7| per cent, on the 

annual valuta of holdings. 

1(8) A lighting rate for lighting with gas or electricity, the maxi- 
mum lunug 3 cent, on the annual value of holdings. 

Municifuilities have certain minor sources of income, but the only 
one which need lie mentioned is the mrt tax, which is an important 
source of income in some rural municipalities. This tax is a fee 
levieil on owmers for the registmtion of carts, which ore kept or used 





in the ijidinary eoiirge of buHineistH within a muiuripality. Much ol the 
lexemm from the«»e fees is derived from (^arts which are actually kept 
outsidil the municipality in rural ui'eus where for want of statutory 
authority iio similar tax is im|K>sed by the district fK>ard. 

TO, tlHMM 11111 IXpUldituri* — In 1920*27, the avenige income of 
municipalities in Ikmgal, excluding the met itijsditan inunicipalities 
oS Calcutta and Ilowrjih and leaving out of the cah ulation oja*iung 
halanees, loans ami extraorditiarv receipts was Its. 51,0011 or alH>ut 
.t3.825. The income of indiviilual inuiiicipalilies vat led from 
H». C,70,(K)0 in Dacca to Its. 4,148 in Maheshput' and Its. 2,584 in 
llebhatia. 

In the small municipalities a c‘ompurat ively large prt>js>rtio!i of 
their imoiues was sjhuO on the upkivp of disjH'nsaries, the main func- 
tion of which is to sii}>ply mcdiiine free to outdmn patients. Thus 
ilalieshpur spent 1.208 on its dispensary out <d its ificcune of 

Its. f,l48. lint on the uveiage, the munici|>alitieH H|KMit their incoim* 
on differenl pin}s»ses ac i ording to the folltoving |mm ceiitages : — 


Per cent. 

Conservancy ... ... 28 

Water-supply ... 11 ^ 

(Tunnuiniditioiis ... .. II 

(tllite and tax lolleeting estahlishtnent .. 9J 

liighting ... ... 7| 

Drainage ... ... (J 

iMlucation , ,, 5 

llosfutals and dis|«uisai ies 4 

(Hher cxjienditnie . ... J8 


71. BOffOWing. — Under the I/ocal Authorities Iauiics Act, local 
iKKlies may borrow money from ( rovernment oi ^ w it h (trA crnmcnt sanc- 
tion, from private sourtes. In pr;u‘li<‘(‘, privah* loans are vitv schloin 
sanctioned, and hKal autlnuities in any «ast‘ piebu to lunrow from 
(lovernmerit ns they get better ierm.s than lht*v would in the o[h*ii 
market. MiiMicipulitie.s l>oriow freely fntin (lovernment for the execu- 
tion of capital works — chiefly waOu -supply si heines' — and (fovernnnuil 
readily lend monev for approved projects if funds arc availalde and if 
the IcMail authority can show that it i.s in a |Kisitioii lo imnd interest 
and sinking fund charge.s. At the end of 1925-20, 48 municjjwilities 
w^ere in del>t to (lovaunmeiit, the total amount outstanding 
nearly Ils. 85 lakhs. Of this total, Howrah is n*spm si hie for 14 
Darjetding for 0, Dacca for 2f, and Krtshniigar for 2. 

72, MllflieifMli BHI * — The Bengal Municipal Act dates from 
1884 and no longer meets the needs of the larger municifwilities. Sir 
Surendra Nath Banerjea adopterl with some modifications a bill whicb 
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tad been prepared before 192L The mam feature® of the bill were 
an mcreaae in the proimriion of eletHed eommiaaioiierH, provision for 
th# representation of minorities, and a change in the franchise. To 
(ioveminent’s existing powers of control were to lie added tha power 
to take over the nianageineni of wati^r works and sewerage installa- 
tions, and as an alternative (4> su|>ersession , authority was to l>e given 
to (fovernment to dissolve a rnunicii>al lufninl and order a fresh election. 
The taxing fK>weis of niMni<‘i[)alities were to lie enlarged, and the tux 
on i>ersons alKiltslied. A new apfadlate comnutiee was to lie ('reutinl 
for hearing apjSMilH against assessments. The ixwers of municipalities 
in matters of ptildic health were to lie enlarged and a statutory' obliga- 
tion inifKised on tlieni to proviile a suitable Hystem of water-su[>ply * 
drainiige and lighting. 

Sir Surendru Nath Banerjeu intrmhiced the hill in 192d, but before 
it had nuide any progress the (Viiincil was dissolved. The Meinhe! in 
charge of l4r(al Self-( Jovemnient sought to intrcKhne it again in ])ec- 
<unlM»r but the motion for intrmluction was rejectiMl by tH) to 

20 VOttV4. 

7Ji, Working of municifiaittios* — The non-ofricial cbainnan of a 
imniicipality bad been a familiar figute in Bengal for nmity years 
before the Beforrns^ ami tin* frainewotk of munieipa! goivcriiineni in 
Bengal has remained unaltensl sinee 1020 t^xcejit that the (dective 
system has Ihvii introdtie(‘d into one or two industrial towns where the 
munieipal (‘ommissioners used to be M'bolly nominated. It is hardly 
}H>Hsil>le therefore to trace any [lartieular deveh^pment and to aserilu* 
it to the influenc<» of the Reforms, lake district Isiards, muinei[uili- 
lies are liarnfiered liy hu k of funds, buf not to the sjime extent, nor 
can it said that their eompaiative jKiverly is due altogc^lier to eauses 
beyond thcdr (ontiol. Municipal (MUinnis.sionei’s have generally shown 
a disimdiiiat ion to imaease the burden on llu^ rate-pavers. Never- 
th elcvss. that there is a growing readiness to im|K>se tind to submit to 
muTticipal taxation is shown liy the fael that the yicdd of municipal 
rates, whic h was about Rs, 48 lakhs in 1020-21, had risen in the same 
numlH*r of municijmlities to about Rs, 04 lakhs in 1020-27. In the 
larger towns at least there is a general willingness to carry out drain- 
age sc hemers or sedumn^s for water-supply am! to find the recurring c^t 
of tile latter by means of a s|a^cial rate. Like district Wards, muni- 
cipalities may on (he whole W said to show' gtwKl sense and public 
sjiirit in the alloc ation of their I'cn^enties to differc»nt heads of exfiencli- 
tui^. Exja>nditure on establishmeivi is u.sually kept to a low figure 
and the bulk of the munici|>al iiuamie is devoted to services for the 
Wnefii of* the iat«*-|wiyers. Miinicd^HiI c ommissioners too are usually 
well guided in the choice of their executive. A ehainnaii may some- 
times lack energy, but he is almost invariably honest and trustworthy. 
The chief faults of municipal administration are neglect of aecounia 
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rules, ajackuess in the realigatioti of deiuauds uud indifference to audit 
reports, whilHt outdoor work suffers from huk of siiper\dsiott. 

Embezideinents are fairly frequent, and iiuinidpar tHiumiissioiiers 
tend to show exc essive leniency towards tlirme who misappropriate their 
funds. 

74. Control of mimicSpalitioS.— The comparative inefficiency of 
niunici|mlities in Benj^al niusl Ih‘ |Hirtly attiilnited to the ho k of 
sufficient control In* outside authorities. Whcm the Bengal Munici- 
pal Act of ISH^t was pas.sisl, a large number of tin* inuinei{>ulittes^ and 
those the more iinpcutant, hud official chairmen, usually the District 
Magistrates and Snhdivisional Magistrates; outside control was excu- 
c ised hy the ordimirv official mctluMl of insjan^tion, and was effective 

because the chainnen were officials. It was also more*' effective than 

■Sft' 

now in otln'r inunic ifralif ies because* (he inflncuice of the ('(nninissioner 
and (he Magistrate* was still |>owc'ilnl and their advic’o wa>r not lightly 
disregardcMl. AVith the passing of (In* offic ial < hainnen and tin* waning 
of the influence of insjsM ting oflieers, tin* control by ins)M*ction has 
(Ceased to be eftVe live and no f>th<‘r form of eontrol has taken its place. 
Under the Ac t of 1S8I c(>pit‘s of jn ivcecslings are sc'ut to the Magistiatc' 
and Ixitli he and tin* UoinTnissiornu* have the* right to ins|H*ct all the 
work of the nninic ipalit ic*s, but (here is little* ]H>wer to coin|Hd the 
rnnnic’i[»alil lc*s to accept thc'ir* ndvic*e. Thc»y may suspc*nd tin* ex«*<aj- 
tion of an order of a municipality whic h is. likely to cause a brt*acli of 
the |ieacc* (U injury oi annoyatne ter the jnihlic or a section of the 
pnhlit. In case* ol a serious default the ( fcrvernment may order }s»r- 
fcninancc* cef the* duty irr whic It th*faiilt i.s made, and hits (he further 
pow<*r of srj}H*rsediiig the municipal i fmimissioners, if thf*y peisistently 
make* dc^fiiult in tht* jH*rfoi rrranc e of their duties. This last jxovtu' was 
ext*rc i.sc*d in two cast's in lf(l8, but generally sjM*aking these [Htwers of 
control an* rarely usc*d and are not c'ffc'cdive as instrumetits for main- 
tuiniiig a fair standaid of mnnic ipal administration. 

The* control by itudit is also weak. The* iicccnutts of munic ijnilit ies 
an* audited by (b>vc*rnmeni itgenev, Imf it is far from easy to comfs’l 
the inuuicipal authorities to fray attention to the auditors' criticisms. 
There is no system, such us there is in Kngland. Iiy whic h the reMfM)ii- 
sibiliiy for the collection of municipal taxes ctan la* laid on any jnersun (»r 
IhhIv of pe rsems, nor is there any statuferry priyvision for [uinisliing tlie 
iieglect of (Iris duty. There is also no provision liy whic h the amlifor can 
fix and eiifccn'e resjionsiliilitv for m*egiilarities by a system of surcharges 
and disallowances. 


Oistriet, Local Umon Boanis. 


75. GoMtittitWU — 'In almost all the cliKtriciH two-thirds of the 
memljers of the district toards are elected by the members of Icnal 



the remaining one-third being appointed by the Oommimoner 
subject to the Minister’ approval. The pioportion of eieeted members 
wa# raiacMl frcna one-half to two-thinis in 1920. Under the Local Self- 
Oovernnient Act the chairtnan is to he appointed by Government or 
electcMl by the meml>c*rs, according as Government may decide. The 
foriner pmciice was to ap}K>int the District Magistrate as chairman. 
In 1917 five district boards were for the first time allirw(*^l the privilege 
of electing their own chairmen, and non-otficial chainnen are now 
elected in all districts in the plains. The vice-chairmen are also 
elected . 

The areas of disti ict boards and hKal boards are the sance as tho.se 
of the administrative districts and subdivisions. Of the members of 
the IcK'al boards, !iot less than two-thirds are fdectiHl, and represent the 
thuiiaN or jHdite-slation areas within the sulKli vision. The reniairiing 
luemlicrs urc> ap|w)iiiied by the Uommissioner on the* noininalion of the 
Distiict Magistrate and with the apjcroval of Government, and aie 
ordinarily selected to ri»present minority coiiimuniti(*s. b'onnerly tlie 
Subdivisioiml Officer was one of the appointed members^ and was 
usually elected as cliainnati ; but in onler cuicouiage the election of 
non-oificiul chairiiu‘n, Subdivisioiial OHiccus luive not been ap}x>inted 
since 1921 and Icoth the chairmen and vice-< hainmui are now elected 
from among the non-oHicial inembers. 

7(i. Frinotlisa* — The general cpialifieat ion for ele(‘tors is the pay- 
ment of road cc'ss of not less than one rnfMM'. Other qualifitutions are 
the payment of license tax and the |H»ssession of iiii ttimual im-ome of 
Hs, 240; memlsus of union committcH's and {H*rsons witli (eituin edu- 
cational qualifieations are also edectors. In areas in which union 
boards have been estalilished ihmsotis [NKSsessing the union Imard 
frum*hiH4» are also i|ualifi<Hl to 1 m^ electors for Ics al lusirds. 14iis has 
the effeet of widening the tranehise as the union IkmitcI francdiise depc^iids 
on the jMiymc*nt of n«0 le>ss than one riijKM' for rcwid and pulilic works 
c^ess taken togcdlier, and not road cess only, and the* payment of not 
less tfuiii one as viiiicm rate or chaukiduri tax is also a (jiialifica- 

tiori, The local larntd cdectors are about 4 js»r cent, of the {lopulaiion. 

Union iHiards consist of 0 to 9 niemlKUs, Government retaining the 
right to fill oiic»-third of thi^ seats by nomination, while thc» rest of 
the menilw'rs are elected. In pmciice Government have liitherto 
always exerciscHl the right of apfKiintiiig oiuvthinl of the niemliers. 
The api>ointinents are made by the District Magi.strate in consultation 
with the (diairman of the district W»ard. The president is electiHl by 
the members. 

77. FinailM* — ^The main soureevs of district lioard finance are the 
road atnl the public n/yrks cevsses. Each of these if« levied at the rate 
orhalf an anna on the annual value, that is, on the rental of land. 
The propnetoT fniys half from his own pocket, eolleets the other half 
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Irom %lie holder of ^subordinate intereafs and with certain deductiona 
}>ayB the total to the Collector of the <li«trift. Dintriet lioarda have to 
decide each year at what rate the vmn will be levied; but in practice 
they never decide oti than the maxiniiiiu. The work of n*valua- 
tion in ho g'reat and costly tluit the cess iieiiiand is nnisiHl only after 
long intervals of years, and during the uitervening perimTs the income 
of the distric t lanud is practicjiJlv Htatiomiry. The yearly inci<leuce of 
< ess is at juesent only about annas thrt'e jku hca^l a> 1 fmpulation. 
Other hources of income locally dciived are of minor im|H»rtaMce. 
Governinent coniriluites a sum the total of which is etpial io one 
♦liiartru of the tvntire yield of tin* roatl rcss througlioul the province. 
This is diHtrilmted among distriet boards with inactiially no condi- 
tions aHacluNl, Tlicre are other Ooverniuent giants for s|WM:ial purposes 
sueli as primary islmat ion, vvliich bring the total average ineome of 
distrh t boards up to annus 1-8 |H>r head. 


Idle average ineome of distri<'t lioards excluding opening balames, 
loans and other extraordinary receipts, Init inclutitivg (foverniiumt 
grants was Us. 4,8.‘{,!v*4 1 . d'he largest ineome was that of Mymcn- 
singh Hs, IIA lakhs, of wliiidi more than Ks. lakhs was deiiveil 
from (lovionment giants. It i.< to be reniemlM*red that this distriit 
has a |>opulation etpial to that of Scotlaiul. 4 he smallest incomes 
Ifnniiig out Darjeeling were those of Malda distri**t lK>urd, 
Ks. LMTdKKt, and of llankura. Us. fhe main heads of 

ex|>eiidit are in Myioeiisingli (whose alliHution of income to various 
heads may la? taken as ty piial) w'cre— 


Ks. 

Oth< e estaldislnmoit ... , 47,000 

Kdmatioii .. ... . . i\(i7,mM) 

Medical and Sanitation tmainly supply of 1,78,(HM) 
metlieines to outdoor [latients). 

(/ouiinuniciitions ... ... ... 

Water-Hupply .. . ... 02,000 


I/M^a! boards have no inflepeiident .sounes of income, and can only 
sf»end what the distrii t l>oaril can .spare for them, 

78, Union boards* — Ilnion Ixiards imjmse a tax on projK^rty and 
circumstances within the union. The greater part of the im'oiiiie so 
derived has, under statutory obligations, to la? spent on establishment, 
the main charge lieing that for the pay of the village iKdice. The 
l^alance whic^h ainounted in 1925-26 to an average of five piei* p«*r head 
m available for expenditure on other objects of the Village Belf-Oov- 
ernment Al t. No individual can l>e reijuired to pay more than Its. 84 
a year* Otherwise there are no restfictions on the amount which a 
union board cun rai^* 
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The 2,217 union boards wbirh were working in 1925-26 hadi a total 
ineoine, leaving out oj>eniiig balattee^ but including graBt»-itt-uid, of 
K«. 39 lakhw. (hit of thih total just over Ks, 25 lakhs was 8|>eiit on 
establiKhirient, most of it going Umards the pay of the village poli<*e. 
A little over Kh, 3 lakhs was sf>ent on roads, Its. 2| lakhs on water- 
supply, just under lis. 2 lakhs on prirnary eduiaiion and Ks, 
on dis|>tmmu ies, while II s. 2 A lakhs was classed as inim ellaneous 
exjnmditure. 

79. BorrOMring. — District lM)ards, like nuiiiiripalities may iKrrrow 
under the Isw-al Authorities Isuiiis Act, and also [)ieter to tK)iTow 
from (iovernmeni. In 1925-2(» nine district b*»ards were indetded to 
(iovernmenl, and Us, 92,791 was spent on the repayment of loans, 

MO, Working of district boards. — 'rhe most imiMotant functions 
of district Iwiards jue the maintenance of roads and olhei communi- 
cations, the mainteiiiime at primaiv s<‘h(M»ls aioi dis[>ensaries au<l the 
care <»f public health. They are also resfK>nsible for the upkeep of 
('iiit)e pouiifb, maintain a stiuill veterinary staff , and spend some 
money on agricultural shows. In times of distress they aie empowered 
to in(*ur expenditure on relief. 

In thi^ rliiys lH»fore the Ueforms, wlieii ilie Distriii (Mfi(er wavS the 
f'hairman of the district Isnird and the Sulxlivisional tOlicer the 
eluiirman of the local b(»ard, greater iinportance wa.s attachetl to the 
rnaintenurn e of r«)a<ls and ('ommunications. Since the transfer to non- 
ofltcial contnd, the tendency has laam to attach less importance to 
roads and rmue to medical relief and the cslahlisliment of new disfUMii- 
mines, to puhlie health and \vater-sup|dy. ('omparing the average 
expenditure of the three years 1917-18 to I919-2t> with that of (In* 
three years 1924-25 to 1920-27, the expenditure on roads and com- 
muiitcati(nis has fallen by over Us. 3 lakhs; the ex])eiiditnre under 
the head Medic al has risen fiom under Us. 7 A lakhs to over 
Us. 11 lakhs; and the exj>eiiditure on INildic Health fn>m tinder 
Us. 2 lakhs to nearly Us. 3i lakhs. On water-supply the distric t 
lK>ards have spent whatever amounts could l)e spared from year to 
year from current income. There has alw\ays l)een an anxiety to meid 
file demand for w ater-vsup}dy, but this has l>een tempered by the 
knowdedgt^ that the cost makers it impossible for a district board to 
deal adequately with this big problem w’ithout a large increase in 
funds. The difficulty in district iKmrd ^vork, whether under the 
official 6r the non-official chairmen, has l>ecm that the money avail- 
able has fallen far short of the amount required to c*arry out the 
dutie.s imiWKied u|>on the iKuirds. These iKiards w^ere originally com- 
mittees forTned for the maintenaiu'e of roads, and w^ere financed from 
the road vmm. The Imards were the cmlv convenient agency on which 
the new duties demanded bv niodern ideas, such as the care of pub- 
lic heoUh, could l>e imposed, and there has been a tendency to 
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inereaw the burdens of district l)oards without a corresponding 
increase in their funds. In Etigland there mre a iiunil)er of special 
authorities to which important fum*tions such m the maintenance of 
highways, education, sanitation and |KK>r relief are cmtnisted. In 
Bengal a multipli< ity of »u< h functions is devolved on the district 
Imaids, and with their liunied resouries it is not surprising that they 
have not l>een able to achieve gr<‘at results . 

The change from (he official to the non-ottic ial ( hairman has had 
both advantages atitl disiu I vantages. There can la* no doubt that the 
change stimulated the interest taken by (he ordinary members in (be 
work of the boards and, as (he antiual resolutions <d the Ministry of 
Local Self-Govei nmeut will show, the nou-ottii*ial chuiruien have, on 
the whole, curried out (heir duties well. The main disadvantages 
are that it is ditticult for non-oflicial ehairmen to tour ihnnighout the 
district in the thofough way in whirh, on account of their other work, 
the otficdal (hairmen used to tour. 'Fhere is also less eftec tive super- 
vision of the otfice work. The othc ial chairmaji was amenable to 
instructions of superior authority, and made it his busiuess to see that 
audit objections were duly met. Idie csmtnd thus exercised through 
the oHicial «hairmen lias alimist disufipeared, and nothing has taken 
its place. In England tioveniment control over local bodies is real 
and can be effectively exen ised. In Bengal Ihcue are sc»veral autho* 
rities wlio c*au eriiicise and advise; the Magistrate, (he (Vunmissioner 
of the Division, the Su|M*ririteridiiig Engineer have rights of ins|HH> 
tioii ; the Ai-countant-tieneral causes audits to he* luudcv, and Educa- 
tionul. Agricultural, Medical and Sanitary authorities can advise; but 
no authority has effective power to t»n force act ion. 

81 . Working of local boards and union boards* - It has already 
l>een staled that local Isiards {perform the functions allotted to them 
by the distrif t Ixnirds and are dependent on them for their funds. In 
pimtice local Ixuirds are usually given funds for the maintenance of 
the less impc»rtant roads in the subdivision aiol for the construction 
and maintenance of wells and tanks; they are allowed to exenise 

their own disc;ndioii in the spending of tlu^ money given to them for 

these purposes, but the amounts given them are small. In some cases 
they also carry out routine functions in regard to education. The 

staff of a Icxal lioard usually consists of one or two clc*rks and an 

overseer to look after the outdoor w'ork. 

It is at first sight surprising that more use has not l>een made of 
loc^al l>oard«; for not only are the areas with which they deal more 
manageable than the areas under district iKiards, but the elec ted 
members of the district }>oardK are elec ted by the ineml>ers of the 
local boards, usually from among their ow^n number. It is the 
financial difficulties of the district boards whic^h make them un willing 
to assign more odoquate grant# to local brords^ together with the 
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f^lmg that with the limited funds available the work of the diftirict 
can Ikj done more e<Miiiomically by the district staff under a eoinpetent 
eiig^ineer. 

'j’he position of the local Imards has also been affected by the 
Villagti •Self-Oovernmenf Act of 191!), whi<*li created union boards. 
Althougli the Aitt assi^nn iertain dutitfs to lofal iHmrds, its tendency 
in working Iiuh Is^en to take away from local Iwiard.s some of the work 
they were doing. An extreme example of this is a district in which 
the district lK>ard made over the control of all roads other than thosi* 
under it.H own cMintnd and all otlier minor wajiks to the new^ union 
boards, and the j>iincij»al (hity left to the local Iwiards w'as to grifht 
leave to the lowest grade of primaiy s<*hool inspectors. 

The growing prefeience for the union Innird as the ageiny for 
carrying out minor l(K*al works is <lue to the ladief tliat in the small 
area of the uni<»n Iwnird sucli work is likely to Ik? ladtei done under 
the fK^rsonal control of members of tlie union l)oard tban by tlm local 
lM>ai‘<l ci»n tractor. The comimrative success of the uniim boaials is a 
justificat ion of the tlnviry wdiich nmlerlies the Village Selfdiovern- 
merit Act, that it is the village or the small group of villag<‘s whicli 
is tin? right basis for local wdf-government . In these small areas the 
!nemlK?i'H of the board are known to the jHople g-enerally. the work 
they do is seen and uudersiciod and the olijects on whiidi j»ubli(* monev 
is spent can be ajipreciaie<l. An interesting- fealui<‘ id the uni«»n 
board is that in it dvanvhy ceases, and ilie iMuird manages matters 
pertaining loth to ** reserve<l and ** transferred subjects. Not 
only does it look after roads and wells, dis|H‘nsaries and s«‘lio^>ls. but 
it also coliectft the lax for the village jadice, and may provide courtvS 
for petty criminal and civil cases. 

The Village 8eH-(fOvernment Act was the work of the pre-Ueform 
Oovenirnent, and was based on the advice given by the District Admiii« 
isiration Coinmittee. Since the Reforms the [>olicv of the Minister 
has l>een to encourag'e the formation of union iKiaids. Only a few 
iKuirds had come into existence w hen the first Minister was appointed ; 
there are now 1?,874. Wliilst the local loards only i>t‘rform functions 
Hssig^niMl to tliem by the <listrict iKuird, the union Imavds derive theirs 
ft'om the Act itself. Not only is it their duty to maintain roads 
within the union, but the Act says that they shall execute all WK>rks 
that are necessary for the preservation of public^ hetilih and for 
improving the sanitation, the conservamyv or the drainage of the 
union; and re<juii‘es that they shall construct, repair and maintain 
w-afer works, if ordereil to do by the district Imard. Bui in pro* 
viding the union Ixmrds writh funds to carry out these duties, the Act 
is less striiigeiit, wdth iht? result that the duties are not generally per- 
formed. In addition to imposing the obligation to collect the tax for 
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tte village police, the Act requires the union board to im{H>8e a rate 
amounting to the sum estiiuate<l to be required to meet the expeBses 
of the iKmrd in cariying out any of tiu^ purjK^ses of the Act; but 
this requirement is rendered of little eRe<‘t by the condition that the 
estiinate is to be approved by not less than two-tbirds of the meinlaMs 
at a spc(*ial meeting. Tlte restilt is that union Isnutls are left free to 
do ICS much or ics little as they like with their wide janvers of 
taxation. The total amount raised by the union Imjm rds in 1926-27 
l)y the imposititm (»i rates tif this kind was Hs, a,;!! Jol, oi an aver* 
age of Its. 185 for each union, t<i whicli were added pound rents, fees 
})aid to union benches aiul courts, and <listrict board grants. 

ft may l)e said generaily tliat the union boards have jiistiHed the 
hope that afivance in local self-government may be based on village 
organisation. A few liave been very good, and a fe\^ very batl : the 
majority have not a<’hieved much, but have begun to do a little useful 
woik. fberc jne a feu boards which deal with small densely populated 
ureas wheie administration approaches municipal standards. At tlie 
other <‘nd «d the scale are others which are content simply to raise enough 
money ro |)a> tfie village poli<‘e. M\ieh ilepends on the personality of 
the president, and on the interest taken in the t»oar<ls l>y the Distriet 
Magistrate and other <dficers and by j»ersons of local intluenee. A 
liopidhil ^igrl is that whilst, when a union Ixiard is fii^t started, it is 
soioftimos djfti< }i!t fn indtiop people to stand for ele<’tion. yet wlien the 
second or third election is held there are often keen (ontests. (out- 
feretn e^ of luendHM.s of union boards are held annually at sevtual dis» 
hiei atid subdi v isi<mal liea(hjuarters. Although the usual tenor of the 
resrdutioijs passed at these conferenee.s is to demand more powers for 
unifUi l»t>ards and more inmiey from sonrees fither than baat taxation, 
still Uh* fact tlijp these conferences are lodfl and are well attended is 
evidence of a quic kened interest in eorjMUate village life. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Finenoial Poeitioii in BeiigiK 

82, itf the <11 uses which have hampered the working of the 
refonned (onstitution in Bengal, there is one alKiut which there m no 
differenci* of opinion in the }irovin<*e. The Mewlon Settlement, which 
was jncorjHoated in the Devolution Rules made under the Govern- 
ment of fndia Alt, was alone sufficient to make the succes.sful working 
of the new eonstifiition extremely difficult. 

m. S^iMratiofi of Contral ami Provinoiai fosouroos« — The aim of 

the authors of the Eepori on Indian Con»titutioiial Reforms was to 
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find Millie means of entirely separatiaiif the resources of the Central and 
Froviueial (Jovernitient.s, for if provincial autonoinj i» to mean 
anything real, clearly the provinces must not be dependent on the 
Indian (iovernnieiit for the means of proviiieiai development/’ To 
eftect this Heparut ion, the revenues accruing in respect of provincial 
subjects were assigned to provinces. But it wjis calculated that this 
assignment, whilst giving a suridus of revenue* over exiienditure to every 
firovince, would leave the (iovc'rnirient of India with a dehe ii; to make 
good this defic it, it was derided that the |»rovinees should contribute a 
part of their ex]H?cted surplus to the (jovernment of India. 

84. Tha aSSllflied normal incomo* — l/uforttmately for Bengal the 
calculation of the ex fleeted surplus was made without due appreciation 
of the ex|»endi(uic that was to be met from jirovincu'al resourc'cs. The 
Financial Helatioiih (^umniitee simply took a figure of Rs. 7,09 lakhs 
based on the 19l9*2tt budget, as represent ing the normal income of the 
province under the classification of revenues then in force, and a figure 
of Rs. fS,o7 lukhiS as re|»resent ing tlie normal income under the proposed 
classifieation. Allowing fcir Rs. 4d.J lakh.s ot imperial expenditure 
tiansfened to the province, they calculated the expeeled surplus in 
Bengal at Rs. 1,04 lakhs, out of which a contribution of Rh. O’i lakhs 
was to Ik* paid to the (iovernment of India. 

85. Resulting cMloit in Bengal. — The fatal mistake of ignoring 
exjieuditure (piickly became appaient. In tlie first year of the working 
of the Reforms tin* expenditure reejuired to (*arry on the administration 
of the province exceeded the revenue by Rs. 1,20 lakhs. This was 
admitted by iHe (rovernmeut of India. <hi the dOth September, 1921. 
Sir Maleolni Haib v, in moving a rc^solufion to remit the Bengal coin 
fributioii said: “We ffiovernment of Indiai have examined the case, 
both muTowly and critically, and it ap}>ears certain that with every 
eccmoniy Bengal mu-t hav** a cleficil of not b»ss than Rs 1,20 lakhs. 
Even if wt* made m* allowance fc»r any extra expenditure for improve* 
menls in transferred subjec ts such as are desired by Ministers, improve- 
ments which we arc* tedd are nec'e^ssarv if the* Reforms are to be a 
stjccess - Beitga would have that deficit, even if it provided only the 
bare minimum expeuditure required to carry on the ordinary adininis- 
traticen of the Provinc^e.’’ What wras to the Financial Be*lations 
Ouumittee “an unthinkable sequel to a purely admiiiistrative re- 
arrangement of abundant general resources” eame to pa.ss in the very 
fimt year, for not only did the Government of India have to forego 
the provincdal f*ontributimu but the province had to piovide for the hare 
minimum expendilure bv ini|>osifig additional tnxiition. A note bv the 
Hoiv’ble Sir 1\ i\ Miiter, Kt.. c .i.E.. showing the effect of the financial 
difficult V of 1921 on the Oovernnient of Bengal is jirinted as an 
Appendix to this (Chapter. 
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86. r Fiscal ami ccamMiilc diffarancas ignored* — No mriom iii iu 

result# iias been the adoption of an siUoeation of I'evenuB^ which was 
based on administrative convenience and ignored imporiuni fiscal and 
ceonomie differences in the provinc'es. The tc^MiU in Bengal is tliat 
the (fovemnient of riidia hold the elastic resources yielding more than 
two-thirds of the reveiuu*s, whilst the province is left with a meagre 
tliird c»f the revenues and with resources of whiclr the* exjuinsion 
capacity has already been exploited to the practical limit. Bengal 
shares witli Bihar and Orissa the oi a Be rrrmnent SottleMiicnt that 

l.rtrs the eKpansi<m of lami rcvcouie, and w ith Bortilsiv t(i • loss of 
levcnucs derived from industrial and commeii lal \v«»a1t!i: hat Bcevgal 
alone suffers from both these* <*auses. 

87. Effect of Pertnanent Settlement on land revenue. — The provinces 
( liiefiy affected by the Bennanent Settlement are Bimgal and Bibar 
and Orissa. The Settlement was made in the year 179*1 by the (hwern- 
ment of Indiio Its effect was to fix perinanentl\ the land revenue 
jciyahlc to the State, In other parts of India the land revenue is 
suhjeej to periculic settlements. Idle result is that in pcrmanenll\ 
^eithol areas the land revenue is inelastic, whilst in otlnr areuv it 
has steadily grown. Tlris will appear from tlo' follow inir statement; 
trie year 19l2-ld is taken I»ecau8e the large* changes in pifo inclal h-ouid 
aries made in the previtms year make it difficuli to take an carlic; 

\ ea r : — 


f riK* ftgtifpw nrr In <*! fu| rt*<i } 


1 

j 

j 

Provi?ire. 

l>and Hev»nuK‘ tn 

I >ifT*‘rr*ne«v 

1 

1912 13. 



P^rmanenllp »f till'd prrtr'inets . 

R*. 

Hh 

U w. 

Bengal 

2.70,42 

2.7H,77 

■f 8,35 

Bihar and . . . . ; 

1.40.21 

1.55,71 

f 6.50 

1 

Other f>rt>mnc€ 0 . 



t 

Unitfffl Provinccn 

6.6443 

7,(t4.90 

P 40.86 

Madrfi#i 

6.63.62 

7,48.18 

4 64.56 

Punjftb 

3.1fi.7» 

4.57,58 

f 1,41,79 

liombfiy . . . - 

3.92,26 

5,03.68 

1 1,11,42 

Cesntral Province* 

h«0.04 ] 

2.02.78 

4-^22,74 

Barnm 

2.86.16 

4.08,29 

4 1.22.13 

Ammm 

! 71.M,) 1 

i ! 

92.54 

4'- 21.04 


The whole of the increase in Bengal ha» Ireen dei ived from Oovern* 
rnent estatas and the $unall area which in not permanenily sctile^l, 
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The receipts per head of population from land rereime in the 
different pr<»vinces show clearly the effect of the Permanent Settle* 
ment. 


f^ermanmfh/ neUM provinee * — 
I:kyriga) 

Bihar anri OriaiiA 

//fotincea— 

ITniOx! ProvinfH»« 

Mmiroa 

Puiijftb 

Itnnthftv 

C^sntral Proviiu^eH 

Burma 

\mH ni 


i^And revenue 
per head in 
1925 26. 

H«. A« 

0 10 

0 7 

1 9 

1 n 

2 a 

2 7 

I 7 
4 15 

1 3 


The fttateineiiis given in paragraph 95 will show that in spite of 
the low rccci{>ts from land i»*vcnu«^ the incid^^nre of taxation in Bengal 
IS highei tlian in all othro provinces ex<'e})t Boinhay, though the 
greater )>:Mt of the taxes go to the (ioverninent of India. 

H^S, Some ichni of tlu^ Joss of revenue caused io Bengal bv the 
l^eriuaiient Settlement may be gathered from the facd tluit tin* exjMot 
duty on jute yielded no less tlian Rs, d,b4 lakhs to the (ioverntnenl f>t 
India in the yeai’ l9*J5-lv*b, Almost the wlnde of the jute riup is gfuwn 
in Bengal, and its development since the days of the Permanent Settle- 
ment repre»sents a great imreasc in the agri(‘uli urai wealth of Bengal; 
but because of the Permanent Settlement it has added nolliing to the 
land revenui** Its i f‘venue-producing value is taken by tin* (iovennnent 
of India in the form (»f exfMut duty, income-tax atu! railway ieceipt->, 
atid the pfovime gets nothing. 

89. Revenue from industrial wealth lost to province.— Whilst tite 

provincial finances receive little iMuiefit from the growth in agricultural 
wealth, the albH‘aii«>n of revenues operates t(> divert to the (ioverninent 
of India the expanding revenues derived from the development of 
industry. Income-tax and (ustoins were assigned to the (lovernnieiit of 
India, a?id in these sources is largely concentrated the taxable capacity 
of the pnnince. It is true that the »Toint Parliamentary Committee, 
on the representations of Bombay and Bengal, advised that some share 
in the growth of revenue fttun taxation on incomes should be granted 
to the provinces, and this led to the enactment of Devolution Rule 15. 
But the laKim of 1929 has l>een followed by a slump; as the following 
statement shows Beiigul has derived no lienefit from this rule, and 
Bombay has been only a little less unfortunate. The result of the 
rnle has lieen that while it has not given relief to the province w^hich 
required it, it has given an accession of rewnue to provinces for which 
it was ijot intended. 



ttatMiNwit blowing the income-tax received by the various provinces since 1921 undw Devolution Rule 1$. 
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A Rft. ^3,S92 wa« paid to the Ckjvemment of ladia a» cmt <4 establiabment. 
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90, ineome-tax whanoe itorivecl. — A ,staiement given in pamgraph 
94 will show not only that the Government oi Indiii receive from 
Bengal niore revenue in the form of income-tax and customs dues than 
from any other proviiiie, hut also that this revenue has steadily 
expanded. It is of <‘ourse true that not all the money raised in 
Bengal hy iiH^ans of cuHionis duties and income-tax is paid hv tlie 
{>eople of Bengal, but the pai'i paid by persons from other areas is 
Sinn 11. An unalysis of income-tax assessmeuts was made in 19v(t :it 
the instance of the Finance Kelations Committee and shows that over 
90 pci cent, of the imoiue-tax cidlected in Calcutta tuime solely tisun 
Bengal. Cut of assessments antouniing to Us. 2,02 lakhs, which 
came uiMlei exumi nation , Us. 2,2H lakhs <sMi]d be definitely assigned 
to Bengal, Us. 2d lakhs were of (hiubtful origin and only half a lakh 
came from assessees whose incomes were known to l>e derived fiom 
outside Bengal. There is no reason to suppose that there has been 
any great change in the pnipiutions, and it may be lissumed that out 
of the total of Us. d, 41 lakhs of iiU‘ome-tax collcH*ted in Ut2o-2(>, more 
than |{n. d.OO lakhs came from incomes derived from Bengal. 

91. Customs revoflue whonoe derived, — The < iistoms jevtmue is 
tlerived fiom botli im{»ort and export duties. It is not possible to say 
what purl of the imports jjaying duty at Calcutta g(» to areas outside 
Bengal, hut it is certain that the larger part is consumed fn Bengal, 
With icguKl to exports, there is no <|ue8tion. Almost all the jute and 
much of tin* lire and tea on which exjKut duties have been levied it 
Cak iitta are grow n in Bengal. The yit'h! of these duties in 19!9-2t) 
and 192o-2h wars as follows: 

(In lakliH of nuHHjp.) 



l}>19-20. 

192ri-2(>. 

.luti* 

2,92 


Tea 

ofi 

44 

Ri.e 


7 

>X|Hnt (hdy on to: 

i was abolished fiiun tht‘ Isi 

: April. 192 


92. Cost of administration duo to industrial develoiimant, ~ The 

denial of any sliare in the expanding revenues derived from income- 
tax and customs <tues, or indeed, in any revenue based on the 
commercial and imlustrial wealth of the province except that from 
stamps, has been felt all the more becausai* the j>ia>vince has been bur- 
tlencd witli the inci«*asing cost of administrati«»n which the conunercial 
and industrial development has made necessary. The increase in cost 
is spread^over a large number of hea<ls and cannot be stated in figures; 
it is by no means UmitiHl to Culentta; but it may be illustrated by the 
fact that the cost of the Calcutta Police in 192A-2\* (not iindudinir 
pensions, home leave charges and buildings) was more than Rs ‘G 
lakhs* 
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93* AlMHilNlM taxatiOfU — Early «<<?[>« Wiire t«ken to aaise the jHmi 
tioii by additional taxation. I'liiw IIiUh (one a tax on 

certain forms of amusement and a ta.\ on ceriaiii fouiiH ot hettin^. one 
eniianeing court-fees atui another enhancing' stainp tlulies) uere 
j>resente<l and jmssed hv the legrislnture in lOii'J; and the Executive, in 
exercijw^ of its jniweis under the liHliun llc^gisiiatitut Act, tnissetl orders 
enhajiciiig' registration fees. I'he taxes on auuiscments and laHting 
yielded Rs. o,;i7AMM) (»nd Hs. 14.44.fMM) resjHa tivcly in and the 

revenue fnuu court-fees, stantj» duties and i egisli atiia» fees ruse 
appreciably after their enluun enient tbungh lu/t in ea* h rase to the 
degree exjaH ted. The feasibility of iin] iKsing* *>thtu new taxes in 
addition to the taxes on amusenienfs and lasting was consichued with 
spetual reference t<» the otliei six heads uf new taxatinn ineiiiiuiteil in 
Schedule I <»f tht^ Scheiluled Taxes liules; hut it was tlecitfed to Ih^ 
im|K>ssihle or inadvisuhle tu attempt siuh legislation, {Rirtly i>wing to 
inherent difficulties in j>avtit ular < uses, and partly owing to lhi» juacti- 
ral limits set by the leluctama^ of tlic Lt‘gislalivr (’rMimil to im|>ose 
taxes tu makf^ u[> the d<dii it due (<1 the Mesttui Settlement, 

IM. Coiiifiarisafi with other provinces. — In this statement oi ilm 
effects of the (foverniiHMit of Iiulia Act and tin* Uviles nnide under it 
on the fi names of Bengal, the endtuivour has Vutoi nnule t»> avaud coin- 
par i'^on with other more foit unate provinces. The (fovetninent ol 
Bengal, however, have always <iUjtenfled that an allocation of resources 
which ignored alike the needs of provinces and their fiscal and economic 
<]ifferences remld not lie satisfactory. I he following statements, which 
sum up the experience of the last six years, prove their contention. 
The prov incial c<»ntri hut ions havt* not Imhoi dedmdeil in the fii st state- 
ment from the revenues of lf>2o-2t) in order to show Iht* lesult r»f their 
remission : — 

Provinciai Revenues. 


I KijiTiin^ unMii Ihuu^tMiidM of ru{>e«»tf.j 


Pro\*irice. 

i 

\ 

ia21-22. 

1925 20. 

! 

i 1 

1,. , 
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nut* fHfr 
bead. 

7 

Actual 
revenu«s». j 

2 

Provincial 

contribu- 

tions. 

3 
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rev^Rnum. ' 
4 
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Hh 
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lU 
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A. 

Bengal 

^ H.94,82 

63.fK> 

M, 31,82 

10,70,5S 

46,695,536 

2 

5 

Unite<l i 








Pro vim es . , 

} J2„m83 

2,40,00 

9.9H,83 

12,71,07 

45,375,787 


13 

Madraff 

1 I5,.19,3l 

3,48,00 

11.91,31 

16,89.33 

42.318,985 

4' 

0 

Bihar and Or«ii»a 

4,42,X2 


4,42,32 

5,76.73 

34. <812, 1 89 

I f 

n 

Punjab 

«,«4,4I 


6,89,41 

11,31,75 

20,685,024 


8 

Bombay 

U.9«,15 

56,00 

ri.40.l6 

15,58.39 

19,318,219 

1 « 

0 

CentimJ 
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Provmcs*,* . . 

493.61 

22,00 

4,71.61 

5,47,03 

13,912.760 

4 

0 

Aaaam 

1,96.64 

15,00 

1,81.64 

2,53,82 

7.606,230 

» 
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In the following »iatemeiit the i>eremitage« of the revemies of the 
Government of India derived from the different provinoe^i are given- 
In taleulating the j)erc*eniage» of 1925-2t> the provincial ccnitributions 
have btHfn deducted, to ^how apprtiximat^^ly the result of the alsdition 
of those contributions:— 



Perf?entag6a in — 

Provififr*. 

1921 22* 

1925 2fi. 

Bengal 

m 0 

45 *0 

United: I*n;»vinc<*« 

0 

I •« 

Madras 

12 3 

9 -6 

Bihar and Oriana 

0 -7 

d-7 

Punjab 

4 0 

1 5 

Bombay . , . . . . - - j 

39 •(> 

40 •(> 

(Tontral Provint‘^‘«i 

1 '5 

1 0 

Assam 

o-r> 

0 5 

Total 

Kk; 0 

1 I<K)(> 

I'he detuils of the receipts froin which thcs* 
ciliated are given in the following statement : — 

‘ [suiontag 
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96. The (lovernment of India takeB from Bengal a far larger part 
of the total revenues, both eentral and pn^vincnab derived from the 
proviiHe than from any other province. This may be seen from the 
following statement Imiied on the revenues of the year 1926-2(>; ‘- 


[Figures are iit thousauds of rupei?s. j 


Frtivinee. 

Central 

derived 

from 

prtivini*!*. 

Provinoiai 

revenues. 

ToIaI of 
columns 2 
and 3. 

Pori'oritage 
of roluran 2 
on 

column 4. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 


R#. 

R«. 

tu. 


f^ngat 

26,24,27 

10,70,68 

36,94.85 

71 

United Provin<’i»» . . 

3,4H,4I 

l:>,71.07 

16.19.48 

21 

Madras 

S,H6,12 

16,89,33 

25,75,45 

34 

Bitiar arid Orih ta . , 

44.53 

5,76,73 

6,21.26 

7 

Fun jail 

1,85,43 

11,34,75 

1:1,20,18 

14 

lionil^ay * . , . 

24,22.04 1 

15,68.39 

39,80,43 

60 

Central Frovim en . . . , 

60,09 

5,47,o:i 

6.07. 12 

9 

Asaain . , , . 

4:J.16 

2,53,82 

2,96.98 

H 

Total 

66,14,06 

81,01.70 

1,47,15,75 i 

44 


If central and |H(iviii<'ial taxation.*^ art» takeri togethej*, the inci- 
fleiire of taxation is higher in Bengal than in an\ other ivrovinee 
exeejd Ihuiibay. Tht' figures are: — 


FmviiKH'. 

Provincial, 

( Vuitral. 

Total. 



Ba. 

A. 

Ha. 

A. 

Hii. 

A. 

Bengal 


2 

5 

6 

3 

7 

8 

Unitisi Provinct'8 


2 

i:i 

0 


3 

6 

Madras 


4 

0 

J 

n 

5 

11 

Bihar and t>ns*<a 


1 

n 

0 

1 

1 

12 

Punjab 


5 

H 

0 

14 

5 

6 

Bombay . . 


8 

f> 

11 

H I 

19 

11 

Central Provmcci* 


4 

0 ^ 

0 

7 

4 

7 

Ainsani 


3 

« ! 

0 

H 1 

3 

13 


96. Result of abolitiofi of provinoiai oontribiittoiis*— It is ap[)areiit 
that it is largely the ini uoastMl revenue from miskmis duties since 1921 
which has enabled the (hiveminent of India to abolish the provincial 
coniiibutitms. The result is to enhanee the injustice of the allocation 
of revenues in two ways. The provinces w'hich received a large increase 
in income as a consequence of the allocation of i‘evenue». and were 
therefore re<|uired to contribute a large share of the increase to the 
Centnrl (Jovemment, have now re<'eived a further large addition to 
their in(X)me by the abolition of their contributions. On the other 
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faand^ t|ie provinces which received little or no increase in income from 
the allocation of revenues ag^ain rec?eive little or no increase from the 
alKilition of the contributkms, and their peoples have to bear a large 
part of the burden of the increased custuius duties, in other word»> 
the people of industrial provinces such as Bengal are now paying the 
contributions of other provinces. 


UT. Prasent Rnancial poaitiofi in Bengal. — I'he linaii<iiil [K>sition 
imposed on Bengal by the Rtdorms may l>e summed uj) by saying that 
the figure of bare minimum expenditure adinilled by the Goveruiuent 
of India in 1921 was Its. 10,72 lakhs. I'he revenue in 1925*20, includ- 
ing the proceeds of additional taxation, was Hs. 10,70 lakhs ; the budget 
figure for 1927*28 is Ks. 10,71 lakhs. 

This lueaus that for a population «d 40 iuilli<ins, -i millions more 
than that of Great Britain, Bengal has a total revenue of i*8,tK>0,0(Ht 
from wiiich it) provide for the following heaids <d ex jienditure ; they are 
arranged in the order of their cost in I92o-2ti, from highest to lowest : 


PoIi(‘<v 
T.durat ion, 

( i e n f ‘ 1 a 1 A < 1 1 n i ni s t ra t i t > n . 
(Mvil Works. 

Justice. 

l*ension.*<. 

Medical, 
liiind He venue. 


Jails. 

Kxcise. 

Public Health. 

.Vgi itnhure. 

Registration. 

St a t ion ery and Printing. 
iMirests. 

1 n dust l ies. 


98 . The efiect of the finamdul position on the administration has 
l>een conii>arutive slagnation. The general effect c an be seen from 
the following statement of the expenditure < hargerl to Revenue under 
the main heads during the first five years of the Reforms : — 
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{Tigurm in lalcbit .] 


Expenditure heiftd«, 

mi 22 . 

192223. 

1923-24. 

1924-26. 

1925-26 

f/) Ht served 






P()tiV4f . . 

193 

187 

17B 

182 

m 

O^^ni^raf Adrniruittrii' 
tion . , 

113 

121 

120 

116 

120 


104 

113 

109 

no 

in 

l>and Heve^nuo . . 

36 

29 

29 

31 

36 


38 

36 

33 

32 

31 

Irrigttthjfi f 

on (fchl <ind 
er ll«i uM>uw t^x | •^^nd i * 
turc^) rO'vmiuo 

Hf*courit 

27 

29 

37 

32 

34 

frrigfttioit : Capital ■ 

a4'4 <>unl rhfto>;€^<i to 

i 

35 

--21 

18 

4 

- 3 


1^1 

13 

13 

15 

14 

{ 2) Tmnnjerrtd Hut>jtcU. 






Eriuratinn 

121 

123 

125 

122 

133 

Civil Workw 

1 

142 

102 

93 

96 

in 

. . 1 

53 

55 

51 

57 

59 

. j 

j 

15 

15 

13 

13 

26 

Vnhiic Miuihh 

23 

25 

24 

29 

24 

Agrivultuo^ , , 1 

21 

21 

20 

1 18 

20 

inn . . j 

Mi 

17 

18 

■ 

19 

induntrivs 

12 

13 

10 

10 

12 


Notk A iittiiill part of the exjxermiitiire »hown uiuter K^^Hervcid Kubj€H:^i« ia tiK^tually 
“ ' anci t*ier vtrM, Of the exf>eriditurt» on KxeiBe in 1925-26, Hs. t3 ta^kfia were 

due to a olmnge in the ayaterti of Aeeounte. 


{Hi. The htrgoHi iiH roase in exjx^ntliture has Wen in the Edueatitm 
Deparinieni, from Kh. 121 lakhs (aWut £907,500) in 1921-22 to 
HvS, 13d Inkhs (nl>ovit £997,500) in 1925-26, 1'he transfer in 1921 t»f 
the ehaiyre of the (’aleutlH University from the (Toveriniient of Irulia 
to the (loverniiieui of Ben|srul and the emation of the irniversity of 
l>aeea Irr an Aet of the Indian liegiHlatiire have foreed Bengali to make 
recurring grants t»f Hs. 3 lakhs and ILs. 5| lakhs to those Universities. 
This extendi tunv‘>h these* Universities was not taken into account hy 
the Mestdn (Nnimrittee, nor were additional resources given to Bengal 
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when the transfer wns made, in spite of the Seeretary of State remind- 
ing' the (Jovernment of India of the Joint Parliamentary CommiiteeVs 
recommeudation as to the siwial financial ixisition of Bengal. The 
burden so transferred was made far grreuter h\ the fact that in the 
previous year the (iovernment t>f India had ;uai»pttHl tin* riM'oiumen- 
dations of the ('ahoitta University ('ommission invidving’ Rs, t»5 Jakhs 
recurring^ and lls. (il lakhs enpitul exjKMHiiturt , They tiansterved this 
liability to Bengal in the same ytaii in which they iulmitfiMl that the 
reveinies of this province were Its. l!>() laklis short of fhc' amount 
required for the bare minimum expenditure. It is Inudlv necessaiv 
to add tliat the* (fcrvernimmt of Bengal have been ahh* to do nothing 
to (arrv out the ('ommissioirs leeoinnnMidjctions for the n*org;tnisaiion 
of University and se<'ondarv edmaition. 

With great difficulty the grants have been found which enable the 
Universities to exist, 'rin^ grants for primary education have Ihm'U 
inc reased, hut are still hopedt^ssiy iiisnffic'ienl ; tln» averagi* pay of a 
Hoard [inmu! V scdiocd t»/uc her is Ks. !>-l2 <u alM)ut 1^(1 shillitigs a month, 
A ( ciininittee jncqmred a scheme for technical and vocatictnal cHlucat ion, 
hut mdhing 1ms been dcuie: and manual tiainitcg has made no advance 
since Iftjt). 

Bengal can hardly find to spend on education of all 

kinds for a |Hq)ulation of Hi millions. l^aal autimrilies contrilnite 
about t‘lo(b00fl. 

millioirs was the sum spent hy the Londou (jc)Untv 
(’oiim il on its scdiocds ire £l(t millions of this being for elemen- 

tary seduMdH. Half of tlie amount came from national revenues. 

1(H). rin* INdic c* Depart nient is one for fin* nc'cds nf whicdi no 
public- sym|nithv is shown, hut none the less thtise nc'cdh arc real, as 
the following’ examples will show. 

rin* j police «i| iln* districts surrounding Dab mtta nas HMUganise^l in 
IlHtb, Sinc e then there han been much industrial develo[>ment . In 
I9|fb the Secretary of State snnetiomni a sc heme for further rectrgarri- 
sation costing about £l7,«H0t) a year, Fcir want of funds ncjlhing has 
been done except that, when c'cimnniruil rioting compelled action in 
1926, the F<u'C‘e in the mill area near Barraekpccre was strengtheneiL 

It is an acc epted prim i pie tlmt all runkw should g-et a money grant 
for uni fen in. Insjmtors and Sub-Inspectors of the Bengral Police have 
not got it because rnc»ney is not available. It would f*c)st £*1,525 
annually. 

The time-^icale Hysteni of pay hm lieen adopted geneiiilly in services 
in Bengal, imluding the pcdice. But for want of funds it has been 
held back fi*om the assistant sub-inspectors and head ccmstables. It 
would cost alKmt £2,325 a year. 
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Th« general rise in wages makes it difficult to lecrait eonstaUee^ 
head constahles, assixstant 8nb*in8pec*tor8 and sergeants of the right 
stain}) on the pieHCiit nites of jaiy. It will cost about £l!J0,iK)0 nnnttally 
to put this right. 

The Indian I^olioe CoinniiHsion of lfH)2-0d reooininended that sub- 
ordinsiic Polite offioers shotild be provided with rent-free quarters. 
Thin was accepted in principle hy the Government of India. *rbe 
Bengal District AdnitiitKtration Committee observed in 1914 that police 
bnildingH generally were miserable Htructures and that it was essential 
for the health and eiKcieucy of the force that they should l>e housed in 
sanitarv buildings. It would tost ulHuit £l.fKK).0(K) to caiT\ out the 
schemes to remedy this. 

I'he Bengal l^olice cost alniut tl,127dKM) in 192t>-2T. It is a large 
part out of BengaPs total revenue of hut the Bengal 

TVdice serve a population of 4ti millions. The annual cost of the 
Ixmdoii Metropolitan Police and l*olic€» Courts is t*8dHM),0<)0. 

IBI. One distri<‘t in BengnI has a j)opulation r»f 4,8t)0,(KMh and the 
average p<qMvlatiou of a district in Bengal is ld>(u,7(H); in the rest of 
British India it is only 8dl,(KMh The Bengal District Administration 
Committee, appointed in 19P1 with the comurreiHe <*f the (rovern- 
ment of India to examine the conditions prevailing in the districts in 
Bengal, refommended the (oeation of five new districts and thirteen 
new suhdivisicuis, I^ji to dale one new subdivision only lias been 
established. Buildings for one new district headciuarters were well 
advanced, an<l hind was acquired for the head(|uurters of two otlu*!‘ 
new ilisiricts and three new snlxlivisions ; but the financial crisis (»f 
1921 forced {iovernmeiit to abando!) all schemes of partition, and the 
Work was stopjjsol. 

192. The Indian Jails Committee i!i 1920 re<*onimended manv 
reforms. The !ie<*essity of most of these was afa‘epte<l by the (tovern- 
meiit of Bengal, but owing to the watri of nioney effect has not been 
given to those involving inmh expenditure. Examples are the alK>li- 
tion of cimvict officers in nndei*trial priHoners’ wards and the rediu - 
tion of the number of oouvirt officers in other wards; the provision of 
a He|>anite jail for habitual criminals and of separate accomiuodation 
for under-trial prisoners of different classes, and the conversion of four 
district jails into Central Jails. 

103. The examples given alK>ve are mostly taken from cases in 
which the necessity of the exfienditure is supported by the recommen- 
dation of wiuthoritative ( bm missions or Committees. They are cases 
of carefully scrntinised schemes of urgent administrative necessity. 
But besides these, there are the ciying needs of the {»eople. For the 
prevention and cure of disease, for water-supply and irrigntion, for 
the improvement of agriculture and the encouragement of industries, 
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and fm* the solution of the problems of unemployment money is needed, 
but is not availtible, i>f the disioiitent with the Reforms is due 

to the failure to do more than was done before to supply these needs, 
ami the failure is due to the one cause, the want of luoney. 

104. For Beng^al, the I'evision of the finumdal settlement is not a 
matter that admits of delay. In iiitriHhiriii^ tlie Hinlg^'t for 
and referring to the prtivision lor the eoiitrihulitm to iUr tJoveinment 
of lijtlia, w hich has since In^en lemitted, the Finance Member said 

Even if this contribution i.s remitted, either tem|)ontrily or 
[H^rmanently , we shall have to face a deficit i>i Hs. Jt7.4d.tHH) in next 
year’s budget. In these circumstances we may be al>}e to carry on for 
a year or so, but not unb^ss we can .see ultimate relief in tlie near 
future: and that relitd must take the shape of a new Financial Settle* 
ment which will leave Heiipil w ith an exfvandinK in(M>me adequate for 
her needs and pr<q>er development. 

We are a)^ain iohlressinj^f the tlo\ eminent of India rmterating* our 
protests against the present Financial Settlement and mu < laims for 
its ((unplete revisjoji. ft is not likely, however, that the (b)vemment 
id India will ilo anything at the imimerit bey<uul (‘ontinuin^ the lemis- 
sion of oui annual < ontribut itm. In ail probability lUe (juesti<»n td the 
total revision rd' the Financial Settlement will be left to l)e examined 
t»y the Reforms ( ‘ommissioic 'bhe members of tbal (’ommission are 
now in India for a preliminarv .survey <d' the posit itui. Tliey will not 
pt into detail> until next cold weather, but when that time comes, and 
wiien tlie (ioveinment of Hen^yral put their case before the FommisKi(m, 
one nf tVie most impoitaiit |Mdfits that they will ur^e is that the 
Financial Settlement was wifuig^ iih iititio and treated lleng’al nuwi 
nnfairl\. and that it wa** lar>r«dy ouin^j- tr» the shortness of funds that 
tlie woikin^^ of the reformed constitution in Benjral has 1>een so hampered 
ami that Ministers liave found it <o difficult to rairv on. 

1'he ffovemment of Rmi^al will put in the Jorefront (d their <ase 
a < laim fm* a complete levision of the Financial Sfdtlement, at any 
rate so far as Bengal is (oncerned, and unless thiif is done, I am c-on- 
vinced that all parties in the province will Iw unanimous in thinking that 
the successful working of the new* constitution will fie impossible in 
Beng[il. however good that constitution may be in other ways/’ 
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Note by the Hon^ble Sir P. C, Mitter, Kt., C.I.E., on the finanoial 

position in Bengal. 

A short account shfnrinf; the position of the Ministers ami the 
Memhern of the irovernment of Itenpal vis^mvis the puhlic of Bengal 
during the life of the first Counoil after the reforms. When the 
provincial [uuHe wa.s Hepurated in Ben^ral on the 3rd Januaiy 1921, 
the prelim inarv hiulKot wan priu tically rinulv . Under the rulen in 
force, the Imdj^et for 1921-22 ^va^i i>re|)ared in draft, the sanc- 

tion of fhe (o»vt»rninen< of India was ne<*eHsar\ to the whole of the 
proviiKual Inidfret. The hudg-et that was presented to the Le^rislati ve 
(Vmncil in the vvintio' session (»f 1921 showed a deficit of ahout 2 crores 
12 lakhs. 1’his deficit was due partly InM ause under the financial 
settlement the normal scale of recurrinyr expendiiuie for Itcn^a! was 
not taken into account and jwirtly hecau.se items of lapital ex|WMiditine 
of u more or less urgent character were alst» ignored. 1’he (roveni- 
ment of India admitted that the rieficit in Kn vurin^ exjM'iiditure was 
ttt least I crore 20 lakhs. A <l<*putation. eonsistiiiK »)f t lovenuncnt 
memlHO’s and non-oflicials, went up t(» Simla, hut the oul\ relief that 
the depuiatioti c<mld was a Kunission of the wholes of the j^rovincial 
conirihution of fid lakhs for a tem|s»rury |M*riod (»f 3 yeais. After 
return of the de|Mitation from Simla, the (loveniment of Ben^^a! decid»Ml 
to cut tlown the hud^et as |>jissed hy the la*g'iHlali ve ( ouneil l y 
S91 lakhs of rujx'es. The heads of these cuts were aninmncfHl hy Lord 
Hoiialdshay in tin* NovemlHU sittiu|j: of the (Nuiiu i!. It has already 
been rdisio ved that tlie excess of the 4vx|HMHiiture siih* on the income 
sidt' of the l)U<l^4:<‘t as puss<al was alaiut 2l2 lakhs. The remission of 
the <>3 lakhs and the reduction in ex|>mHliture hy H9A lakhs amounted 
to LV2i lakhs, atvd thus a pvp of over 00 lakhs had yet to he fsivered. 
The (lovtuiimfoit of Benj^al was therefore face<l with tin* prohlem of 
increasing its res<Mirces hy taxation. Within ahout a year's time 
from the inattguralion of the reforms it was forced to take up three tiixfi- 
lion hills. Sf) far as 1 remember the (lovernment of Bengal was the 
first provim iid (Government whieh introduced and successfully passes! 
taxution hills. It was estimated that these taxes would, after lilwml 
deduction, pnaline alnnit 1 crore 40 lakhs. It has iilread.v been 
observed thni a gap of al>oiit 00 lakhs had yet to be covered, but in the 
meaiitimi? ilvte to tbe orders of the SeeretHry of State almut revision 
of pay of some of the serviee.s and other !tn|x*rative exjienditure it 
was finitid that a sum of Rs, 1 crore 20 lakhs would W ne<'e«sary for 
running the (foverninent of Bengal without any expHiision in expendi- 
ture. A loan |>olicy was contem|dat-ed with regjtrd to some of the 



item% iiiul tho iheti Fiiianee Meniber, Kir John Kerr, awnoiinreti to 
the Gotiiiril that 40 lukhK would l>o uvaiIal>U» for oxjnmaiou. In Ihe 
autuniu HosHion of the la*j]ti>tlative Fouiieil in that year suji^pleinentary 
estimates einlHMlying' new' Hrheni<\s by wei>* intr«Hlmi>d nnd 

[ms«ed. Even these Heheines suflfered friuti a jrreiit Inindieap heenuse 
the future t»f the iemiHsi<»n of the provimial etintribution was unknowu 
and the sehemes had to he <lru\vii up ver\ hurriedly* \\'iiliin two 
jnonths from the time of the [uissing^ of supplement ary estimates Hy the 
liegislative (ouneil ejnlKKlying these new si hemes, information hecanie 
availalde to the tHnernment of Heiigal that the eolleetions from all 
heads of rmeiiue, inehnliiifr the new taxes, were so unsatisfaetory that 
instead of the im iease in revauiue Iho!i^ 1 eroie 40 lakhs, the 

tot^l im rease would Ih* even less than half. Tlo^ n»suU of this unsat is^ 
fartorv state of aOairs was that a heavy ret retuhiiieni had to l>e 
umieitnken, and instead of exjainsion in expenditure on IwMiefiiiul 
UM^asttres for wliirlj hopes were puhliely held out l»v the passiit^ of 
tlo*se srhemes anil hy the speei h of the h'inanee Memher even the 
ordinary ex[>enditure had to Ih' i-uitaileil. Duiinjr the years 
and tin* (iovernment of Benijral retremhed over 1 eiort* HO lakhs 

in ex jsonlitui fhe result of taxation and ret rein hinent with- 
out the ( tunjK'usjit in^ advantage of laum hin^ new* iMUietieial 
srhemes naturall> made (he < foverninent , sperially the Ministers, very 
unpopular in the provinee. It is suhmitted that the |K>litieal Irisiory 
of llen^jral would in all joohahility have been ditVerent but for thiH 
teniide biuidieap of hnamial settlement. The (lovernmeiif of llengal 
ire reasisl its n*K«orn‘es In taxation and retrem bment to the extent of 
about 2 \ effues of rupees. Kven if this amount or even half of it 
were availaldi* for expansion of expemiitnre in the diieeti(»n of iMore- 
til ial measures, the liislory of Bengal would perhaps have lK*en quite 
ilitferent. 
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CHAPTER V« 

Politioal Oontfitioiis. 

105. The political atmosphere in which the attempt to work the 
reforms has l>een made in Bengal, has been no more favourable than the 
financial eonditionH. A marked feature throughout the period ha« 
been the persistent hostility of the most actively political class 
towards Oovernnient, a hostility which at one time seemed to involve 
almost the whole people, und still shows little signs of abatement. 
The most affected by it is the Hindu middle class. Its causes 

are not easily removable; the acute eionomic distress of a large part 
of the middle class has eniluttered r.uoal antipathy, and has enhanced 
the nalund dislike of the dominame of a foreign race in both govern- 
ment anil commerce. The refi»rms have done ni)thing t<» remove or 
lUfalify these i-auses. ( tn the contrary, the desirui tion of the reformed 
system of govern me nt has Ikmui one td the avf>wi‘d obje^ds of the headers 
of the movements by which the administralion has been iontinuously 
assailed. 

Idb. The fion*cMMiperatiofi movefiieftt.~llH> first of these ti)o%e> 
merits was the non-co-operation movement insjiired by Mr. (fandtii, 
seeking to ilestioy the (iovernment from without ; the s<*roiMl has Iwen 
thi* attem[>t of tin* Siraruj jrarty, largely succt'ssful, to at tack d\ ai ( h \ 
througli the la*gisluii v<‘ (y(miH’il. This siM-oml m(»vi'ment was a<{‘om- 
paiiied by a r«*vival <if revolutioiiaiv uitivity, and latei* by an 
outbui>*i of eomiiiimal enmity Ixdween the Hindu and MuhaiunuHian 
i ominunit ies. A brief i>ntline of these movements is nei essarv to the 
understanding of the tdrcumstances in which the Bengal Oovernment 
have iuideavonied to work the new' system. 

The Kliilafat agitation among the Muhanunadans and the feeling 
over the Kowlatt Bill and events in the Punjali had given Mr. Gandhi 
the opportunity of uniting the two gmit foinmunities in opposition 
to Government and enabled him to get his poliey of non -<'o-openi lion 
aclopted by the (\mgress as well as by the Khilafat Conference and 
Moslem League in Septemfier, But although Hindu extremists 

were Imginning to lake an active part, and Mr. C. 11, Das and twenty- 
four others witlidre%v their landidature for election to the liegislative 
Omncil in the latter part of 15120, tlie movement in Bengal during 
15120 was predominantly Muhamma<bi!i, largely conducted liy Muham- 
madans from outside BengSiL It was op|KXsed by the more moderate 
Muhnmputdaii leaderH in Bengal, and there was little enthusiasm in 
Bengal for the demand for the i-estoratifm of the territorial autlioriiy 
of the Sultan of Turkey, made by the Khilafat Conference held at 
Calcutta in February, 1920. A more direct appeal was therefore 
made to the religious feelings of the masses hy the cirtulation of 
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such m that Ooverament had ordeml prayara to be «aid <m 
Sun(i|iy iastead of Friday and had pnm!rilH^d the Kumn. But in 
spite of these wide-spread rumours and atiemptiii to foment trouble in 
the mill areas on the hanks of (he HfHifi'hly, no farreat eflftHd on the 
masses was at first appurent. The elec t ion to the new I a>gi8lative 
(/ouiicil in the end of 11120 passed without much display of either 
interest or the wisli to inierfert** 

From the la^ginning of 1021 the Hindus assumed an iinreasingly 
j»rominent part in the inoveinent and a more sysiematie attcmipt was 
made to stir up the masses, whilst carrying on at the Kame time a 
ciiiiipaign against the whole nia<‘hiner\ of eduration and adunnisira- 
lion. In tlu‘ eombinali<m of national schcMils, ari»itrution couHs and 
volunteer (*cu't»s, there may |H‘rhiips lw‘ seen an atiemjd icc set up a 
panillel system of admiiiist rat ion suc h as had been c^videut in Sinn 
Fein methods in Indand, 

iOT. The national school movomont. — T\u^ national sehoccl move- 
ment had Ikhoi in existencp for some riin«\ I»u1 had md so far iiehieved 
miieh success, A ncnv direction was now given to if, and boys in 
the estalilishecl scluMds and ctdlegc^s wane exhoitc'd to go out and 
engage in projiagiutda work, so that sirttnij might l>e oldained witliin 
erne year. The* elTort achieved for a shoii time eorcsiderable sueiesH. 
Strikers involving five* ecdleges in Falculta were followed by strikes in 
all hut three districts; more than 11, (WM) boys out of lOddXH) were 
withdraw ti fiom (covei inneiit and aided sc hewds and colleges. The 
economic^ grievances of ill-paid teachers found expressiem, ancl many 
resigned. “ National ** sohesds were started in almcHt evi»ry disfriet. 
A brief experience, however, showed that they were* Iml an irnifation 
of the olden* sedoMds, w itlc a lac k c>f diseiplim* whirh the parents dis- 
liked and the furtlier disadvantage that they were not rerognised by 
the T^iiiversity. By April public opinion hud turned against them. 

lOH. Afhitfatiofl — The boycott of British eourls hvJawyef*s 

and litigants was one of the points in Mr. (landhi’s non-eo-operaiion 
jirogranune whic'h had been ac^eejited }>y the Congrc»ss, In Bengal 
a ronsiderahle iiuinUu of pleaders and mukhtears were paid to carry 
on profniganda, hut only a few jdeaders j>ossc*ssing any prardiec* followed 
the lead given by Mr. (b B, Da.s in resigning bis jiractice. But the 
attempt 1<» estuldish arl»itraiioii c*ourts as art aUco'native to the regular 
emirts was more succ^essftil. In February, H)21, only fifteen sueh court ?? 
were knowm to c^xisi; by August there were more than five hundred. 
They varied greatly in constitution and wicrking, from courts consti- 
tuted by the liK*al Congres.s and Khibifat committees to courts set up 
by one or two jH^rson.s in villages, from courts in which niles were 
made and fees and punishments jwescribed to courts in which the 
|>roceedings were merely arbitrary, Abtisccs led to unpopularity and 
eoinplainfe in the regnlnr courts, and the movement eollaiwied- 
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Til0 0rg«tliMtim nf voittlltotrs.— The Nagpur Cougreas of 
Deeenif>ei% I92(f, had proviiled for the raising of a National Servient 
Corps for, propaganila in the country diHtricis. Enlistment in Bengal 
was fairly rapid. Eleven hundred were enrolled in Calcutta in Febru- 
ary, 1921, and by iUay there were nineteen regular corps in different 
places ill the province. The rnemliers were eni[doyed not only in 
cniforcing the various boycoits but as arbitration court jieons and in 
other general c'a|>acif ies. 

110. The ifieiteiMnt of tho massos. — The stirring up of the masses 
whif'h wm to achieve such disastrous success by the end of 1921 contains 
features of more than jiassing interest. When the ( ircuinstani’es and 
nature of the agitation are remcmlMued, it is leniaikable that success 
was not sooner attained and was not more wide-sjiread. The vague 
resentment against (i(»vernnient <ause<l by the high prires of the war 
was still felt. The religious feelings of the M uhaTiiinadan half of the 
jiopulation had long* been disturlnMl by a natural sympathy for the 
misfortunes of Tuikey. The hostility" of the e<lu<‘uted clasvses towards 
the ft)reign (iovernment hud long lieen aj»|)arent. The sui>ermit«ral 
rejmtation of Mr. (laiHlhi liad jaumealed the country, and all tlie 
time agitators went among the |>eople, apparently without any fear 
of restraint by Government, filling their eais wdth amazing stories 
of the wif'kedness of the foreign ruler. Ami yet, in spite of it all, the 
storm was slow in breaking. Gne plan after another was tried by llie 
leailers of the agitation, achieved some slight success, and faded away. 
The cultivator was told to stoj) growing jute, but was not convincf d 
ibul it <lid not j)ay him to grow it. The ( ult of the sjnnning wheel 
aroused In him little more than a [Kissing c uriosity, and the boyi ott 
of formg*!) cloth did not hold his sMiipathv tor long. These devii cs 
failed because farts | Moved too strong f(»i the theoreti< ul ami vtsionarv 
uh'as with wdiich they were put forward by the agitators. It was ]»y 
vile a[>peals to moral, lelig’ions uml raeial feelings that the animosity of 
the people in the districts was at length aroused against Government. 

111. Results of the tncitemefit of the masses. — Although it was 
not till November, 1921, that the full effects (»f this agitation among 
the masses became felt, there were sevenil serious incidents earlier in 
the year. Of tlu»se the mutiny in the RajHhahi Jail w’a« sign iff cant 
of the influence of Mr. Oandhi^s name. The prisoners declared a 
hartal ami said they would obey Gandhi and not the Government. 
At midday when the warders were Indrig changed, they rushed the 
gate and escajied in a Isidy An event more serious in its consequences 
was the extulus of tea-garden coolies from Assam, and here again it 
was in thw name of Mr. Gamlhi that fictitious pnimises were made to 
induce them to leave the gardens and return to their homes. They 
drifted down to Ohandpur; the first Wtehes were sent on westwards, 
but some three thousand were held up at Chandpiir. Their removal 
from the rnilway station with the help of miMturj* police led the 



rumours; the press poured foi-th a torrent of almae^ and ike 
wliole of Kasiern Iteu^iral was in a ferment. A strike on tlie Assam- 
Jieugal Railway quickly lietame gmieral and was followed by a strike 
ou the steamer m*rvif'e«. 

Though the railway strike did not come to an end till Septeniber, 
in the I'esi of Bengsil there wtu'e few events of any im|Mirtan<‘e, and 
thei*e wm a comparative lull during the imudhs of August, ScpteinWr 
and (kdolter. liut although outward <iistnrbaiices were few, there was 
little diminution in the stream of propaganda, aiul tlie time was used 
to fierfect the orgjjiiisation of volunteers. Already it Inul been 
decided to boycott the Prince of Wales’ visil in November, and the 
Congress now gave its Simfdi<»n <o <‘ivil disolMMliciioe. Hesults quickly 
followed, liand sett lenient work in Hogra and Pubna <lislricis was 
licbl up hy the intimidatimi of surveyors. 'I'hcre was incieased 
lietivity against tlie p<»liie, both regular and village police, and 
against all (iovernmeiit servants; so eft’tHiivc was the Imycoit in some 
pljues that supplies for otti<‘ci\s had to l>e sent in c(uivoys with armed 
e.scdrts. In Midaapore the introduetion <if the Village Self-(iovern- 
ment A(‘t had to be abandone<l. In Howrah the polire were attacked 
hy a Muhammadan j)nK‘essiou and driven back to the police-station. 
In Calcutta, on the 17th November, the day i»f the Prince of Wales^ 
arrival in India, a htirtal paralysed the life of the (dty, and the 
lesignation of thirty up-countiy Muhammadan constables after u 
meeting on the maitlan indicated tliat the morale of llie police had 
been impaired. 

U J. Measures taken by Covwnment.— The attemi>t.s made by 
( Jovernment to counterac t t lie agitation by pro]ntgaiida met wit h little 
success and the evtuits ol NovcioIhu' forced the (iovernmenl to adopt 
u more active jiolicv than that of letting tin* movement ilie of itself, 
(’ongress volunteer eorjiN and similar liodies were dei lared unlawful 
under the (hiniinal Law Amendment Aii, PfOS, leaders were prose- 
cuted for seditious utteran<*es, and efVoiis were made to counteract 
pnqiaganda and harUih. In re|>ly to these measures, an attempt 
was made to overfill the jails by sending out volunteers and others, 
mostly mill coolies and lower idass Muhammadans, to court arrest. 
The numl)er of urnvsts up to the end of Deretnher amountml to 3,2JfO, 
and jail maominodalion was taxed to the utmost. Portunately, flie 
turning |M>int was now rem hed in (^ah utta, and with the timely lielp 
of the Civil Guard formed of European, Anglo-Indian and Indian 
volunteers, the Oalcitiia Police, in spite of a hartal, succeeded in 
muintaining order during the Prince of Wales* visit. Public con- 
fidence returned, and towards the end of his visit the Prince? was 
welcomed with enthusiasm by a crowd on the inaidan. 

ILL Thn ImrtMifMiS lit the intnrior* — In the interior, however, 
where the forces at the disposal of the authorities were less than in 



tJalcutia, and »<vaitered over wide areaB^ the lawleesneas took longer to 
eitbdue. The agitation had lieen largely direeted against the police, 
including the village police or chaukidars, for whose wages a chauki- 
duri tax is colle<*ied by a non-official agency. The result in many 
distritrts was a refusal to pay this tax. AttenijitK to enfort'c payment 
were met with resisiaiKC, aiul the ciuisequeiit employment of the 
jKilice led in many cases to serious rit>ts. The violence ol the feeling 
which existed iiuiy he illuHirateil by the attack made liy a crowal in 
Tippera diHiricd on the District Magistrate, the Suj>ei inteiident of INilice 
and dO constables; it was one of several instances in which it was 
necessary to of)eii file and jM^rsoiis w'<*re killed. The facts that in 
this as in some other cases the non-co-operiition volunteers tried to 
restrain the uiob, and that in local CMnnment it w’as rec-ogrused that 
the shooting was justifies!, indicate that the iiiovenient had g<et lieyond 
the conii’ol of the leadcos. 

J’hc refusal to jiay taxes also led in some ilistric ts to a refusal to 
pay rent eiUu*r to (lovernimoit or to private* landhucls, and the* non- 
payment «)f rent InM aine an iin|siu’tant part <»f the ugilaiifMi. Though 
coercion was comnionly usc*<l by the* non-co-o|H*ration i>aiiy, and the 
landlords who contributed to their funds vvc‘re <*lle( tivt*ly ht*l[Hal in 
the realiHution of rent and other ditiicailt ic*s. (iovciimient were* unable 
to dc»viati^ from legal procc'durc* and were* unable* to ln‘l|) those who 
refused to sulmiit t<» coercion. The unfoitunaic* iin)»rcssion thus c reated 
is obvious, 

114. The deciifie af the nofi«oo«operation movement.— In ( hitta 

gong district, wht*re lawlessness had taken the form cd IcKctiiig the 
forests and burning down forest offices and beat-housc»s, order was not 
restored till duly, 11122, l)ut in the rest of Bengal the w'oist of the 
trouble was over by April- The massacre of police officers at Chauri 
Chaura in February bud been followed by the Ahmedahad (-onference 
of Congress, at which mass civil clisolH»dic‘nce was suspended and a 
milder programme laid down. Funds were de[deted, Mr. (miidhi 
was arrested in March, many of the leaders were in jail and the 
glamour of volunteering had faded. There were temjiorary revivals 
of picketing, and attacks cm the police occ linked in July and August; 
but the situation had so far im[»rovecl by XovemWr that (lovernment 
were able to withdraw the notificat ions by which volunteer corps 
hticl been proclaimed as illegal. The violent phase of the non-co- 
opemtiou movement had passed, and the party showed signs of 
disiiitegiation. The Khilafat agitation had l>een waning ancF its 
inflnetue tiuiv be said to have ended with the conclu.sion of jieaee 
with Turkey in July, 192S. The new* Swaraj party of Mr. C. R. Das 
was gaining strength, and by the autimin of 1923 the Congress 
accepted its fKilicy of entering the I/egiHlative Councils and destroying 
the constitution from within. 
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113; TIm twmij party. — The Stramj party, though weakened by 
the fieatli of its leader, Mr. C. R. Das, in June, 1925 haB eontinued 
to receive the supfKnt of a large majority of middle oIubb Hindus. 
In the beginning it was also Bupjmrted by the still large number of 
MuliummadanB who were bitter again«l the British (loAeriimeni, aiul 
Mr, Das endeavoured to make this support seeure by a j>u*d whii b 
promiiied the Muhammadans, on the attainment of .^wnraj, Reparute 
eltM'torales and representation acc'ortling to Mumerical strength on the 
(^mneil and local IxMlies, The Straraj party went to tin* eleelion as 
the only well-orga nisei! party, and when the new t’onncil met in 
Jannary, 1924, Mr. Das led a rnnijnict party of 17 nn inlMUs, of whom 
21 were Muhaniimnlaiis, and l>y the middle of Maiili he had 
the general support of 19 lnde|a*ndeiit natifumlisls. lie ref used offhe, 
and the second (Vniin il began its work with the strongest jnirfy in it 
set on a policy of obst nation ami the killing of dyarchy. 1'he result 
was that the demand for the salaries of Ministers was reje(*ted in 
Man'h and, though the Ministers who had lu^en apjxnntetl in January 
continued to hold f)lfice, they re.sigmnl in August when the demand 
ft)r their salaries wais again rejected. A furthei attempt to appoint 
Ministers w^as made in the In^ginning of 1925, hnt again their salaries 
were refused and the (foverninent w'as carrieil on witlmnt Ministers 
until the third Council w^as formed in 1927. 

ID). RdVOiutiOflAfy soci0ti0$« — The decline of the nnrre violent 
form of the non-co-o|>ej‘at ion movement had Isnm follovverl by the re- 
appearamc of the i evolutionary so<‘ieti<‘s whi( h had b**en active during 
the war and by an outbreak in 1925 of ducoilies and murders I'onj- 
mitletl by tbeii members. The existenee of any revolutionary conspirm y 
was at tiist denieil in the press and on the plalfoiin, hut was generally 
admitted in 1924. The symj)athy of the Stramj party with the con- 
Hpirator.s w'us sfiowii l)y a resulution, su{)})orte<| hy Mr. R. Dus 

himself af a conference in June, 1921, which p?aise<i the murderer 
of an European in Caleutta who avus mistaken for the (Commissioner 
of PoIi(‘e. A series of ( rimes and evidence as to (he high state of 
development wdiich the conspiracy had reached towards the end of 
1924 compelled (tovernment to take extmordinar y ineasuies. Sixty- 
three arreflivS were made under a new Ordiname promulgated by the 
Governor-GeiieraJ, and nineteen perBons, including the (Urief ExeciiiiAe 
Officer of the Calcutta Corjroratioii and two meu»lM*rs of the Tiegislative 
Council, were arrested under llegulntion HI of 1818. 

117. OrimllUll Lauf Aet. — Shortly afterwards, In 

January, 1925, a special sessioii of the Legislative (foumal w^us held for 
the introduction of the Criminal Law Amendiiieiit Bill, the objrnt 
of which was to replace by a more pc-rmanent Act the 1em|)orury 
Ordiiianee under which the arrests had been made. l>ord Lytton 
addressed the Council and explained the urgency of the necessity for 
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«tippresfting terrorist crime, and in introducing the Bill, Sir Hugh 
Stephenson gave proofs of the existeiu^e of a highly orgaiiiBed, well 
armed and well financed eonspiruey, againet which the ordinary 
lamdiifiery of the law had failed. It can only lie regarded as aignifi- 
cant of the hoeiility to Oovernment, if not of a wide^fijiread syinjiathy 
with the revolutionaries, that the motion for leave to introdia^e the 
Bill was lost. The voting is interesting. t)f the 57 who voted for 
file motion, there were 15 Muhammadans and only (J non-otficial IlinduH, 
file rest lM*ing liuropeans, Anglo-lndianH, the Indian Christian rejire- 
sentative and officials. Foity*four Hindus and 22 Muhammadans 
voted against it. The Bill was suhseuueiitly certifieil by the (lovernor. 
The iwf ion taken by Government was justified by f he cessation of overt 
revolutionary (uime, but the imprisonment or detention of jiersons 
without (»pen trial was disliked even by those who sim erely < i>ndtunne<i 
such ( rime, and has jnoved an useful cry in rallying both the aident 
ami the lukewarm opjaments of Governmenf. The campaign of almse 
showed no diminiition and a flood of seditious articles in newsjiapei s, 
puiiijihlets and puhlii ations <if all kinds continued to lejiresent (boern- 
menf as satunic, opjiressive aiul Imrbarous. 

IIH. The Hindu-^Muhanifnadati riots.— Although Mr. Das hatl suc> 
ce(*ih**l in piusuailing a niajoiity of the Muhammadans in thi‘ I .cgislativt* 
Cournil to vote for the rejection of the Ciiminal Law Amendment 
Bill, the relations between llindus ami Xfuhammadans were 
gradually biH'oiuing stnune<l. The appeal fo relig*ious and eomnninal 
sentiment had aroused the Muhammadans against the (t<»Yern- 
ment and led them fi» jmn in flit' non-eo-operat ion mo\emeMt. With 
the deeline of the movement and the abolition of the Khilatat by 
Turkey, the old suspieions retiiriied, and the Muhammadans gradually 
withdrew from p<ditieul assoidation with the Hindus. In |>olitical 
eiieles the successful struggle of the Swarajists in 1921 to depose the 
two Muhummmlan .Ministers alienated a section of the .\f nlmmiimdans, 
and distrust was increased by the lefusal of the Congress to a*ce]»t 
Mr, Das’ Hindu-Moslem pact and by Mr. Das' own insistence that its 
terms were to be fulfilled only upon the attainment of sivaraj. The 
eommunity as a whole was disturbed by the news of (ommnnal dis^ 
putes and riots in Tapper India, and there were several instances in 
whicdi quarrels about religious observames ended in blows. Sir Abdiir 
Rahim’s speech at Aligarh in Dec embei , 1925, showed tlie width of 
the breaeh, and feelings were exasjie rated by a bitter eontroversy in 
the press. Suddenly rioting broke out in Caleutta on the 2nd April , 
192ti, and spread like wdld fire over u large part of the city. Temples 
and mos<|ties were the chief objects of attack; Icniting of shops was 
frequent, and thei*e were no less than 151 fires caused by iiicetidiarisiu. 
A Fire Brigade rejKirt remarks that a disturbing feature of some of 
the firej ignited by the rioters vras that in some eases j^cersons were 
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unpriBon6<J in premises that ilien set on fire, Alilitury 
che<*ke4 the disturlmnceB, but ui«r<WouB iOisauUs on iiuiividuiils eon- 
linuetl. By the 14th, when normal (‘oiulitions were reHtored, 44 jier- 
sons had lieeii killed and 584 injured, Ui<»tinj»: bioke out again on the 
22iid April, and though, owing to ixdiee patrolling, looting, inoen- 
dial ism and attaekH on temples and momjues w ere lens, is^duted murders 
were more niiinerims; on twelve fMcasions the polhe were ton-ed hy 
determined resisianee to open fire. VV'hen the dist urbanees ended cm 
the 9th May, Cti perscuis had been killed and »49l had h<»en admitted 
to ho8|)itaIs. 

The trouble was not confined to (''alcutia. Riots at the railway 
eeiitre of Khanigjoir iesjiltc*d In 11 deaths and many injuries. A 
wec^k's rioting in Pahna was followed l)y another ontl>ic*ak in t^jilc utta 
in duly, in which 28 pcusons were kilbul and 22(> injured. In Seplem- 
})c*r thcue was anoiliei riot in the docks area <»l (idcul tu, and in a 
ri»jt at Date a in East cun Ihmgal 8 peusouM were killed and 72 injiiied. 

The loss of lift* and propeuty bi’oiiglit Viome the gravity of the 
situation to ifie headers of the c cunmunities, some <d whom in the 
earlier jiait »»f ilo* >ear were more conecuned with attributing the 
lespcmsibilitx to (Tovernnient than ccunposing tlie strife between their 
lollovvcM's. An attempt at ns cmculiat ion piodui ed some results in 
('alculta, ami )>> the end ot the* yc»ar I92t) a general impruvemenl was 
visible. I heie was still however ac ute temsion in Jlakargunj distric t 
in Kasiein HengaL A serious incident occ urred in whieh sevc‘nteeu 
peusons were killcal dujing tlie ilisjxusal of a lanatiiad mob, and this 
incident had an impoitaro reaction on thc‘ political situation. Some 
ot t lu‘ Muliammadan leaders, inc luding Sir Abdur Rahim, dcuuanded 
an en(|uijy by a mivcai cc>mmittii‘e: on ( lovernimuit ’s nd usal thc*y 
launched a caHiipaigu against tice Muhammadan Minister for not 
lesig^ning^. and in August, 1927, united with thc^ Swarajists t<» bring 
about the fall <d ttce mini.stry. 

In (‘alcMitta there was no outbieak in 1927, but on tlie occasion of 
all festivals it was muessary tc) adopt preeautiouary measurc'H on an 
extensive scale, and the almencc* c»| trouble was sedely due* to these 
measures. Recently there have Ihmui signs of scone im*asurc* of agree- 
ment between the two communities, and good work Ims been done by 
TTnity Committees in composing diffejences at several places in the 
province. The |>assirig of reKohiiions of mutual forfKUi ranee at a 
I niiy (^ofiterence held in (dulcutta in Novetnl>er, 1927, and the draft- 
ing of a formula acfe[)ted lyv most of the anti-tJov ernmeni leaders 
during the last session of the Congre.ss Hhim^ed that the politicianH 
wei*e coiiiM'ious of the net^essity for better relations. 

Opinions differ on the ciuesticm bow far this ouibutsl of communal 
feeling wuvs due to the reforms. Strong feeling bidween Hindus and 
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Miihamma<lan8 is no new thing in India but in liangal Hmdu» aiul 
MuharntnadanH have ordinarily lived bigeiher in jM^ace, e?»j>ectaUy in 
the rural areuH ; the riotg whieh have taken plare in {/aleulia in the 
|KiHt have bt?en between non-Bengali elements of the }H)|>ubition ; the 
trtmlde of wras due to eveiitH outside Bengal, and the rioting w^as 

l>f»guii and largely eairied on by foreign element h. But alongside of 
thiw more violent UMi>eei of eommunal feeling, and neressarily affeeted 
by it, there was a growing eleavage t»f [Hiliti(‘al ftHding on eomuinual 
lines, whi(’h was aieentuafisl by the knowledge that the reforms 
had given greater opfairtunities of political |»ow"er and by the fear of 
the Muhammadans that the result would be Hindu domiiianee. 
Boliiies, religion and eommunal feeling are eonfused, and it is not 
jiossible to say that a partieiilar event r»r temleiiey is due solely to 
one or the oUn'i, or to the ndorins. But in Bengal Mr. Das’ attempt 
to Heeure the su{>]Krrt of tht‘ xVliihammadaits by his part, the subsequent 
disillusionment of the Muhammadans, the erystallisation of the 
position ladween tin* two eommunities l>y Sir Abdur Hahim’s sja^ei h 
at Aligarh, tlie impression caused by the deVuiie in the Indian l>egis- 
lative Assemlily <m the question of the NoitleWest Frontier Province, 
and the (M»litical colour of the Sm/ilht and Sat} fjai hun and »)ther com- 
tnunal movements were c bnn ly coiiiiected with the reforms and with 
the sti’Uggle of the two communities for the political j>ovver offered by 
the new system. 

I H). The Press* — The j«irt playe<l by the press in Bengal can be 
dealt with luiefly, 'riiere are the British-owmal papers, which are con- 
dncled <m the same lines as the press in England. They have a wide 
circulation among tlie Kuro|>eans and Indians, and p(ditit‘al views are 
generally (*\pn*ssed with moderation, but their influence among 
Indians is naturally limited, On tin* otlnu hand, tlie attitude among 
the Indian-owmed [»n‘ss has almost entiifdy beam inimical to (lovern- 
ment, and there is no Indian |Kiper which consistently supports it. 
Indian newsjiajK'rs bdl into two gr^oups Moderate and K.\tremist. 
Idle foiiiier accepted the main princi}defs of tin* system estaldished by 
the (lovei nment of India Act, and they supported the prirni}de of 
woiking the redorms in order to get something more later and thus 
obtain seif-gov eminent. The extremist press is hostile to the 
i*eforius, but has fieeti divided in its attitude — <»ne section iulvoeatiiig 
uou-co-oix^*ation from outside the {'ouncil.s, and another supporting 
the attempt to destroy the reformed goveiuinent by entering the 
('ouncils. Dtheu* [m|uu\s again, while they are against the n^forms, 
are also opfiosiHl to the Swam} party. The orgtuiisation of parties in 
the press, ^therefoie, dcH*s not corresfioud altogether with the jwirties 
in jiolitical life, liecently the presimt Ministers have had the giipiiort 
of tw'o |va|>tu's: but apart from this, only the jurpeis which advoeaie 
the Swarajist poliev can la? deseribed as the press organs of a political 
party. 
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Tli# influence of the press in Benjifol on middle elass opinion is 
very gireftt, but h subject to this Itiuitation that no Indian pa|>er has 
any chanoe of surviving?: unless it opens its columns to abuse of (Govern- 
ment and takes up a strongs attitude on racial <iuesli<>ns> (compared 
with a p44>er like the Forxrard that seiiees every opj>ortunity of 
encouraging racial antagonism, and of imputing evil intentions or un- 
worthy Tuotives to the Government whether of Great Britain or of 
India or of the province, the nnwlerute press is handicapped if it 
exhibits a moderate attitude, ami the tendency therefore has Imm^u for 
it to l)ecome more bitter ami unfair in its <*rificisins in order to 
niaiiiiain the slight influeme it has on [oildit* opinion. But the 
criticism is m»t directed sfdely against (roveriiinent, for the various 
grouiKS lose no opp*Jiiunity attai^kirig one amiiher. 

In times of (oininunal tension, however, the grouping of the press 
is (hanged and the claims of the community rank almve everything 
else. This was esj>e< ially the case in when there were seiious 

eomiuunal dist urlnunes, and the only point on which the jaijuMs of 
l>oth communities were agreed was that Government was responsible 
for all the trouble in that it had not taken eiVective action to [)i‘eve«d 
it bn^aking out t»r to (juell it immediately, prefeiuldy by taking 
vigorous steps against the <»p[>osite (aiiniminity . 

120. The lack of CO-OperatiOfl.~The laditical events of the last 
seven years show not only that the work of (i<»verninent has generally 
heen cairied on in cirr rinistam-es of more than ordinary difficulty, l>ut 
also how small, a[)ait from the etforts of Imlian Meinl^^os and Ministers 
and tht*ir suj>portcrs. has Iwmoi the (M>-o|a*tat ion rc(five«l from tlrosi^ 
on whom, in tin* words of the Ibcainhle to the (iiivernnn*tit irt Imlia 
Act, new (»pportunities of servirs* were <onlen(*d. That fai t will 
again lK*iome uppiir<*nt wlicn nther aspects of t in* working of the leforrus 
come to he (onsideied, but it will Iw convenii'ut hen* ff> slate briefly 
the attitude t»f the various purtit*s or sections in Bengal towards this 
matter of co-operation. The phrase itself has heen w^idely tivis- 
a|>pf‘ehended. The Swarajist professes io regard it as invohing a 
.servile c(»nij>liance with the wishes of a bineaijcrulir^ Goverinnent. 
Others have appeared to think that a sj)irrt of co-operation was suffi- 
ciently shown by the mere dec line of the non-co-ojKuut icnr movement 
or the existence <»f a limited numlier of {>eople willing to work the 
reforms. But if C()-o[M*rati(m fa* taken as meaning a sustained effort 
to work the constitutional system created by the Government of India 
Act, then the degree of <;o-o[>eratioii has been smalL 

121. Tilt Europtan attHude. — TIm; n<»n-offi<iul Enrft|M*aii (oin- 
nmiiitj regarded the reforn>« with mi»}riving. Init the Euroitean Aswx ia- 
tion, whieh represents them politically, adopted loyal JUM-eplum-e of the 
reformed constitution a* one of their priutdples. The leader of the 
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Kurofiean^ iu Legiislative Council could fairly claim in a recent 
that they had nt riven their bent and done their utmoat to give 
dyarchy the chance to tunciion in Bengal. In that attitude they have 
had the «uj>{K>rt of the Auglo-Indiun meraberB, and have formed a 
compact, aell-orguniBed party in the Council. In purMuii of their 
jKilicy they have 8Up[>orted the reBervc»d Bide of (iovermnent and uIbo 
the MiiiiBterB who were from time* ti* time* in office*. They have not, 
however, c*omluned with aij> jiafticular group and, on the* occa.sion oi 
the laat motion of ne coulidence, made it elear that if the Council 
perwif^ied in the game <»f upseftiiig Ministries, the ne.Kt Miiiisirv wa>iild 
not have their MU|)jM»ri. 

122. The attitude of the Hindu bhadralok. — It has already been 
saiil that the* party most imbued with hostility towards (tovernment and 
the reforms is the llimlu middle i lass. It would be nu>re c turcM t to 
SjM^ak of the Ifindu hhaJ rahfl . llie i lasscvs inrluded in this tioin have 
always l>een the 1h»s1 edurate<l ; they ;u ec‘pttMl the m‘vv Western etlui'a- 
tioii <*agcMly and more and mtire ]o4>ked for their livedihood in profes- 
sional and <’lerieal enqiloymeiit. As tin* starjdard of living changed 
ami prices rosi*, whethtu th(*y remained in villagers or live<l in towns, 
they have found it increasingly difHcult to make* a li\iug. High 
scdioids wtue multiplical all over tin* tountiy, and year l)y yc*aj the 
schotds and the* iMiiversity pKalueeil more* youths to seek foi* |)!ofes- 
siomil aufl clerical work. 'Fhere ha.s becui a mark(‘d change within 
the last gemuation ; ami it is not surprising that the pn>s(*nt laek of 
emjduymeiit slmuld Uav<* prodmanl a str«>ng sense of giit*vam a* against 
the I'ondHhms of tin* present day aimuig the large iiuiuIh*!* cd the 
hhailralok who arc* jM>or and without a means ot li\tdiliood, and that 
the sense of this grievance* should Is* easily convertcsl by racial anti- 
pathy and the dislike* <»f feuvign 'rule and but*ign cMunmerc ial pmdouii- 
naiice into hostility towards tin* t rovc*i uiiient . The leaders «»f this 
anti4lovc*niment movement arc* drawn generally frc»m a sc*ction t»f the 
ricdier memla*is of these classes, whilst it is largc‘ly from amongst the 
poorer members that the* movenu'irt has found a ready fcrllowing. 

12;i Political grouping of the Hindu bhadralok.— Naturally the 
degree of hostility vui'if*s. At the one extreme are the young party, in- 
cluding, besides those vvhtr have adojited terrorism as a creed, a large 
IkmIv of young men who are in sympathy with the revolutionary 
conspiriicy, Thc*ir iuiportuiuc* is felt at the time of elections beiause 
they are the mcKst vigorous canvassers existing in Bengal. They have 
proved theijiscdves to 1 h^ masttuful servants and have exercised a strong 
influem'e over the Swaraj party. Next to them are the Swarajista, 
the most influential and l>est organi.sed party in Bengal, disavowing 
a policy of violence whilst hardly concealing a strong sympathy for 
the violent, and following a jmlicy of consistent obstruction. Equally 
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feojstile to GovertmK'nt but a muiiness to a<*eoiit office, the 

Independents have ordinariiv followed the lead of the Swarajists. 

Orthodox nf»n-('tM>peraiiori still has its following, but the Swaraj* 
ists and Independents represent the majority of middle class Hindu 
opinion. There remain the Hindu moderates. In the first Oouiicil 
they, together with tdher sections, Muhammadan and Kuroi>t>an, 
formed a group with a substantial majority, and were beginning to 
be organised into a eonst it utional party. At the gettetal election 
in Ileiember, 192 they v\ere toinplelely defeated by the Swarajists, 
anil only seven were «‘lecte«l, Tli<*ir allegianee to tlie eonstitution was 
severely siraine<l hv the absence (»f iiicv llimlu Minister, and two of 
them supporie<l the Swarajists in luinging about the fall of the two 
Muhammadan Ministers in August, 1924. 'Vhere were four other 
Himlu members uhosi' prdititid leanings eaii <mly be desrrilwd m 
umerlain. It significant 4d the static t>f |>olitiful fe<diiig ainl 
methods Uiat i*n the is easion of the vote on (he Ministers' salaries 
in August, l!f24, one ot these four was l»esieged all day in his house 
by a erowai that tefused tta let him leave, aiol he decliiHnl the offer 
of a polite i^scort. 

At the last geioMul el(M*tiott a n<»w gioup, know ii as tin* Ut^spoiiHivists. 
cann* int<* existiuiee. Tlie obi Moderai<* grouj^ and tin* ItiNsponsi vist 
group taken t<tgether ionsisted of Hi m<»mlH*is. 

The Hindu sup]>otters of the various Ministeis have belouginl to 
tlie Moilerate, Hesponsivist ami National groups. I’he boml of union 
was tin* if [>ersorial attitude tijwanfs fin* vari<»us Ministeis. This was 
noi strong enough to make them eonsistent in tlie support of flovivrn- 
ment, «*ven when there were Hindu Ministers in ottire, tifnl it failed 
entirely to kee)? them i4»gethei when the Ministeis were Muhammadan 
and during the perio<! when there was no ministry. 

It should howevei Iw* noted that whilst the number of tin* model ateg 
is small, their influence is greater than theii iiuinlier i ml nates. It is 
a Hoiial rather than a laditical influf*ma*, for annmgsl them 
are iinduded many of the vvc*althiei lundlords and business men and 
leadei*s of the Bar ami other professions. But a iMslike of [lolilic.s 
or the lack of any |iositive policy with a jxipular appeal fk^prives them 
of political infliienee. Enthusiasm is with the extremist, and when 
the extremist liecomes a moilerate, his [>o|>ularity is gone. 

124. The attittideof the Muhaiimaifans. — It has already lK*eii seen 
that in the earlier yeais of the ri*forms lau iod a large part of the Muham- 
madans under the influence of the Khilafat agitation joined in the 
non-c<i-o|>eniiion movement, aii<l many of them continued to sn|»|H>rt 
the Swarajisi partv in (he s4»<‘Ond fAmtieil. Many, however, ron tinned 
to folloiv the more mmlerate Mnharnmmlan leaders of Bengal, who 
frere williii|f to work the reforms, and this section grew in strength 
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with the eommurial te»«ii>n of l^ter years. It took all Mr. Das* tactical 
skill to keep the allegiaiiee of the twenty-one Muhammadan Sicarajists 
in the second (Council, and his successor found it a still more difficult 
task. At the last general election only one Muhammadan supjiortei 
of the Swarajist iwirly was tdeeied. The depth t»f Muslim feeling 
against any obstructive jiolicv in the (’'ouncil may la? guugtMl from 
the fac t that in many cases the Muhammadans, who came fonvard for 
election as (Congress candidates i>r had identified themselves with the 
iSwanijisis in the stHoml ('oumil, were <l<‘feaied by com jia rati vely un- 
known opiHinents, whose main strength lay in their profession of 
adherence to a poH(*v of cci-ofKMation with the (fovernmeiit in working 
the reforms. The Muhamniadans outside the N/rorci; [mrty had no 
separate organisation apart from the various Muhammadan associa- 
ii<ms of whieli they wme meiiilwu's, but while there were Muhammadan 
Ministers, they accepted their leadership and had a fmriy wdiip. On 
all f ommunal questions they wa^re unite*! in the defenc'e of Muhamina- 
dan interests and (uideavoured to scMure as many apjH»intrn€*nts as 
possible foi‘ Muhammadans. Their lauid of iinifui was the protection 
of Muhammadan interests, but this lamd was not strong enough to 
hold them together when [husoiuiI inleresis were involved. The thirty- 
seven Muhammadan members are divided into at least thr<*(» [>arties; 
thc> divisions are on ]>ers<»nal grournls rathe!* than on grounds of prin- 
ciple, and it is the weakness <»r dissensions <»f the leaders whiih have 
prevented the Muhamnuulans from wielding that infimune in the 
(%!UfH‘il w’hi<*h seemed o[h‘Ii to them. Outside the (council the coin- 
iiiuiuil Iwuid has proveil more effective, and in several distriits the 
Muhamtnadaiis havi* <*onil>ined to seiure a large prepomleiance <»n 
District and Hoards. I'be eba torates for sueh IsKlies are not 

<n)mmunal, but less intiuest is shown in these ehn tiims by the Sw^ara- 
jists and other political groups than in the Council elei tions. 


CHAPTER VK 

The Provincial Govornmont 

Composition of Covernmont. — 1 util the Government of 
Bengal had cotiHiHied of the Governoi and three Memliers of his 
Kxe< vilive t'ouneil, of whom two w^ere membeiH of the Indian t'ivil 
vService and the third u non -official itidian. With the introduction 
of the Befonns the tldvernmenf was ciursidernbly enlargeid, a second 
noU‘ofiu*ial Ireing ad<ted to the Exe<‘iitive (^oum il, w hile provision 
was made for the aj>|K>iutment <if three Ministei-s to administer the 
traiisfen-ed subjects. 

126. The Governor in Council is still responsible io Parliament 
for the administraiion of the reaeiwed subjeet«i; and the Council ha^ 
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remaiiitCNl a part oJ tli<* Executive (Toverninent thioiighout with 
chauget^ only in the j>em>nnel. It (nmnisteil of two Britit^h 

Meniliera of the Iiulian (^ivil Service and two tion-oflioial Indian.^f 
one Hindu and one Muhaniiuadun, The Minisier!^^ on the other hand* 
are reH|H>nKilde to and removable hy the LegiiKlature. 

Two Hindus (Sir Sureudra Nath Banerjee and Mr. Fmvash Chtinder 
Mitter) and one M tthainniadaii (Nawab Saiyid Nawah Ali Chuiulhuri) 
were appointed Ministers in 1921 aifd held ottiee for the wlude of the 
first Coiineil. Their scstirity was partly diu^ to the attitude id the 
extreme [>arty of non-eo-(»penitioiK whieh eon.sistently with their 
ereed refusc^d to enter (he Couneils Ihroiighoui India and aimed at 
wreeking the Reforms fnun outside. Mr. (\ U. Das, however, broke 
away fnun this [Kili* v and in formed the Swar aj par tv, w hose 

aim was to enter the Councils and force (he concession of full respon- 
sible government by making every «>ther form of government impos- 
sible. At the geneiul ele«cti(Ui, which was held at thi* end of 
the Swaraj party secru’ed a larger iiuiuIhm of seats than any otlier 
single grou}) and the Ministerial party fared very badly. Since then 
no stalile Ministiw li* > lH‘en j»i»ssilde. 

The three Ministers of the first Council rc^signect bcdore the new* 
(%Mincil met. I'hc* (Toveiiior asked Mr*. i\ R. Das, the lc‘Mder of 
the Swarajist party, t<' form a Ministry, but h(» refu«c‘d. A Miiiistt^y 
was evcortually foruied with Mr. S. N. Mallif, who had Ireen the 
virtual leader of th** opfarsitioii in the tir*s( Counc il until he wiis 
apf»oiirt*‘d Chairman of the Calcutta (an |»oi ation . arid tw^o Muhaiu- 
maduns, Mr. A. K Fa'/l-ul lluc| and Mr. A. K. (ihuy.navi. They 
took office cm January Ith, but Mi. .Mallik, whcme unop|H»Hed 

election was set aside on an elcMtiori |>efition, was defeated in thc^ bye- 
election and resigned from 1^'ebruarv 'Jflth. No Minister was ajrpoinl- 
ed in his jdace and >irM'e then there* have never* lHM»n more than two 
Ministers at a iiint*. The Swarajists and their suppoitc‘rs succeeded 
in set'uring the iTjeetiou of the Ministers* salaiitvc for the* followdng 
year in March, l>ut as there was reason for Irelieving that the advei'se 
vote wms due to a confusion of issues, the Governor retained the two 
Muhuinmadun Ministers in offic'e on an honorar*y fcwiting so us to give 
the Council an ojrpoHuiiity of rcHonsidering its dec ision. In August, 
how'ever, their* salaries w*ere again rejected and thc‘y resigned, and 
the administration of the transferred suhjec ts w'us taken over by the 
Governor under the Transferred Subjects (1*eui|K>rary Adiiiinistrution) 
Rules. 

Ministers wei*e again ap|Kriiited in March after the udo|>tion 

by a siilistantiu! majority of a resolution that [rn^viHion for a Ministry 
he made in the budget for the ensiling year. A Muhammadafi, 
Nawah Bahiulur vSaiyid Nawnb All Chaudhun, and a Hindu, Iliija 
Manniatha Nath Roy Chaudhuii, were the Ministers selet^ted, but a 
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fortnight alter their agsiimption of office the Council revereed their 
previous <ie<'i»ion by rejecting the demand tor Mininters' salaries, 
and the Miuisteti^ resigned. 

The rcHult wan that the transfer of the transfeiTed subjects was 
susjwmled in ^fuiie 1025 for the rest of the life of the Council under 
rule b of the Oevolution liules. In the third (Vnincil which met in 
Itiniiary 1927 there has lw»en a sul>stantial majority in favour of a 
Ministry, but the dissensions within this majority have made the 
position of the individual Ministers inKeiure. The suspension of the 
transfer of transferred snhjects exjuied on .lanuarv 22nd, 1927, and 
Kir Abdur Jtahini was a|i)H>inled from that date, but being unable to 
find a Hirulu rollea^ue wulling i(, woik witli him, he had to reHtgn 
on rlanuarv 2bth. Mr, liyrunkes Chukravarli and Mr. (ihu»inavi, 
who were apfaduted u\ bis phu'e, w'ere also fcueed to resign in August 
when motions of no coididefoe were earried by (iS voles to o5 and (>(> 
votes to b2. I'he administ rat ion of the transferred subjeets was again 
taken over tem|M)raiily l»y the (ioveinor. The present Ministers, 
Sir Pros ash (blunder Mitter and Nawab Musharrul llossain, w’ere 
apjiointed itr Cftolrei lft27. They havt* Immoi attarketl i»jf)re tlian onr’e, 
and although a motion to refuse the ^»ntnt loi the Miinsteis’ salari<'» 
w'us defeated in Mauh 1928 by 8t) varies to 4tb motions of no eonfi* 
tlence a week later wen* defeale<l by only •! and o votes. In all these 
iMutuiiiiers the uttaek has been sujrporietl by the whoit^ Swarajist 
party, numlHuing about 40, whilst the Ministers have been supported 
by the official hbrck and the Kuroi>ejin group as well as hy their own 
groups. Sinee the boginaiiig of 1021. no Miiustei has held ofiiee for 
longer than seven luci ths at a time. 

127. The lirsctioe of joint delifierat ton.— This suminury heljrs to 
explain the circuinstaiices which goveinerl the aitempl to work the 
(iovernmeni as a sinple unit. Dtirinu the first year (»f the reformed 
const if ul ion the jirincijde of dyandiy as outlined in the ( foveniment 
of India Act read with the Devolution Uules and the Instructions io 
the (iovernt)!' was followed. The res[M>nsibility for the two (‘lasses of 
Hubjc^’ts was ke|it clear and distinct. Matters relating to reserved 
siibjefts were ordinarily decided In the (lovernor in Council, whilst 
transferivd subject^ w^ere the concern of the (lovenior and the 
Ministers, The orders waue [mssed and issinul either as Orders in 
Council or as (h*de»>, in the Ministry (‘onc-erned. At the same time 
Ijord Konaldshay gave a lm>ad interpitdaf ion to the Instruction that 
the (tovernor was to eiH*ourage the habit of joint deliWraiion. 
Thus, although the Devolution 11 ales mpiin? only that projKcsals for 
raisiiig taxation or for the Inm^owing of money on the revenues of a 
province shall Ite considered at a joint meeting, the Utiles of Kxecro- 
live Business made by the noveriior under section 49121 of the Govern- 
llie«t of India Act not only gave the Oovernor discretion to direct 
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that a ease ahall be diseumed at a meetiug- of the Executive Council 
and ItiniaterK »itt!f>g’ together, but also provided that he ahall so 
direct in all cuisas substauiiiiliy aff©t'.tiiig the administratioii Imth of 
a reserved and of a transferred depart iiient, on wbiek there is a differ- 
ence of opinion Iwtveen a Menilier and a Minister and in all cases 
involving legislation. In practice not only these sul)je<;t8 were dis- 
ctisBed in joint meeling, hut also the ap|H>rtion merit of funds, the 
settlement of the budget and other mattei*s of iinjKrrtunee, including 
matters coining Ivefoie the Legislative Couri(*iL 

Lord Lytton on his assumption of olHce in 11122 dtn ided to treat 
the (iovernment as a single unit, although no chunge was made in 
the rules framed under section 4JL So huig as there were Ministers, 
a joint meeting was held wtH^kly, and sejiarate meetings of the 
Executive (’ouncil almost (castMl. The ENetutive (/oiincil met once 
in 102‘i and once in 192L Ih^cisions were recorde<l on the tiles as 
those of the joint nteetiug, the eases ihereaftei' iHuiig disposed td hy 
the (tovernor in (’ouncil or the (lovernor acting with his Minister as 
the ( ase might he. No formal meetings of llie separat(' halves of 
(ioveininent were In'M to confirm the decisions of the joint meeting. 
It appears that ther* was no case in which the inajority of the joint 
nveiOing differed from tin* majority of the Executive (Council, hut 
that, if tluTe had 1 een smh a difVerenee, Lord l<yttoii w’ould have 
re<(U(l(Ml no derision at the joint meeting, luii would have taken the 
decision at a suhsiM»,auit meeting of the Executive ( 'ouncil. 

During’ the last year the system followed under the adminisira- 
tioii liord Monalflshay has Imen restored, with the ex(a*|>tion that 
♦ he decisions in joii ! meeting> have lH*en recorded as Orders in Joint 
Meeting. Separate meetirrgs cef the Executive ('ouncil have again 
been Ire Id. thc‘ de< isions hedng rec’orded as Orders in ( 'ounc il. 

12S. Mutual support m the Li^islative Ceumil.— In thc^ Legi^hi' 

live (ammil Ministers have generally supported Menrhers and 
MemWrs Ministcus, On twc» occasioM'' of some im|K>rtanc'C‘ MintHters 
have al>Htained from suppeerting or voting with the reserwcHl half of 
Government, once duiing Lord Lyt ton's administrat ion cm a resolu* 
tion for the al>o!itifUi of whipping in jails, and again in H)2T tm a 
resolution tisking foj the release of political prisoners, w^hich had 
the support of all non-official ludiar memliers of the liegislative 

Council except one. But these were exc^eptional occasions in which 

non-official Indian ojunioii was strong againM (tovernment. Ordin- 
arily, the Miinsters have been sttecessful in securing for the reserved 
halt of Oovernmenl the support of their adherents, so that whilst 
there were Ministers the reserved business has I)eeiJ carried on with- 
otti retxmrse to the (Jovemors special imwers. In return they were 

able to rely on the votes of the official block for ibe sup]>ort of theii 
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own policy* This reciprocal errangemasni had the advantage that the 
two halves of Government worked in unison and the 8i>ectacle of a 
Government divided against itself was avoided- Ministers too were 
enahled i<i take part in the business of (iovernment as a whole and 
to exercise their influence upon the administration of reserved 
subjects. But it also ha<l its disadvantages. A great deal of the diffi- 
culty in working the constitution has been caused by the popular 
conception of the Government as something apart from the people. 
This conception is a legacy of the system which had prevailed for 
so many years, and i1 was natu rally encouraged by the fact that in 
ih<' past the majf>rity of the imjM>rtaiit posfs had lKu>n held by men 
of a different race fjoin the people. The Legislative ('ouncil has failed 
to realise the change made by the Tteforms. The Government is 
still the natural objecd of criticism from all sides, and esjH^cially that 
part of it which is ic-sponsible for the maintenance of law and order; 
and no party has been formed with a constructive programme, support- 
ing loaders pledged to carry it into eftec i ; the sole aim of one party 
has been the olistruciion of the Government, and it is due to the 
strength and policy of this party that the rnait^ issue in the Council 
huvH l>een that of destroying or maintaining the (cmstitution. Political 
effort has l>een ubsoilaMl in this issue, and on other matters ]><>liey 
is vague. The system itself is also largely responsible for this result. 
The Govei^nor iii C^.uncil per|>etuates and reprewents the old form of 
irremovable government, and Ministers in accepting »>fli(‘e have been 
[Kipularly regarded ,cs becoming for the time l>eing a ]>ait of that 
Government. This idea has been strengthened by the treatment of 
the two halves of Government as a unified whole; the ^^inisters have 
bec’ome identified with the old bureaucratic form of government, and 
instead of introdncing a jiopulur element into the Government have 
come to share its uii];opulariiy. 

12J1. Working of the joint CrtHnet.— Within the Government the 
system of combining the Executive ('ouncil and the Ministers in a 
joint c-abinet worked without difficult v. The papers of all (Questions, 
which were to <H)me lK»fore the joint meeting, were circulated to both 
Members and Ministeis, wdiether they appeHained to reserved or to 
transferred subjects. In spite of differences of opinion, agreed 
decisions were usually obtained. This unanimity was partly due to 
a spirit of compromise engendered by disi‘uasion and partly to the 
need of mutual support in the Legislative Council. It was also due 
to the influence of the Governors and their constant endeavour to 
secure agreement, and to a reluctauce on the part of l>oth Members 
of Council and Ministers to interfere in spheres for which they were 
not responsible. The struggle to keep the ctmstitution working in 
spite of obstruction added weight to the counsels of the Ministers, 
who, it was felt, were in closer touch with current [lolitiea} feeling; 
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and thja enabled Ministers to es:ercise more influence on questions 
aifectin^ reserved subjects than mi^hi have been expected tnmi the 
constitutional position. 

ItiO. Oflloiai Mook« — The official bliK»k has never played the part 
contemplated by the Joint Select Committee. In the first Council, 
Secretaries o<casionally replied on behalf of (tovernment, but general- 
ly the spokesmen foi (ioverninent have l>een the Meinliers or Ministers, 
and other ofliciitl Tnenil)ers» so far from Iworig allowed io speak and 
vote as they choose have imt In^en allowed to speak at all and have 
l>eeii required to siiiqiort (forerninent witli theii' votes. It was felt 
that it would not have been expedient to allow officials, esjaacially 
the Secretaries who liake up half the nunilx^r, to speak or vote against 
either Meml>t»rs or Ministers. 


Covarnor in Counoil. 


Idl. Exeoutivo Council* — While the conduct of Government has 
naturally l>eei) aftecied by the mutual interaction ot its tw’o halves, 
the internal working of these twa> halves has |>ro<'eeded independ- 
ently on the lines con tein [dated by the A< t. 

As has l>eeii })oirte<l out above, the balance ladweeii officials and 
non-officials, Itritish and Indian, Hindu and Mnhaminadan, has been 
maintained in the Kxerutive t'ouncil sime its enhugement to four 
inemUos in 11)21. Uie (lovernmeiit ed' Hengal’s j>roposal to redu<‘e 
the nuni}>er tc» thiee (two offi<ials and c»rie non-cffiicial) was overruled 
as it would have disturbed the balance. 

The distribution of the jKotfolios in 11)21 was as follows; the grouj>- 
ing of the subjects has since been generally followinl with slight 
variations : — 


(1) Sir Henry Wheeler 

* 2) M ah a ra j ad h ira j a Bab a dur 
of Burdwan. 

Ci) Mr. J. H. Kerr 
(4) Sir Abdiir Rahim 


A piw>i n t men t, Boliiiial , INdice 
(I/Hw and Order). 

Revenue, I rrigation. 

Finance, Commerce, Manne. 
Judicial, Jails. 


ITse distribution is at tbe complete dificretion of the Governor, btii 
hitherto offirials have always been in charge of the laiw and Order 
and the Finance fKjrtfolios, and the principle that the Member in 
charge of Finance should not have charge of any large apending 
department has l>een followed, except during the jieriod when the 
transfer of transferred subjects waa suspended. 
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The umioT Member has always been appointed Vicje-President of 
the Executive Council and has lieen recognised as Leader of the House 
in the liegislative Council. 

Important queBtiuns are decided Ly a majority of the Executive 
C/OUncil and no occasion has arisen hitherto for the (iovejmoi’ to use 
either his casting vote f>r bin statutory jKiwer of overruling the 
majority of bis Council. 


The Governor acting with his Ministors. 

132. Fonnaiiofi of MinistrioSt — The absence of parties with clearly 
defined }>oli<*ieH and the existence of issues have made the 

selection ol Ministcos a inatler of great difficulty. When the first 
Council aHseinblcHi in January, Ul2l, theie was no jmitv with a real 
ixilititaii programme Inised on ]Hditicul juinciples. Tlie Ministers 
belonged to detinite political |Kvrties in the country and towards the 
end of March, 1921, jsilitieal parties of Couneil memhers with definite 
programtneH w ere fornifnl ; htit thi* existence of sepirate grouj)s, nanudv 
the Hindu group, the Muhammadan grc^np and the Euroix^an group, 
each committed to look after its pecidiar interests, rendered difficult 
the evc^lution aral ccintinuance of genuine |midies in tlie sense in which 
the expression is understood in England. In the second and the 
third (\>imcils the problem has l)een complicated hy the fact that the 
main issue has been that of working or wrec'king the* (onstitut ion. 

The real [sisition in all tlrree (hninc ils has heen that certain 
individuals commanded in a greater or less degree* the confidence and 
snj>jx>rt of various groups, and the problem has resolv(>d itself into 
estimating the camihimP ion of individual leadei\s most likely to (‘oin- 
mand a majority in the Co\incil. with due regard to thc^ representation 
of Hindu and Muhammadan interests. 

J'he position of such Ministries has heen made precairimis by the 
combination of the Swaraj |mity wdth those* w'ho are np|iosed to tlie 
individual Ministers on accemnt of pMsonal animosities or ambitions. 
The Swaraj pirty frustrated all attenqds to establish a mnvention 
whereby a nominal reduction in the Ministers' salaries wnmld be 

regarded as a vote of no c'onfi deuce, and it has secured the total 

refusal of the salarie*s on three occasions. The Reforms Enquiry 
Committee rec’ognised the difficulty cause<l by this confusion of 

issues and recommemled the amendment of section 52(n of the Act 

to provide for a renstmable salary for the Ministers and at the same 
time to 'give facilities to the Council to sb<»w' disap}n'f>val of their 
|>olicy by a motion for re<luction of salary. 

A demand for the pay of two ('oiineil ShK^reiaries at Rs. 2,000 % 
month each whs included in the budget of 1025-26 as it was thought 



that would ^tmugtheii the Mmiatry and at the same 

time giv0 acme administrative exj)erienee to future Miniatera, but 
wbeii the Mmisters’ salaries were infused » the demand was with- 
drawn. There never st*eiiis to have l)eeu any general desire for thu 
apjiointment of ('ounoil Sei'retaries. 

Idd. Joint rosponsibitlty* — 'rhe same fac tors, whieh have made 
the seleetion of Ministers xso dilfieult, have also militated against the 
growtli of the convention of joint res|Hmsihility among the Ministers. 
(Jenerally si>eaking witli the ext‘e[>tion id the first (’oniuil, the 
Ministers have Iw^eii the leaders of se|KH*ate sets id [HO'sonal followers 
and though each lias been de[H‘n<ient upon flic cd his 

colleague^s adherents for liis own retention of office, no cabinet 
resp^msibility has been ex]>lii itly recognised. 

Two attempts, however, have been maile to establish such a coiiveu- 
tioii : in fTanuary, Sir Abdur Uabim aas appointed a Minister on 

condition that lie could fiinl a Hindu lolleague with sufficient sup- 
jH^rters willing to work with him. This proi'ediire involved the recog- 
nition of joint responsibility and also of Sir Abdur Uabim as Chief 
.Minister. When on his failure to find a colleague, Mr. If. tdiakra- 
varti and Mr, Ghiiznavi were aj)|>ointed Ministers, they didinitely 
accejited office with joint responsiliility. So when the motion 
(d no (onfidence in Mr. (ibuznavi was curried in August, 11)27, 
Mr. Cluikravarii immediately said that be lou'cpted this as a vote of 
no (‘oiiiidence in the Ministry as a whole and that he would resign 
in consecjucix c wit limit waiting for the result of a se|sirate vote lM»itig 
moved against himself. 'Fbe ('oum il, however, did not recognise 
such a ((invention and b:iv(» always insisted on se|Win»te motions 
againsl each Ministiu. 

Ihiring the set ond (Niuri(dl lioth the Ministers in 1924 were 
Muhainmiidniis and their supjiorters were to seine extent held to- 
gether by the (’oinmoa bond id communal interests, but thiH Ministry 
did not survive and in all the other Ministries one Minister has l^oen 
Hindu and one Muhammadan, their followers forming separate 
groups, which have united merely for the ]>ur|K)se id keejiing tlioir 
leadera in office. 

134. Cawfior’s power to overrule Minleters. — In distributing 
patronage and making a|i|x>mtmeuls the Ministers aie subjected to 
pressure of every kind and to the influence of communal, racial or 
politii?al interests; and where, us in the Councils after 1923. a 
Minister’s tenure of office' is de|x»ndeiit ujsm liis retaining the sup- 
}>ort of his persona! followers, |mtronage — whether in the public 
services or in local bodies — may he a very valuable weajxm. In the 
matter of appointments the Oovemor has found it necessary to use 
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hm power of overrulijig tbe Minister, but in such c&see of disagree- 
ment lie has generally persuaded the Ministers to accept his view, or 
with their acfiuiescence, has assumed the responsibility of making the 
ajipointment in question. 

The instanceH of the (lovertior overruling a Minister on questions 
of jKiliey have l>een few, and the (|iiestions in these instances were of 
minor importance. 

lafj. Tenifiarary aiitiiiiitetratiM of tromforrad stAJocts. — In view 
of the Oiunc'il’s refusal to vote salaries for the Ministers, the (iovernor 
had himself U) administei' the iraiisierretl subjects from September 
1st, 1924, to dune 13th, 1925, with an interval of a fortnight in 
March 1926. Under the rules the (iovernor is himself revSjKmsible for 
the administration of the dejMirtments in such eireuinsiances, but 
he afi}>oinl€Kl the Memlxus of the Executive (council to act as his 
agents for the different deixirtments, their onlers l>eing subsequent! v 
submitted to him for confirmation. 

In regaitl lK>th to exjMUulituf*e and to legislation, the (iovernur’s 
powers were subjeii to the same iimitations as when iliere were 
Ministers in 4 hargt» of the subje< ts; for instance, he had no i>ower of 
certification either of expenditure or of legislation : but no occasion 
arose ilnri ng the period when he wished to overrule the decision of the 
liegislative Council. 

136. RtVOMtion of transfar. — The transfer of transferred subjects 
was siiHj)cnded by the Secretary of State from Jtme 13th, 1925, to 
January 21st, 1927, and all subjects uutoinatic^ally liecame reserved 
subjects under the control of the (lovermu* in (\>unciL The subjects 
which had been previously transferred were distributed among the 
four Memlitus of the Executive (Vmncil. 


Tht Covariior aiiii th« Ligislatiira. 

137. HowilMltlon. — While the powers of the (Iovernor are pri- 
marily concerned with the executive (tovernment, he has certain 
jiowers of contrid and restraint over the liegi.slature. In exercising 
the jmwer of nonvinatiug members the (Governor has usually nominated 
the full niimlier of officials, but in January, 1924, at the request of 
the Ministers to secure the solidarity of their groujie, he replaces! 
three of^the officials by non-officials. They did not resign when the 
Minisiry fell. Three extra non-officials were similarly nominated in 
place of offleials on the reformation of the Ministry in iJctolier, 1927. 

138. OiiWllfti#il« — ^The power to dissolve the Council before the 
statutory period of three years or, in special eircumstanees, to extend 
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itii up to one year beyond that limit reata with the Ooveruory 

who however haa never exercbed it . The Council haa been disaidved 
only at the expiiy^ of iia life-time and never because of tmy eonatitu- 
tional or iKditical «jrisia or a» a meann of ascertaining the wishes of 
the electorate u}k>u some iin|x>rtaiii issue. The English practu^, 
whereby the jwrty in power euii chcH>se the most favourable time to 
itself for a geaenil election, would lie di Hi cult to [>ut into operation 
in the case of a government 4‘om|H>8ed not only of removable Ministeis 
but also of irremovable MeiniH'rs of (\nni< il. 

139. 8ll|l|H|y*— S\ibje( t to two safegtiards, the Kxeeutive is dei>en- 

dent on the vote of the LegiHlative Council ftir all supplies; the two 
safeguaids are the (fovernor’s |x>w’er of cert i heat ion, in relation to a 
reserved subject, that the pro[K>Hed exfienditure is essential to the dis- 
charge of his res|xinMibiIity for that subject, and his fanver, in cases 
of emergency, to authorise exjxmdittire necessary for the safety or 
tranquillity of the provim*e or for the carrying on of any department, 
reserved or transferred. 

The extent t(> whi(‘li the (lovernor has used these |H>wers is indi- 
cated in the tollowifig table. In five <‘ases the Council itself at a Hub- 
sequent se.ssion voted in whole or part sup[>Iies, which it had refused in 
the main budget, but w'hich the fb»vernor pul up to them for their 
recou sideration : — 


[Th« ttgurf^4i Ar« in UniUMiudi of ruport.} 


Vear. 

1 

R^^served. 

Tmnsfernxi. 

1 

Amount | 
<‘ut (net). 

Aniomit 
restored . 

Amount 
cut (net). 

1 

Amount 

mstored. 

1921-22 

6,16 

1,3(» 

22,00 

13,26 

1922-23 

2,67 

42 

13 


1923-24 

2,35 

— 



1924-25 

3.34,25 

3.17,15 

21,59 

7,06 

1926-25 

6,58 

6,02 

2,32 

.... 

1925-27 

75 

.... 

one ruj)** 

1 

Tota! 

3,62,76 

3,24,99 

46,04 

20.31 


The magnitude of the figures againet 1924-26 i« explained by the 
fact that the majority of the cuts were made not on the merits of the 
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demandu, nor out of any regard for economy, but in pursuit of tbe 
Swarajist policy of rejecting as much of the budget as possible and 
thus wrecking the lleforms. Such items were restored by the 
(Jovernor in full, while those items which hud clearly been rejected 
on grounds of economy or |Jolicy were considered on their merits. 

The figure 4(>,()4 on the transferred side includes cuts amounting 
to 26,63 under the lieud “ Civil Works in resjwct of various build- 
ing schemes for the reserved dejiartiiients. It seems an anomaly that 
the Governo! has no jKJwer to certify exjienditure on buildings in the 
reserved det>iiiiiiieiitH merely because the agency which arranges for 
the carrying <»ut of those works is a tninsferred subject. There were 
two cases, one on the reserve<l and one cm the irunsferred side, in 
which the (fovenior used his j>ower of authorising exj^^nditure before 
the demand had Isam presented to tlie J legislative Council ; in both 
cases the Council subsequently voted the amount. 

140. Legislation. — The Governor has used his powers of over- 
ruling the will of the Is^gislature on two occasions. In 1025, on the 
failure of the (\)uncil to pass the Criminal Law ( Ariiendineni) Bill, 
he used the ]H)wer of certification (conferred ujK)n him by section 72 K 
to make it an A<‘t. In 102(i, he withheld his assent from the C'alcutta 
Municipal Amendment Hill, w^hi<di had been pusstMl by the (V)unciL 
on the ground that its provisions wert' inconsistent and the bill 
unworkable. 

141. Resolutions and motions for adlournment. — Although the 
Governor has exercised his jxiwers <d' allowing or disallowing resolii- 
tions in a lil)eral spirit, #till he has been com|>elled to disallow more 
than eighty resolutions since 11121 <»n the giound that they could not 
\Hy moved without detrinienl to the publiK* interest or that they were 
not primarily the (‘oncerii of th«^ haal Governimuit. Govtuninent 
accei>ted in wlmle or in part a large numlMU* of the resf>hitions which 
were pus.sed and definitely rejecte<l about 20 per (ent. On only one 
occasioti <lid the Gf^vernor j)robibii a motion for the adjounimeni of 
the House. 

142. Ailoi^tion of funds betwaon reserved and transferred sub- 
jects. — Except in the case of the main budget for 1925-26, when there 
were no Ministers in office* at the time of the pre[)aratiou of the estim- 
ates. the alhuation of funds in the main and supplementary budgets 
to reserved and transferred subjeets was effected by agreement between 
the two halves of Government, sitting in joint deliberation under the 
lires^idency. of the Governtir, and there was no occasion to use the pro- 
cedure prescribed by the I)t*volution Rules t€> meet cases of disagree- 
ment. The statement l)elow shows the aHm^atioms of expenditure, 
including debt heads, in the total estimates (main plm supplementary) 
#f each year, and the percentage of the total expenditure allotted to 



either The fig^urea iuelude itoii-vokible a« wall as votable eJtpett- 

diture, the eatimatea under “ 41— Civil Works are here split 
up l>etweeii *' lleserved ** and Transferred according us the work 
pro[)osed to be done was work for a reserverl or work fi>r a tnvnsferred 
subject 


[Tlw' in tliinminiH tul n)}W«A,} 


1 

Year. | 

1 

Reserved, 

i 

Transfermi. 

Sum 

allo(‘ate<l. 

i 

Percentage 
of total. 

Sum 

allocated , 

Fi^rcentugc 
of totfll. 

1921-22 

i 

9,31,53 

70 

3.80J3 

:io 

1922-23 

7.21,67 

00 

3,78,45 

34 

1923-24 

fl.97,98 

m 

3,45,74 

34 

1924-25 

7,02,04 

00 

3,54,73 

34 

1925-26 

7,01,18 

05 

3,93,24 

35 

1926-27 

7,30,31 

04 

4,05.21 

30 


1'he following table shows the allocation ladween either side of 
(foverniuent of funds for expenditure on new schoines, and the nature 
of that exjsotdituie ; 


IThi' ar<' in thniiMfiiMa <ii 


Year. 



lining. 

i 

IVririilngf 
( 1 # (atiil 
r<f*rurriT»g 

Noll- ! 
nrurrlug. 

I Vri'fciit nut* 
nf Utini 

ri^< lining. 

Hit’ll rririg. 

Pi‘r«*via 4 ia«‘ 
fif Urtnl 
rwunriiig. 

Stm- 

Hd’iiriifig. 

of totnl 
non- 

pMurHog. 

iV 2 !* 2 ii .. 

13 , 74 * 

Ui ] 

17 , 2 S ' 

46 

20 .& 6 * 

tio 1 

20 . 1.1 j 

51 


5 , til 

] 

:iti 1 

»,00 : 

27 

9,72 

64 ! 

21.30 ; 

73 

liriS *24 

10 

1 <X» 

1 . 2 ft 

13 



6 ,r 2 i 

1 

87 

1924-25 . 

Ml i 

Z 9 

2 J .31 1 

51 

1,18 

71 

1 0,83 

40 

l 925 - 2 <> . . 


1 

13 ! 

20.52 j 

45 

13,11 

«7 

27.02 

57 


4 , 4 S 

j 

...J 

44.31 1 

55 

7.30 

m 

36/27 

45 

Total 

26,43 i 

i 

i 

• i 

1 , 12,70 

46 

61,87 

m \ 

1 , 32.73 



• I»etudt*«> utrDOmuL] <*3tpt‘n*lirtw^ of TTviniow of p*y of ao<i iio uitU* the 

l<rtivhire- 


The two statements show that the share of the transferred side in 
the total budget estimates has increased since the introduction of the 
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Belorms aud that the transferred aide has also secured larger allot- 
menta than the reserved wide for ex|>6iiditure on new schemes. The 
resourcres of (rovernment were increased during this period by additional 
taxatiiiri and retrenchment of expenditure. 

143. Tilt Fiitaiiet Otpartmtnt and othtr dtparUntnts.— New 

schemes, however, do not neeeHsarily coiinote new de|>arture8 in the 
sense of inmked expansion of existing activities or of developments 
of ne%v ai'tiviiieis, and it was a complaint of the Ministers throughout 
that funds wer(‘ not available for any large develojunent. Again, the 
fa<*t that agreements were uirive4l at in the allocation of funds <loes not 
mean that there were not diffeiem es of opinion on financial questions. 
On the contrary, there was a eonsiunt tendency to criticise expendi- 
ture on the reserved side as l>eing extravagant ami disprojMrrtionate 
with the exiwndituie on transferred subjects; and the demand was made 
that the finance of tlie transferrcnl dej)ariment8 should l>e separated 
from that of the reserved de|>artments and placed under a Finance 
Minister, although no re(|U(*Ht was evm inatle to the Oovernor for the 
appointineni of a Financial Adviser under lX‘volution Rule 3(). The 
control of (he h'inamt* Department was found irksome; one of the 
Ministers complained in July, H)24, that Devolutioji Rule 37 had 
had ihc% effect of vesting excessive iHJWers in that deixirtment and that 
the financial examination of schemes was regarded as implying a 
minute and ineti<‘ulous si rutiny by the Finance Department of the 
smallest tec hnical details of every pr(»jeet - sleUrils whicii wmild be 
laHtei’ left to the discretion of ilic' administrative dej^artment. The 
Fimuu’e l>epartu»ent were dc^scrilwM^ by the same Minister as having 
practically placed themselves in the |>osition of (^x[>erts in every 
de|iartmeni instead of confining tinonselves to the more general 
tinauciul asiKu ts of scheunes, the rc‘sult being that Ministers were often 
unable to cairry through their sc herm^s in the f turns a|>proved by them. 
(Tomiduint was also made c»f the limitation of the [xAvers of deptirt- 
meiits in such matters i»s making r’e-a|>|)ro|)r iatioii. The practical 
difficulties of estimating a year or more in advance have Ix^en felt by 
both reserved and transferred tle|Xirtments. 

The Govt^rnor in (^)uncil examined the complaints early in 1924 
and came to the ccmclusion that the retention of the financial rules 
was necessary f**r the pro|x>r working of Government, and a similar 
t'onedusion was reac hed by the Reforms Enquiry Committee, w^ho in 
imrticular cited Devolution Rule 37 as a necessaiw’ check u{X)n the 
wnste of public funds. 

The position of the Finance Department is expiaiiied in the follow- 
ing quotation from the budget sjieecb of the Finance Member of 
29th February , 1924 :— 

“ liet me now explain the position of the Finance Department. 
1 want to make thia clear because there are many, even in the 
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Secratimt, wJbo are not iwirtieularly conversant with the work of the 
Finance Department, Now the Finance Department has nothing' to 
do with the allocation of xiioney. The business of the Finance Dejmrt- 
inent is to examine and advise on geheines for new ex|>enditure. Thin 
is all laid down in the rules. New s(*hemea involving expenditure 
must all come liefore the Finance Department. This is laid down in 
the Dtnolutioii Rules. What the Finance Department has to do may 
be dealt with uiub»r four heads. “ 'rheir duty is — 

<1) to see that a scheme is IkiscmI on sound financial prittciplen 
and in accord with the recognise*! canons fcvr expenditure 
of public money ; 

(2) to ensure that the scheme is not extravagant or wasteful. 
It might, for oxamj»le, suggest that the scheme that is put 
forward could he done in a l)etter way and at a cheaper 

cost ; 

(d) to eiisun* t‘ 0 -ordi nation In'tween the dejmriments as for 
example in the matter of salaries; and 

(4) to see that the pro|H»r sanction is obtained - there are certain 
rules of saiution and the Pinan**e Department sees that 
necessary saiudion is obtained. 

There is nothing in all these which gives the Finance Department 
[x>wer to say that a scheme cannot lx* priKeeded with becatise there 
is no money. In connection with a scheme the hvisiness of the Finance 
Department is finished when it has examined the scheme on it.s merits. 
The [uovision of money stands on a c|uite differeTit footing. This is 
laid down in the Dcvolntitm lluh*s. Rule *il of the l)i*volntion Rules 
lays down that framing of [uoposals tor expenditure* in regard to trans- 
ferred i'uul reserved suhje< ts will Vw a matter foi^ agreement between 
that part of the (loverninent whic h is lesjsnisihle for the adjninistration 
of the transferred suVijeetK and that part of the (loverninent which 
is responsible f<»r the administration of reserved sulrjectAS. In other 
words, the Members and Ministers sit together to decide what schemes 
are to be provided for. 

It will Ik^ helpful if 1 give some indication as to how a budget 
is prepared. All def>ariments send in their estimates of ex|xmditure 
for the ensuing ywn. These deal with expenditure which has already 
been approved and sanctioned and which is going on. There are 
csertain variations of exi>enditure caused by such items as increments 
of pay, progressive salaries, certain ivorks which ina>' lie coming to 
^ elose — all variations of exjienditure which has already been voted 
by the (^uncil and passed. All these are checketl and examineii, 
consolidated and collected in the light of experience of past expetidi^ 
ture, firstly, in the Accountant-General’' » office, and secondly, in the 
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Pinaiica Departmewt. While tlli» is goings on, fill the new schemes^ 
schemeH for new expenditure, vrhich the deimrtments want to put in 
the next year’s budget, are sent into the Finance Depirtinent. These 
schemes have already been examine<l and approved by the Finance 
Departinewt in aeeordance with the rules, and all that the Finance 
Deiwirtment does is to see that they are iiroixvriy presented and that 
they hiive Uuur approved. About the i5th January the first edition 
ot the biniget im orjKirating the sain tioned exjH?ndiiure and estimates 
of revenue basisl on the figures tqr to the end iif ])eceml)er, or about 
that time, is fixed up arnl ebeeketl. We have then a budget of swruc- 
tioneil expeiuliture idi the coming year. Then we know how we stand; 
we know what our revenue and existing exjvenditure will be, what 
our general financial position is. What the Finance Department does 
is to place before the whole Government this budget showing the exact 
financial j>osiiion of the province and the projaisals for new^ ex|>endi- 
ture. It i.s the business of Government as a whole to determine which 
of the nf*w scliemes shall be inclmled in ilie budget. This has, of 
course, to lie considered with reference to the funds available. The 
Finance Department unuely i oines in to record the diu ision of Govern- 
ment. The Fiiiame Memlwu* does mst as smh allocate the money; 
it is allocated by the MemlKMs and Ministtos of Govcunment sitting 
together. The Finunoe Department cannot sanction new' expenditure ; 
it must be done by Goveriimeni as u whole. Therefore 1 am not, 
IHU’Sonally, as Finance Member, responsible for the allocation of funds. 
Let me now look a< it from another jHiint of \ie>v. How^ does a scheme 
find a |dace in tlu» luidg-et With regard to a scheme we must first 
hav(* a policy. When a Minister or Mmnlier determines a jhiUcv he 
works cult a schenu‘ and that scheme comes u[> to the Finaneo Depart- 
ment to be I'xamined on thc^ principles wJiicb 1 have mentioned. As 
1 have said, the Financa^ Dejiartiiicnl cannot turn dccvvn a scheme. 
The Finance Dejnii tment may differ from a Member or Minister in 
regard to a particular scheme, but it cainnot reject the scdieme. If 
the MciuVum or Minister is not satisficul with the decision of the Finance 
l)e[>artment he can take it, aecording to the ]>rlnciple of dyarchy, to 
the Governor in Goumul if the (jncstion relates to the reserved side 
or to the Governor sitting with his Ministers if it relates to the trans- 
ferred vside. But we are working on a unified system and the whole 
Gove^rnmeni would l>e eonsulted in a matter in whii^h the Finance 
Ih^^fcartment differs from a Memlwr or Minister. Then the decision 
arrived at is the deci.sion of the Government and there can be no 
rejection by the Finance Member. If it is decided that it is an 
approved acheme the next thing is to find funds. As I have said the 
finding of funds for ex|>enditnre on the schemes is a matter which is 
determined by the (lovernment as a w^hole. In order that a scheme 
may find a pla« in the budget there must therefore be a policy and 
it must be an apfwoved sehema.^’ 
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144* PtiWio AoMUfits GMMllittee* — ^Froui 1923 onwarda the Audit 

and Appf'opriation Reports of the province wore placed annually before 
a Committee on Public Aeeounta consisting of the Finance Member 
as Chairiuan and eight other members of the I/c^gishitive Council, of 
whom two were nominated by the Governor and the others elected by 
the non*<»ffieiiil mem hers of the liegislati ve Council For each year 
the Committee embodied its recommendations in a reiHirt which was 
presented b) the la‘gisiative ('ouncil by the Finance Member, who 
then invited the Ilonse to sanction the demands iuH*essurv in order 
to cover votable excesstvs brought to notice in the Appropriation HeiH>rt. 
The ( Vmjinittee dlspostsl of its w ork in 1923 in tvvi> sittings, but in 
the four succeeding years the number of meetings held was twenty- 
three ami, though on an aviuage (uily half of the tnemlKus (other than 
the (Chairman \ attended, the proceedings were eharacterised by an 
early appreciation of the ohje< ts with whitdi the ('ommitteo met and 
a serifuis ernleavour in a( hieve thiun. The Seeretarv in the Finance 
IVf KOtinent and the Ac* oa'n iiUit-rieneral, Bettg^al. wen* present at till 
meetings, to assist wdien o( < asion aros(* : 11o‘ ('omniittee frequentlv railed 
fo!‘ and eMnnsTHsl other S<‘CH*taries to (lovernment and Heads of 
Dejrartinent s ; and at a meeting held in 192b a fruitful discussion on 
the functions of Public Accounts (\unmittees was intjoduced by the 
Auditor-tifujci a!. While rluue was imj case of substaiitial difYerence 
on t»iiv inijMirtant issue hetweivn the views of l!n^ (‘«»minitiee iind thosi> 
of the FxtM(itiv<‘, the < dm mi (lee inmle seveial sugge>ti(*ns which were 
subsfMjmuitly (juried out ami was instrunuuital Ui deejxming ij» all 
deparimenis their sens<» of financial res}xmsibili(y : it was also instru- 
mental in i!n}>arting to ineiulnus of tlie l/Cgislature a fuller knowledge 
of the a( ( outjis system iind a new jippieeiation of the difficulties stnne- 
times invadvrsl in working It. < In all occasions the demands for sanc- 
ti(»n of th(' votabh' cx( rssrs covered bv the t Nunmit ttads repor ts were 
|uisse<l in the li<»gisliiti v<» (’lunnil: and icKisqd in 1927. when there 
w'jcs a di*bate of s<ane leng^tb on tin* excesses m>tieed in Hu' Ap]>ropri- 
ation Rejmrt for l925-2(i. iind a division on one of thg tlmnands. the 
( duncil did mdhlng whi(‘h imlu jited a relm iam e to acf epi the reeom- 
memlatious of their (Nunmittcc. 

145 . Ralations bttweeii reserved and transferred departments.-- 

There is little in the experieme of the last seven years to siigrrcst 
that the relations betwfNUi depailments, ami in partifOilai’ between the 
reserved and transfenxul depiutmenfs, have been more difii< uH than 
they were l>efoie. The Afjpointment IVpartment has had dilYerenees 
with other departments about the supply ancl reversion of offieers, ami 
about additiona! duties profKmed to lie imposed on officers by Jinother 
department. Departments have differed as to wdiieh should rlea! with 
a question. But these differenees eaused no diffir uliy and lannot be 
attributed to the Beforuis, There seem to have lieen only one or two 
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eases in which the Governor had to decide under the rules of executive 
bu»ineH« (rule 37) to which department a case belonged. One of 
these was concerned with a resolution in the Legislative Council, with 
which Ixdh a reserved and a transferred department were unwilling to 
deal; the Governor told them to do it in consultaiiou. Ordinarily, 
such differences are settled between the Secretaries of the departments 
without any trouble. 

14B. OeiMirtmeiltal diffleultios due to systom. — There are, how- 
ever, H(»nie ditflcult ies, which hnvo a more constitutional aspect, and 
are due not to any difference of opinion lK»iw^een departmeuts but to 
defects in the system. The essence of thcvse difli(*ulties is that certaiii 
departnients oi' certain officers or certain expenditure which are 
intruded in the schedule of transferred subjects may be necessary for 
the administration of another subje<*t which is included in the 
schedule of reserved sul»jects; conserpiently, it is possible for a l/egis- 
lutive Council wdth wrecking intentions to cripple the administration 
even of reserved subjects by rejecting demands for transferred sub- 
jects. The following examples will .serve to illustrate the point: — 

(1) Medical is a transferred subject and the salaries of Civil 
Surgeons, who are not members of the Indian Medical 
Service, Assistant Surgeons and SuleAsHistant Surgeons, it 
rejected, cannot be restored by the certificate of the Gov- 
ernor under proviso (^i) to section 721) (2). These officers, 
how^ever, perform certain duties connected with reserved 
subjectvs, such as Police, Jails and Administration of 
Justice, and their dismissal would intpair the efficient ad- 
ministrution of such subjwts. In the 1924 session the 
lii^giBlative Couneil reje<*ted the demand under the head of 
* ‘ Medical Ksiubl i shinent . ’ * 

(2) Certain officers, such us the members of the Imperial Ser- 

vices, are placed iHjyond the reach of the Ii<*gislative 
Coiyieil and their salaries are noi»-votable. Nevertheless, 
the <’OvSt of their office staff, their tni veiling allowance and 
their ofliice equipment is vtdable. It is, therefore, possible 
for a JiCgisiative Council to cripple the work of, my, a 
Surgeof I -General by refusing the pay of his personal assis- 
tant or his office establishment. 

(3) The Public Works Department is a transferred subject, but 

it has to provide buildings for other departments that 
administer reserved subject.s, and therefore the rejection of 
a demand under the heading of Civil Works ’’ may 
cripple the administration of a reserved subject. 
Instaiif‘es w^ere the rejection of a demand for the cost of 
building a house for the Chief Justice and of a demand 
for the construction of quarters for the Calcutta Police. 
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Ib the latter mm the Governor decided under rule 7 of 
the Devolution Rule» that the deniaud related to a reserved 
subject and certified that the expenditure was essential to 
the discharge of his responsibility; Ind it was subsequently 
decided that the power of certification could not be exer- 
cised in respec't of a demand in the Public Works Depart- 
raent, even though it related to a reserved subject, 

147. Difflealties due to plural ountral.— -Miiuu iiiconveuiences 
have arivSen from plural <‘ontrol. Thus the Public Works Depavimeni 
works under the MiniHter in charge of the department f(U ordinary 
civil works, under the Finarne Member in railway matters, un<lev the 
Political Meml)er in matters connected with the Governor's Estates, 
and under the Reveime Member for work in Darjeeling distri(4 and 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts, which are excluded areas. The excluded 
areas involve plural control in several departments, and there are 
other exam}>les in whii'h a de|uirtinent works both umler a Meml>er 
and a Minister, 

A iur>re serious difficulty of the kind has been <'uused by the Village 
Self-Govennuent Act of PH 9. The (haukidars oi village* police 
formerly worked under the direction of the l<H’al |>oli('e and the con- 
trol of the Magistrate. In union board areas the Act has place<l tliem 
under the <'ontrol both (if the |>olice and Magistrate and of the union 
Iwrard, the depaitmental control tlius being divided Iretvveen the Police 
and 1/ocal Self-Governn^eut Departments. d’l»e Inspector-General of 
iV>li( e lias expressed great < oncern at the result of these changes, the 
( haukidar now l>eing, in his opinion, of little use to the regular force 
as a source of information. The Governor in Cournil, however, has 
deidined at jiresent to share this pessimistic view, 

148. Staniiiftg OOmniittBeS* — standing committees of the Legis- 
lative CotiJH il arc attached to eleven departments. Aei ording to the 
rules major questions of departmental policy are to be laid liefore 
them, as well as all s(‘henie.s involving large expenditure, annual 
rejmrts, and any other matters on which the MemlK*r or .Minister in 
charge may desire the opinion of the committee; but in practice, Hie 
(‘ommittees have Wen of little value either to the Iiegislative ('ituncil 
or to the depaHments, and meetingfi have Wen few. The Legis- 
lative Council lost interest in them Wcause their functions ar«? only 
advi^iory and the pmceedings are confidential, and efforts to secure 
moi^ powers for them failed. During the fir«t Coum il Sir Surendra 
Nath Banerjea convened several meetings of the T^ocal Self-Goveni- 
ment Coniiaiitee, and a few meeting# were held by other departments; 
during the sec^ond Council and the period during which there was no 
Ministry, the coinmittees seldom met, and the only committee which 
still shows vitality is that attached to the Police Department. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Tha Elaetorate ami Elacttons. 

Tfta Electorate for the Befigai Legislative Gouncil. 

149. Composttion of pre^Refortn CounciL — The Ben^d Legislative 
Coiuu il, before the introduetioii of the lleforms, consisted of 5 ejn-oficio 
luemberH (iutduding th€^ Governor), 20 nominated members, and 28 
elected members. In addition, two experts, ofRcial or non-official, might 
be mnninated to udvine on impending legislation. 

The ebMied members were sent up to Council from verj’ limited 
electorates, and the vote was the prerogittive of a limited number of 
persons enjf»yed by virtue of inembershi|> of a municipal or district 
Imard, of a sj>ecial association such as a ('hainlxu* of Commerce or the 
r^niversily Senate or by virtue of belonging to a privileged community 
such as tlu‘ great land-lndders of the province. hive nuunV'crs vv(^re 
electetl by tin* Muhammadan community. 4'ln‘ ipiali hcations for the 
Muluimumdan ehs torate were Inised on t(ie jMisscsstun of a (ertain 
social, otiii ial or profes.sicuuil status or tvn the paymcTit of land revenue, 
cesses or income-tax of a tsu’tain amount. Th<‘ iium)K*r of the electors 
was u little over (IdKM). 

15<b Changes introduoed by the Referms* — I'he Uefonus increased 
the lotal number of meml>ers of (ammril to 140, of wh<‘in 20 were 
nominated meml)ers, 22 weie distributed among special ele'ctorales of 
the same kind as in the tdd (\mncil, and 92 wen* assigned to greuerul 
( oust itueucies. These g^uierul constituencies fall into four divisions, 
representing: dilYerent classes of the community, Muhammadan, non- 
Muhammadan, Kmo|)ean and Aiiglo-I ndian, and the Muhammadan 
am! mm- Muhammadan grenerul constituencies are further classified as 
urliiin or rural,'' The bulk of the Council consists therefore 
of members sent ui> from general constituencies, the qualifications of 
a voter Ihm ug based partly on the community to which be belongs, 
and partly on residence and the payment, directly or indirectly, of 
rates or taxes of a (‘ertain amount. The qualifications which depend 
on residence and [payment of rates and taxes hav^e been based on 
the (fualificMtion.H* already prescribed for various locrtl bodies. The 
following statemeni comixin^s the qualifications of < V>u«cil voters 
in non-Muhammadan and Muhammadan g^eneral coiistituencies with 
those prescribed for voters in union boards, local boards and muniei- 
palities. It will lie noticed that the qualifications, although similar, 
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are % no means the same. In particular, the educational qualifica- 
tion found in local boards and municipalities has no counterpart in the 
Ck>uncil electoral rules : — 


Qimlifieations of oloctors. 


Rural arean of thf» 
tvo Couiicil . 

l>K*aI Board#*. 

turnon B<>«nl«. 

Payment of cem of not 
than 1. 

Payment of union rate or 
chaukklari tax of not 
leaa than Ka. 2. 

Payment of inwme-tax. 

Military qualification. 

Meinl)erBhip of l^nion 

Committeeft. 

Pa>aTteiit of ceea of not lena 
than Rf**. 1. 

Payment of license tax. 
Educational qualification . 
Posseaaion of annual income 
of Rb. 240. 

Pn^VTtnciit of cofm of not leiw 
than Re*. 1. 

Payment of union rate or 
chaukklari tax of not leas 
than Re. 1 . 


Urban areas of the Leffialative <^>unctl 
(cxclndinK Calcutta). 

Municipahtif's other than Calcutta. 

Payment of taxes of not less than Ka. 1 -fi 
or in the cnm* of Howrah of not le«« than 
R», 3, 

Payment of income? tax. 

Military qualification. 

Payment of taxim of not Ictw* than B». 1-8 
or in the c«#»e of How rah of not less than 
FU. 3. 

Payment of or aMm*mn)ent to inroitJ«?'tax. 
Educational qualification. 

Payment of rent of not less ihnn Ks. 20, 


Calcutta constituenciea of the Legialati\^ ^ 
CouncU. 

Calcutta constituencies of the (’ahjutta 
Corporation. 

Owners and occupiers of land or holdings 
valued at not leas than Rs. ISO per 
annum. 

Owners or occupiers of land or buildings 
valued at not Seas than R». 300 per 
annum. 

Payers of Ra. 24 as rates or taxes. 

Income-tax payers. 

Soldiem. 

Owners or occupiers of any prtrmimit who 
have paid directly R«. 12 in ratos. 

Payers of Rs. 12 as lif^ense tax. 

Occupiers fmyin^ rent at Ks. 25 prt fuenaem 
or above for six months. 

Owner of a hut in a bu^nim for six coneecutiva 
montha m respect of which Ha. 12 has 
been paid In rates. 
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151. QuaiiflMtkmi of Uteclors. — The iiiHia qualifieatioaH of an 
elector in the non-Mnhanimadan and Muhammadan general eon^titu- 
encien are (a) in rural arean the payment of eess of not less than Re. 1 
or union rate (or ehaukidari tax) of not less than Rs. 2 per annum; 
and (/>) in urban areas payment of municipal taxes of Re. 1-8 jjer 
annum (Howrah Rb. H). 

(Notk. Thern^ (|ualifi<utioiiH tlo not apply to Calcutta constitu- 
emueH, where sf>e<*iiil ([ualifi<*ations have Imhui prescribed.) 


152. Numlier and growth of olectorate« — The total tiuiii!)er of 
eleetoi*^ estijnated for these constituencies at tli(‘ time the Franchise 
Committee made it.s proposals w as roughly as follows : non-Muham- 
madan voters 786,000 and Muhamniadan voters 440,000. Actimlly, 
the nmnbf'r of voters in these constituencies tuined out to l>e as 
follows, in the three general elect if )ns of 1920-26 : 


Non -Muhammadan vot^ra 
MtihamnmdHn voters 


1920 . 


1920 . 

I92:t. , 

Male. Femalo. Total. 


541,189 

495.127 


557,914 

463,389 


593,414 

522.892 


29.803 

7.103 


923.217 

529,995 


It will l>e noticed that the estimate made for the Franchise (^om- 
mittw in 1918 was a slight nmler-estimatc as regards Muhammadan 
and a consithuable over-estimate as regards tion-Muhammatlan voters. 

The growth <»f the electorate Ixdween ltf20 and 1926 is remarkable. 
The I92d figures slum a slight dt^rease in the numlter of Muham- 
madan voters and a consideialde increase* in the j»umlM*r of nou- 
Muhaiumadun voters. The explanation of this is ]>robably that the 
iiUTcased interest taken in the ('oiineil elections in 1924 was <hiefly 
confined to the Himlu (‘ommunity. The* salient features <»f th** 1926 
eleciif>ns were (1) the increase in the electorate owing to increased 
interest taken by all (lasses i>f the community in the elections and 
(2) the aflflitional incTeasc ofaasifuicd by the granting of the franchise 
to women. 

The incretise in the electorate in 1926 may also to some extent be 
due to increase in assessment, which again may be partly amudbed 
to increase in the wealth of the community and partly to other causee» 
such as the development of the union Imard system, which encourages 
increase in the union rate. 

It is^^eurefl that increased afauvraev in the preparation of the roll 
haft hud very little to do with the increase. The present method of 
preparing the rolls is practically the same as in 1920 and 1923. The 
Hatural mult of succeBsive revisions is, however* to make the elec- 
toral rrdl more complete, even although the aame methods are employed? 
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tliMi tnfrmoliteMl to total |io|Htiatfoii.--The 

following figures show the iiuuiIhm's uiui |)ereentuges of the [^K)i>ulation 
eirfraneliiseii in IDUfi (the census tables do not give the figures of the 
population of over 21 years of age, but tody of those ovei 20 years; 
the latter figures are therefore taken i — 

Total male ]H)piiIalion of the age of 20 and over — 12,445,01‘b 
7\»tal male j>ei*sons enfranchised in Muhammadan juid ni»n*M\iham- 
madan const ituem ies — 1 JKidKKc 
Percentage of male adults eiifrantdused • H •;». 

Total female ]H>jniIation of the agi' of 20 and over Il,27(n081. 

Total female }>ersons enfraiiohised — dOjXK). 

Percentage of female adults enfram hised — vP 

Total male jiud female jK^pulation of the age of 20 and over - 
20,721,004. 

Total male and female i>ersons eiilranchised — 1,100,212. 
Pereentage (»f male and female adults enfranchised— 4 -8. 

The statement Ivelow shows the percentage e^nframliised in the 
g<'neral const itueu(’i<‘s of the Council, as the resuH of nnisions of the 
electoral roll in 1020, 1020 and 102t). In ('abulating the petcentage, 
the 1021 'census has l»een made use of throughout 


IVrcentiijfp «*nf ranch iwU cf- 


Constituency. 

Total jM>- 
pulaiton, 

1 ^»20. 

Total fKc 
point ion . 
1023. 

Males. 

1 920. 

hViimlcH, 

1920. 

Total fm 
ptilution, 
1920. 

1 

« 

*> 

.3 

4 

5 

0 

Non-Muhamrrmdaii iirhan . . j 

14 

4*0 

7 

2 0 

0 0 

Non-Muhanimadaii rural . . 

2 :i 1 

2 4 

5 

•2 

2*0 

Total non -Muhammadan 

2 5 

2 0 


•3 

2 9 

Muhammadan url>an 

3 0 

3 1 

4 

1 *2 

3 1 

Muiianunadan rural 

1-8 i 

1-8 

4 

*03 

2 0 

Total Miitjarnrnadan 

18 

1*8 1 

4- i 

■00 

2*0 

Kuro{)eaiii« 

18 0 

38 0 

100 ! 

!>■{) 

080 

Anj^lo-lndianK 

13 0 

19*0 

30 

! 

3 0 

20*0 


The larger increase in the elei^toiate of the Euro}>ean constituencies 
ocrcurred simultaneously with a decrease in the numl>er of male voters 
in the A nglo-Indian const it iieiicy f rom 4,206 in 1920 to 4,029 in 
1926, and is probably due, partly to the increased interest taken in 
politics by the Earojwan f’ommunity, and partl> to a tendency on 
the fmrt of Anglo-Indians to describe themeelves as Euro|>eang. This 
ejcplains the anomalous percentage figure of 1(K> in column 4 of the 
statemeiit. 
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154. PttfMiitagt of Hiamuoj/ MMfigjrt tiM 6loetor«to«— During 
1&26 and 1926 three separate? enquiries were made into the illiteracy 
of the rural electorate iu the general constituencies. The first, which 
wa» made in June 1925 by a local enquiry in two selected polling 
areas in each disirict, resulted in an estimate of 41 per cent, of 
illiteracy among non-Muhummailans and 55 jier cent, among Muham- 
madan ele(*torH. The 8e<*ond einjuirv was made on a larger »scale at 
the time of revision of the electoral rolls in 1926 aiul gave the 8ame 
j>ercoiiiuge of illiteiacy among the nou-Muluiminadans, but a higher 
pen^entage of 61 7 among (lie Muhammadans. The third estimaie 'was 
made by the [idling officers ni the time of the elec tionK and indicated 
that of those who actually voterl dd * I [>er cent, were illiterate amongst 
the non-Muhammadans an<l 52-7 [wu* cent, amongst the Muhammadans. 

155. Inierett taken in the frandiise.— There has been a slow but 
steady gi*t)vvth in the inier«»st taken l>y the <dect orate in the eUndions 
and in the working of the (’ouneil, since the introdin lion of the Reforms. 
The iien^entage of the rion-Muhamma<ian electors exercising the vote 
in 1926 w^as }<S d in urban and d9:l in rural areas. The rorres|>oiiding 
figxires for Muhammadan electors w«»r4* 41-02 and d7:l)2. Considering 
the comparatively long distances that voteis have to travel in thf‘ <‘ountrv 
to arrive at the indling booths, these figures api)ear to indicate that 
the interest taken in fdeetions in rural areas is not less than in the 
town. 


156. interest taken by women in the elections. — In 1925 the sex 
disqualification was removed, and in 1926 women trok part in a 
genera! election for the first time. Idie effect on the polling strength 
(»f the prcrvince was that d7,8d() female voters were registered, an 
increase of only 12 |H‘r c ent, t tf these, *on!y 5,ld2 or Id -6 per cent, 
voted, and although in (’ab'ulta and other jdaces sepurute jwilling 
arraiigemeuts were made, the' majority of female voters Indonged to 
the less res]>ectable classes and inc luded n large* number of prostitutes. 

157. Method employed in preparing the electoral roil.— The 

electoral roll is revised once in three year-s, /.r., immediately before 
each general election. In rural areas the President Panchayat of each 
chaukidari union and the President of each union lx>ard is rec|uested 
to act as agent of the registering authority and revise that part of the 
register which pertains to his union. This work is supervised by circle 
officers working under Subdivisional Officers, who, in their turn, are 
re8jK>nsi^le to the registering authority, who is usually the District 
Magistrate. 

The roll is dnwvn up in the first instance, as a Council electoral 
roll, and themafter an asterisk is placed against the name of each 
elector who appears to be qualified to vote in the liegislative AseemULy 
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coiistit|i 0 ticy also. One roll serves therefore for the purpose of both 
ehfctions* 

In iirhau areas the refristei-j^ are prepared ward by ward under the 
supervision of Muiiicipal (’hairineii aiiil sent to the Subdi visional 
Olfieer, In (^ah utta, the whole work is dtuie by the Coi'poi’ation, the 
Chief Exeeutive Offitei the reiristeriu)^ authority. 

After revision by elinunation of dupli<‘aie entries and other mis- 
takes and insertion of the names of those niialified by virtue of payment 
of incoine-tax, the draft itdls are printe<l and pul)lislnMh 1'hirty days 
are thereafter allo\ve<l for elaiins and objections, which are heard and 
decided by variotis officials, mostly Deputy Collectors, Mnnsifs, and 
Sub-Deputy Collectors, const ituied as revisinjr authorities. The rolls 
as thus revised are theieafter finally published. 

158. Defects in the system of registration.— I hete are obvious 
defects in this system. In flu* first jdaci», there is no house to house 
enquiry, unless this is tione !»ow and then by ait exce|>tionaliy <'onscien- 
iious itancliavai. A^ain, tin* a^rencv employed in the preliminary 
revision of the rolls is almost wholly hononiry, the wt»rk la^iiig^ in no 
sense a statutoiy tluly of any lo< al body : and a ^ood ihml of the i»reiimi- 
narv work is inevitably sli|>shod. though probably carried out 
impartially. 

The checking by (Mitde and Snbdi visional Officers and the ojtpor- 
t unity given for claims and ohjecdifins do a good deal to remedy this 
jneliminary inac<‘uracy, but in the end it is probable that many 
mistakes and omissions exi.st in the finally puldished roll. 

159. Interest of parties and candidates in the preparation of 
rolls. — Owing to la4k of partv organisation, the registering authority 
gets little hel]» in the pre|niration of the r<dl from paities or candi- 
dates, wdio usually have \erv little km»wdt‘dge of their supporters, and 
consequenily have nothing to gain by «»xlensive elforts to bring frcvsh 
names on to the roll. Their efforts are mainly com entrutf^l on secur- 
ing votes immediately before the p<dling. The erroii^ in the roll, there- 
fore, are not likely to give much assistance to any particular party. 

160. Claims and objootions. — The numlver of <daims and objections 
filed is extremely small in conijmrisoii with the total number of voters on 
the n>ll. In 1928, for instanf e, out of over one million voters, claims 
and objections numbered a little over 6,000, of which about a third 
were rejected. It (‘annot be infened from the small number of claims 
and fdijections that the rolls are accurate. 

161. Merits of tho prosont systatn. — To sum up, the present system 
of registration has obvious defects, but works smoothly and fairly oi» 
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the whole. It is economical, and probably the best possible method 
under existing’ eonditians. 


Tht tlMtoratt for tho Imliafi Logioiatira Assonrtily. 

162. Qualinoations of oloctors* — The qualihcatioiiH of electors in 
the gtmeral constiiiieucieH of the Legislative Assembly are much 
higher than in those of the CoutkuI. For instaiiee, in the Muham- 
madan and nuii^Muhainmarlan eonstitueindes the basis is payment of 
(^esw or union rate of Its. o compared with lie. 1 in the Council con- 
stiiuencieH, and in the Bengal European constituency of the Assembly 
the Iwisis is the payment of income-tax on an income of not less than 
lis. 12, (KM) as (oinpareti with the payment of iiuome-tax of any amount 
in similar ('ouncil constituencies. 

In the special constituencies, on the other hand, the Legislative 
Assenibly c|ualifieationK are either identical with the Council, as in 
the Indian Coinmerce constituency, or very .slightly higher, as in 
the laiid-holdei*s* consiituettcy. 

MUflllW of OlOCStors. — The effect of the higher (jualificatioiis 
in the Muhammadan and iuju- M uhammadan constituencies is seen in 
the fait that the Legislative Assembly electorate is only about one- 
fifth that of the Council. The figures for these Assembly constitu- 
encies for the ihn‘e elei'tions are as follows : 



Numtjer of vott^rw in 


1921). 

1923. 

192(i. 




Male. 

FenuUe. 

Total , 

MuhiiinmKdan 

Kon -Muhaiiimadao 

53,935 

128,604 

45,40! 

134,877 

m>,844 

145,147 

2,476 

12,319 

63,320 

157,466 

rotnl 

\ 82,539 

180,278 

205.{lftl 

14,795 

220,786 


1'he gtnieral imreuse in the numl>er of Imth claases of the electorate 
since 1920 con*esponds with the figures given for the Council elec- 
torate and is dtie to the same causes. The temporary decrease of 
Muhamnvadan voters in 1923 was fairly generally distributed over 
Central and East Bengal and c^annot iiow^ be explained. 


164. MfrancIlistMl.-— The following statement shows the 

percentage of the population enfranchiaed in the general constitnencies 
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of the ikssembly. The figures have been prepare<i in the same way ai 
the correeponding figures for the Coiincil : — 


' 

Ooimtituency. 

Perctentage enfranchiacnl of — 

Total po- 
pulation, 

im). 

- 

Total po- 
pulation, 
1923. 

Males, 

192<>. 

1»2«. 

Total po- 
)>u)atiot}, 
1926. 

1 


3 

4 

3 

a 

Non -Muhainaimiari 

•ti 

•b 

1 3 

1 

•7 

Urban Muhammadan 

I -7 

I -9 

a 3 

1 -3 

2 0 

Rural Muhammadan 

•r» 

•5 

1 i 

•03 

•0 

Muhammadan 

• 2 

2 

5 

ttl 

• 2 

Urban Mubainmadan 

•1 

1 1 

1 4 


1 -4 

Rural Muhammadan . . 

! -2 

1 

'4 

•(K>8 i 

2 

Curo|>f*au» 

7-9 

7 0 

14 3 

•2 

13 03 


165. Literacy amongst the electorate.— The hightM' quulitiration 

required of voters ensures i\ higher stati(iurd of literacy aiuongst the 
voters iit the Muhanuuada!! and iion-Muhainiiuidari ( onstituem ies of the 
Asseinhly as eorn|>ared with those td the (’oinnil, but no siatistica 
have beefi eoiniiiled to show what this .stniidard ia. 

16t>. The electorates of the Assembly and the Council oompared. — 

It is difficult (dearly to distinguish between the two electorates aa 
regards inUvrest tak(Mi in the fniinhise, methods of canva-Hsiag or in- 
fluence of ele(*tors tui nieiubers. Tin* tact ihiif ele* tioTi>* to (douiu il 
and Assembly fake |da< e siniultaiieously and that (he sanie vcUers' 
list and the' same polling stations arc* used, means that the busineHS 
of Icoth elections is j‘egard(*d by tin* public us (»nc and the same prtH’ess. 
11 luav 1 k‘ said however with some degree (d certainty that interest in 
Council e.le( tions was at first < (unparat ivel v keener, and that the value 
of the Legislative Assembly tram hise is only gradually l>eing reali»e<l. 
The following figures will indi<‘atc this: -- 


PercenUitff* of polled to total numlo r of eleetors in f onlextrd 

eo ns i i t ueric i es , 



1920. 

1923. 

i 

1920. 




Male. 

Female . 

Total. 

Non-Muharamarian eonati- j 






tuenciea of the Council . . 

34 -5 

43-8 

41 *5 

18 5 

40 3 

Non -Muhammadan conati - 






tuenciefi of the Aissembly 

2«-8 

38 -4 

42 3 

10 3 

38'9 

Muhammaudan cormtiiuen - 






ctes of the Council 

22 -2 i 

33-1 

37 5 

H-7 

87 l 

Muhammadan oonatituan* 






ciea of the Aaiwmbly 

20 0 

38-4 

48 1 

6*8 

48 -4 
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The lower percentage of votes recorded^ in spite of the higher qualifica- 
tions of the electorate^ seems to indicate that in the non-Muhain- 
madan constituencies less interest is taken in the Assembly than in 
the Council elections. During the last two elections the reverse has 
been true of the Muhammadan constituencies. 


ConstitiMfioiM for the Bengal Legislative CowictL 


167. The com|)OHiiiou of the Legislative Council is as follows: — 


Elected meubers. 


Con 0 tittu»ricio«. 

Number of 
conatituencief». 

Number of 
members. 

Non •Muhammadan 

( Urban . . 

* t Rural 

11 

36 

11 

35 

Muhammadan 

j Urban . . 
t Rural 

6 

33 

6 

33 

Land'holcUfFM 


5 

6 

Univemity 

Europaiin goriaral 

Euroi>ean comnM=»rct> 

Anglo-Indian 

Indian commerce 


2 

3 

6 

1 

2 

5 

U 

2 


3 

4 


Total 

104 

114 


NoMKNATED MEMBKES. 


Indian Chmtian* I 

I>epre«f9ed . . . . . . 1 

labour - . . . . 2 

Others . . not less than 2 

OtHcials» mciuding ar-oj^io membem not more than 20 

Total . . . . . . 26 

Q»akd Total .. 140 


168. Th« «f oonstitueneiw.— Of the general constituencies, 

the area of the largegt non-Muhammadan tonsiituency is 4,730 square 
miles, of the smallest 667— the average being 2,009 square miles. The 
cormsponding figures for the Muhammadan const itueneies are 7,081, 
644 and 2,132 square miles. In most of these eonstitueiicies, the 
difficulties with which the candidate is faced, if he tries to get into 
touch with the electors, are very great. A large part of the popula- 
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tion in ucattered villages; the census tables show that out of 85,000 
towns and villages more than 59,000 have a population of less than 
500. Comparatively few of these can l>e reached by rail, metalled 
loads in most districts arc few, and the uiiim^tanod roads, even when 
they are kept in repair, do not permit of mpid travel, esj>eciaUy in the 
rainy season. In many districts, in the rains, the ordinary means of 
travelling is by boat. 

109. Inequality of rofiresentation in urban and rural areas#— In 

the general constituencies the outstanding inequality is the proportion- 
ately larger representation given to urban areas than to nmil, as the 


following statement shows : 


Avc*mg>e jx>puJation 

Avt^mge number of 


r . 

voters {:H>r seat. 

Urban 

I20,(KK> 

<i.022 

Rural 

tJ5(KOOO 

15,453 


Judged by populatioir, therefore, urlain areas have live times the 
representation of the niral area.s, and on the basis of iiuml>er of 
qualified voters, two tind ti half times. The recommendations of the 
Southborough (\Hnniittee were criticised by the Joint Committee on 
the ground of inecjuality of representation iti urban and rural area.s. 
After further examination, 68 rural and 17 urban seats wxu'e created; 
but this distribution is still very largely in favour of the towns. 

From the discussions whi<*h resulted in this albM ation of neats, it 
appears that the general standard for the whole of Bengal was to be 
one million inbiibitants or 20, (KK) vr»terH for each seat, and that 
separate representation was u<*t to be given to towns with a |»opula- 
tion l)elow 100,000, esiimatf^l to give lOJKX) voters. 

It is found that the following urban constituencies fall very much 
below the standard : — 


Name of eonwtitueney. 

i 

Number of voter* in 

me. 

Nuniljcrof the 
c'Oinmuroty in the 
fH) pula tion a< 'rording 
to last i'cnKua. 

Daeca Oity (non Muhammadan ) 

2.50J 

70.125 

f>aec« City (Muhammadan) 

1,605 

40,325 

Calcutta North (Muhammadan) 

2,oee 

100,554 

Calcutta Bouth (Muhammadan) 

2,380 

148,012 

Il4-Parganaa (Municipal) (Muhammadan) 

2,785 

39,055 
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Ib the followiB^ rural couatitueuci^ ob the other hand the staii* 
dard was considerably exceeded : — 


Name of cjonictitueney. 

Number of voters in 
1926. 

! 

Number of the 
<*oroiTumity in the 
population according 
to laat i‘ensuA. 

MkluafiorH (noroMuhanitriadari) North 


1,371,908 

Nadia (non -Muhammadan) . . 


592,382 

Dacca mral (non •Muhammadan) 


1,012,586 

Dina j pur (Muhammadan) . . 


836,803 


170. Distribution of seats between Muhwnmadans and non-Muham- 

inadans* — The distribution of seats between Mtihainmadans and non- 
Muhanunadans in the general constituencies is based on the agree- 
ment, arrived at by lK)th jnirtic^s in 1910 at the joint session of the 
Indian National Congress and the All-India Moslem League, that 40 per 
cent, of the total elected Indian members shoubl la* Muhammadans. 
Actually the ele(‘ted Muhammadan meml)ers number d9 t(» the elected 
Hindu meml)ers 57, so the iK*rceiitage is slightly over 40 per cent. 

171. Domand for amondment.— In Febnuuy 1920, the Muham- 
madans in the Legislative ('ouneil caiii<*^l a resolution recommending 
readjustment of seats in the ( ouncil, so as to provifle that the 
representatives in ( ouncil siioiibl be pro}M>rtionatt» to the nuimMical 
strength of tliffereui ( (mimunities in the fuovim e with just and pii>jKU 
representation of uiim»rities ami commercial interests. The Swaraj 
[Jtiriy left the ('oinn il during the did>ate. Fhe (L>M*nunent of Beug«d 
decliimd to iukt^ any action on tin* resolution iHMause tliev regarded 
the matter of Muhammadan repiescmtation in the' ('oum ils as closed 
until it came to bo reopened by the Statutcuv ('ommissiem. 

172. European and Anglo-Indian roprosentation.— The number of 
elecUul seats for Euro[sntns and Angl<»-Iiuiians is 18, /.c., 15 *8 t>cr cent, 
of the total mtmWr <»t elec ted seats us romjmred with 17 8 jM*r cent, in 
the pre-lleforms Council. The 18 seats are divided as follows: — 


Euroiiean (ieiieral 


0 

Anglo-Indian General 


.. 2 

Euroj)ean Commerce 


.. 11 


Total . 

.. 18 


Iiidtai:^ are eligible for .some constituencies in this group, for 
iiifiitanee, the Indian Mining Association, but none has been elected. 
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173i LancMioldart in tlie Conmil* — Thert» are & lattd--holder4#v eon* 
stitueiicieg, all of which uBuail^' rctnrn Hindu ineml>er» to Council. 
These coiiBtitueucies were created in the l)elief that the greater land- 
holders would find it difficult to enter the ( Vjuueil through the general 
constituencies, but in the present Council there are actiiully 18 Hindu 
and 12 Miihanunadan elected meml)ers whose names are on the eleetoral 
rolls of the land-holders* roustiiuencies. 

174. University eonstitneneias. -Calcutta and Dacca universities 
each return one namiher. The toiiner is a much larger lonstiinency, 
the uunilHU' of voters on the roll iHung 7,888 in lf)28, as com pa red with 
Ihicca tJ n i versi t y *8 1 . 577 . 

175. Commerce and industry oonstituenoies.~The following 
special c‘ons<itnencies were formed for coiuinercial and industrial 
interests : — 

Bengiil ('hanilM'r <»f (^nnincrce — 1> seals, 

Indian 4ute Mills Association — 2 seats. 

Indian Tea Associjilion — 1 seat. 

Indian Mining Asso(‘iatioii — 1 seat. 

('alcutia Trades Asso<’iation 1 seat. 

Bengiil Natiorial Chanilier of (Nnmneree 2 seats. 

Bengal Maiwaii Associatioii I seat. 

Bengal Maliajan Sahha I seat. Total 15. 

Of tluvse 15 seats. 11 art* hehl by Kuro|Hnins and the r<*st l)y llimlus. 

This diNtril>uti<ni of scjils was arriveil at after prolonged disius- 
sion. The Marwaii Association dtunaiidial five seats for their com- 
munity, the Bengal National ( liainluM of ('oinuMUte fioir, wliile Oie 
Bengal Mahajan Salvha claimed only otie seat, suggesting at the same 
time one seat for the other twii principal Dnlian (oininercial associa- 
tions- It was <»riginally |»ro|H>setl to allot only d seats to Indian 
commerce, but eventually this number was raised to 4 by giving a 
second tfi the Bengal National Chaml>er of (5unrMer<e, which is 

undoubtedly the most imjiortant of the three Indian commercial 
associations which send u]) inemlH’r.s to ('ouncil. 

The original intention was to crreate a joint eleetorute to rej/reseni 
Indian commeia‘e, but the various as.sociations could not 1 m^ jiersuaded 
to co-ojierate for this purtKise, The two jiririci|jal associations which 
are not repreBeuted diiectly in the Council are the Indian Mining 
Federation and the Chittagong Merchants* Associatioir The latter 
was not considered important enough to l>e formed into a coiisti* 
tueney, while the foniier is affiliated to the Bengal National Chainber 
of Commerce and may be considered as rejwesented through that body. 
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176. Rafiritmtatmi of agrioiiltiiral intorioti. — ^The agriculturai 
intereats in Bengal may broadly be divided into four claaseet firstly, 
the aainindars or land-holdeis who jxiy the laud revenue to Governmeiit, 
secondly, tenure-holderH, thirdly, raiyats or tenants of holdings with 
occupsificy rights, both cultivating and noii-eiiltivating, and fourthly, 
under-raiyats. The first class is represented in the Council l)oth through 
the general and sj>eeial t (instituencies, and the second and third classes 
are also strongly represented, though cultivating raiyats have not yet 
appeared in [w^rson in the Council. There are few voters in the fourth 
(‘lass and it is not represented. Cf the cultivators a very large j>ercent- 
age belong to the third (da.Hs and are raiyats with occupaiuy rights; 
probably not more than 10 |>er (rent, are under-raiyats. 

177. RapfSSSnUltiOII of loboiir* — At I>resent labour is represented 
on the Council by two nominated members. In making the nomina- 
tions endeavour is made to secure men who take an active* interest in 
labour problems. But it is very difficult, if not imjiossible, to secure 
suitable men who themselves belong or have belonged to the laliouring 
classes. The illiteracy of these classes is the chief obstuede in the way 
of their pixiper representation in (%mii(*il, and to this may be added the 
want of projier Trade CnioM organisation in the cuvse of faciory workers. 
Labour in Bengal is divided into two main classes rural, which is 
mainly ugincultural, and urban, which mainl} consists of factory 
hands. The foriiHU* class is by far the most numerous and is entirely 
unorganised. Agricultural lalxuir cannot be represented pro|w*rly 
ex<*ept through the geio»ral constituencies by a great and general lower- 
ing of th<» franchise, and this is hardly jxissibb^ until a higher vstaudard 
of education anouig hikIi classivs is attained. It is almost ho{Kde.S8 
therefore und(*r present conditions to secun* rt*}>resentation of agricul- 
tural labour in any form. 

The difiiculiy in the (uise of urban factory labour is eijually great, 
and it was eventually decided to h*ave the re|»resentation of lalK>ur to 
nomination. 

It may be of interest to note that of the two nominate^d lalxmr 
members in the existing (Touncil, the Hindu meml>er i.s a Calcutta 
business man W’ho takes a keen interest in lalmut problems, and the 
Muhainmadau meinla*r was, at the time he entered the Council, 
employed as a time (derk in a jute mill. 

178. Rffirtsifitatifiii nominattafi of dafifessad oUuhms. — It has 

l>een generally admitted in the past that the depressed classes should 
be representerl on the Council, but that it is impracticable to form 
special coiistiiueneies out of these classes. The existing arrangement 
whereby one of the nominated seats is j^eserved for the depressed classes 
is based on the rec/ommendation of the Franchise Committee. 
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It pilould be noted that the <iepm««ed nlmms in Bengal are not 
so heavily handicapped by caste prejudice as in some other provinces, 
though very few meml>ers of Council Wlonging to castes of the sort 
usually considered as coming within the categ^iry of depressed 
are cdected from the general cMuistitiiewcies. 

179. IfUltait CliristiftfIS. — The FranchiHe Committee at the instance 
of the hual (iovcrnment rci'ommendcd that tmc tu^minaliMl scat should 

reserved hu Ibis tominunity which, it was Isdieved. would find it 
impossible to secure n^presentation on the ('ouncil through the general 
< <>nsiituen< ies. This recommendation was accejded. 

180. Plural immber oonstituaticies. — In the Reiormed ('ouncil as 
originally coustituteil. there were thirteen |>lural member constituencies. 
In I92‘l the local (Tovernineiit was given ]>ower to sjilit these up into 
single constitiieiH ies, and this change was etfecttMi !>efore the general 
election of 192(> in all the Muhammadan and non-Muhaminadan con- 
stituencies of the (‘ouncil. The ]>lural ineiub«'r constituencies are at 
present only five, uumely- 

Presiden<‘y ami ilurdwan < Kuro|H‘an) d inenil>ers. 

Anglo-Iml ian 2 memlMMs. 

BtMigal Chanil>er of Commen t — (> members, 

Indian Jute Mills Association — 2 members. 

Bengal National CharnlHU’ of Commence - 2 memWrs. 

The principle of reservation of seats has not iKHOi adopted for any 
of the cfmstituemies of the Bengal legislative Council. 

Constitumcies for the Indian Legialative AsaemMy. 

181. Seventeen elected seats in the Legislative Assembly have 
been allotted to Bengal, which are divided among fourteen constitu- 
encies. 

The 17 seats are distributed as follows amongst various interests: »- 
(leiieral <a> n s t i t u e n < i es — 

Muhammadan — 6. 

N on -M u ha m ni a d a n — fi . 

Eurofieiin — -J. 

Special constituencies — 

India n Com m e it e — 1 
Land-holders—I . 

As the sjieciul constituencies send up Hindu representatives invari- 
ably, the actual iiuml)er of Hindu inemliers elected is 8 to the Muham- 
madans 6. This pn>p»rtit)ii torrespmds roughly with the projK>rtiou 
in the Bengal I>egislative Council. 

The el«tioiis tt> the lx?gi»latiTe Assembly are direct; and the 
franchises were framed, so as to yield an electorate bearing the aanie 
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proiiortioB to the pravin<3ial electorates as the provincial quota of 
seats in the Ijegislative Aaaembly does to the general and communal 
elective seats in the Provincial Oouiicil, 

The distribution between rural and urban seats (Muhammadans 6 
rural and 1 urban, non- Muhammadans 4 rural and 2 urban) waa 
arrived at by adopting the same projiorlion m in the I legislative 
Council. 

182. EliropMn oonstitumouis. — One scat was proposed by the bxral 
(lovcrunicnt for gcuieral Euro|K*ari interests and two for Kuroj>eau 
coimiuofe, but when tb«‘ trovonunent of India decided that Euroi^^ean 
coinmerce only wuh to be represented in the (Council of State, and 
Indian commerce on the liCgislative Assembly, it liecaine necessary 
to allot the tbrei^ mnits to the general Euroiiean constituency. 

I8;t. Indian oommeroa oonstituanoy. — Owing to the al>sence of co- 
operation between the leading Indian commercoal associations, it was 
found necessary, in order to secure fair representation of Indian com- 
merce, to resort to election in rotation by the Bengal National ('hamher 
of ( V>mmerce, the Marwari A8s<»ciation and the Bengal Mahajan Sahha. 

184 InaqualitiM in the general constituencies.— The numerical 

strength of the elcct«)rat(* in the gcneial < onstitucn< ics varies within 
wide limits. Among Muhammadan and non-Muhamnia<lan (onstituen- 
cies the sinallest is the ('ali uttu and suhurbs Muhammadan constituency 
with electors, and the largest is the Burtlwan Divisitm non- 

Muhammadan eonstitueiK V w ith 36,178. 

The ]H>pulatioii, area, nunilter of electors, and the number of 
memlKUs of the Mnhainmadun and non-MuhamiiKulan f*ons1 ituencies 
of the Assembly are given in the statement below’: — 


roiistituency. 

Popvi- 
lat ion . 

Area in 
squarif 

N umlx*r 
nf 

electors. 

Number 

of 

member#. 

1 

*> 

3 

4 

5 

Calcutt^k (noii'MuVmmmadan) 

807,415 

32 

13,761 

1 

Calcutta Suburbtt {nctn-MiihaiiiiTuiciaii) 

665,601 

169 

26,769 

1 

Burdwan Divimon (rion Muhairumuian) 

6,647,817 

13,869 

36J78 

1 

P?t?sifl#‘ncy Oivimon ( non « Muhammadan) 

4,630,756 

17,316 

27.631 

1 

Dacca Division (iion-Muhanimadan) 

3.8»1,268 

14,822 

26,939 

1 

Chjtt44rong and Hajahahi Divtmons (imn- 
M\ihammadaii) 

6,200,109 

24.455 

26,288 


Cakoitta and Kuburba (Muhammadan) 

462,572 

201 

6,541 

1 

Btifdwan and Presidency Diviaions (Mu- 
hammadan) 

5,366,140 

31,186 

14,406 

1 

Dacca Division (Muhammaidan) 

8,946,043 

14,822 

18,116 

2 

Outta^ng Ihviaton (Mubamtnadaii) . . 

4,348,915 

6,672 

9.762 


Hajahi^ (Muhammadan) 

6,341.173 

17,883 

14,495 

1 
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CaiMiUtates for the Bengoi Lopoli^vo Botaioil. 

189. Effoot of dopooits md their forfoituro* — In 1920, the number 

of caudidaieH uuminaled for a tot;il of 113 This iiumber 

fell to 28<) in 1923 and 259 in 1926. The chief reason ft>r the decrease 
in the number of nomiitated candidates was the iutroduction in 1923 
of the niles rtMjiiinn^r a de|H>sit on nomination and directing the for- 
feiture of the deposit if the <andidate failed siM ure oue-ei>^hth of 
the total number of \otes juflled. In 1923, i\\ out of 225 candidates 
in t*onteste<l seats forfeited their de|>osits. lu 192<i, the nunilier of 
forfeited deiKisits fell to 50 out of 226. 

186. Nomination by parties or intare8ts,-~1'he jreneial elec tion in 

1920 was more less boy<‘otte<l l)v tin* t’on^ress orpuiisations, W'hieh 
cnther put forward uo tandidate at all oi embuivoured to secure the 
return of some hunibb* member of society whosi* fdei tion, they UoimhI, 
would discredit the (‘ouncil. 

By nf23, the Swarajist {nirtv hml arisen with improved org^uiisa- 
lion, a definite jhditif al |>rojrramme, sul>stimtial imriy funds and a 
declared jKiIicy of contesting on liehalf of the ]>arty us many seats in 
the (^mn(•il as |s)ssible. Tlie {mrty disci]>line was also j^ood, and not 
more than one Swarajist randidate was put forward in any constituency. 
( V>ns<M| uently in 1923 and 1926 the Swarajists gained a larp* number 
of seats and were able to foim a }w>werful |>urty in the Council. 

Tliere was no other well organised party in the pureral constituen- 
cies. In most (uses landidates fought ea<*h for him.self with little 
regard for jwuty. 31ie Muhammadan non-Swarajist cundiduies. 
although loosely arranged in gronjis, were entirely disunited during 
the general elections, and subjected to no sort of jwirty discipline. 

187. NomifiationS. — During the fii'st general electifm of 1920 there 
was one case in whifd) no valiil nomination was leciuved, and fresh 
nominations had to be called for. No such rm ident occurred in subse- 
quent elections. Nomination papers have l)een frequently challenged 
and rejected on technical grounds. Such cases were particularly 
numerous in 1923 and five election petitions resulted, in four of which 
the decision of the Returning officer rejecting the nomination t>aj>ers 
wUvS set aside, 

188. Withdrawato. — Xo figure.s have l>een collected as regards 
withdrawals by candidates, but it is known that many such with- 
drawals take place. In some cases the withdrawal may l>e due to 
private arrangements with other candidates, but in the majority of 
cases it i# probable that it is due simply to the fact that the candidate 
lealises that his prosi>e<‘t of success in the election is small. 
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189 . UllMlltaSteli 4wti0IIS»-^The followiiLg statement shows the 
number of elected seats filled with and without contest during the 
general elections of 1920, 1923 and 1926: — 



mo. 

1923. 

1926. 


Without 

After 

Without 

After 

Without 

After 


contest. 

c*onte»t. 

contest. 

(’onteat. 

cnntoMt. 

eonteat. 

Noti-Muhmtimmian urbafi 

:) 

H 

1 

10 

3 

8 

Non*Muhiiminadan niral 

3 

Z2 

3 

32 

6 

29 

Mu^iammadan urban 

I 

5 


6 

1 

6 

Muhamraafian rural 

5 

28 

3 

30 

3 

30 

t4mci hoidiira 

3 

2 

1 

4 


6 

UnivereitiaH . , . . i 


1 


2 


2 

Euroj*ean gan€>ral 

2 

3 

6 


ft 


Eumpaan mmtmre^e 

11 


10 

i 

11 


Anglo 'Indian 


2 

2 



*2 

Indian comrnon^a 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

Total 

.30 

83 

26 

88 

31 

83 


It will l)e noticed that the Eurojwan constituencies are usually filled 
without contest. 

190. Muitipla carididatlire. — The rules regiirding dejKisit on nomi- 
nations have acted to a eertain extent as a check on multiple candidature, 
111 the general eUu tion of 1920, 12 candidaie.s had themselves nominated 
for more than (»ue constituency in the Council elections, and in 
one case a candidate was nominated for as many as 9 constituencies. 

In the same general election as many as six gentlemen stood both 
for the (\iuncil and the Assembly. 

In 1923 the numlKu* i>f imilti|>le caiididutures in the ( Vnincil con- 
stituencies fell to 7, while 2 were nominated lK>ih for Omncil and 
Assembly. 

The 1926 elections showed an increa.se in the miiiilw>r of multiple 
candidatures. The figures were 11 in the Council constituencies and 
2 between the Council and AsKembly. It does not often happen, 
however, that u (’andidute is elected at the same time for more than 
one constituency, so the multiple candidatures do not seriously ham|)er 
the working of the electoral machinery. 

191. Macdiiimry for dealing with nominations.— Returning officer* 
perform their duties promptly and efficiently. The only serious defect 
noticed was a tendency, which was most marked in 1923, to reject 
nomination papers on rather flimsy grounds. This fault appears to 
have l)een correcjted by the issue of a circular to Retuming officem 
giving n Mminary of the decisions given by various courts in such 
matters. 
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192. In 1920, tile iiuialiei ot cuudidates uonimuted wm 4d for a 
total of 17 seutij. The nunilier fell to 29 in 1923, The number in 
1926 was 33. The reirsoii for the decline in the number of candidatej< 
nominated in 1923 ha,s lH*en exjdiuned already in the note legsirding 
Council elect ioirs. The j^light rise in Ihe ninulxo' in I92tb together 
with the iiiciease in the |)ercen(age of votes polled, a symptom of 
the increased interest taken by piospf'ctive carulitbiies as well as voters 
in the Legislative Asst»ml>|y elec tions. 

193. Classincation of olooted omdidates. The followitig state- 
ment classifies the members of the liCgislative Assembly elected from 
Bengal from 1929 to 1926 : 


l«20. 1923. 1926. 


I^'gal prat*titioiH'rs 
Land -holdl«?r« 

Banking and rornment* 
MiKfsdlaneous 

Total 


8 4 7 
3 5 7 
1 2 1 
3 4 I 


15 15 It; 


Ihe diiteience in iotrds is tine to a candidate having mole than 
one clmr:o ten* Indng lounted iwii e, 

194. Non-oontested elaotlons.-- The ftdlowing statement shows the 
numbei of fdec ttal sevats filled nj> with and without contest during 

1920-26:- 



1920. 

1923. 

j U»26. 


V^'ith(>nt 

With 

Wit he mi 

Wiih 

\\ iih<n>t 

1 

With 




<*nijt4?Kt . 

emOeHt . 

eoiiO^st . 

eontesl . 

Non-Muliainnirt- 


0 

2 

4 

1 

5 

dan. 

MuK«ntiiia<ian . . 

2 j 

4 

1 

5 


i» 

Eurofiean 
tjaniL holders 

3 

1 

1 

•i 

1 

3 

i 

Indian wniineree 


1 

' i i 


i 


Total 

5 

1 

1 ^ 

10 

i 

5 ! 

12 


ifwtioiii. 

195. PoUing amngjBIMfltl* — Polling for the Assembly and Council 
elections takes place simultaneously. The «ame list of voters is u#ed, 
the same polling atation and the mine lu'eaiding officer and ix>llfng 
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clerk«^. In the 1926 al^ction the secret iiiark«» used to stamp the ballot 
jitij)er« were also the same. 

In large towns polling areas are divided according to Htreets, and 
in rural coiislituenries according to villages. In fixing the numl>er 
of {Killing stntiiinK, 450 votes in urlmn areas and 350 in rural areas are 
iakcm as the n(»rmal maximum that a presiding officer cun record 
Endeavour is made in rural areas to ensure that there h a |>olling 
st«ition within 7 miles of every voter. The sjM?ed at which votes can 
lie recorded dejKoulH veiy largely on the |>ro{K>rtion of illiterate voters, 
as well as on the skill and exiHoience of the presiding officer and his 
staff. 

Polling hours in rural areas are generally from 10-30 A.M, to 
3-30 r.M. and in urhun ureas from 8 a.m. to 5 i\M., hut these hours 
have t^i l>e altered here and there to .suit local conditifms. 

I'artiiulur attention has Immoi jsiid to the shortening of the dura- 
tion <»f {Killing, and an aitein]>t was made in to reduce the jKiriod 

to rn»t more than two days in all the general f'(mstitucncies\ This 
was found jKissihle only in urlian areas atid in the niral aix^as of eipht 
districts. In other districts the actual jwdling took three to four days, 
and in (me distri(’t (Hakarganj) one additional day had to 1 h' allowed 
for the travellirig of pn^siding oHirers fr»>m on(» <toitic to another, 
so that [Kdling took five days. It has therefore been fouiul iin|>os- 
sihie to c(nnideti^ {Killing in Hengal in less than four tir five days with 
the existing staff of {iresiding offners. Hy the use of non -officials 
ns {iresiding ottictM's in some districts, the duratiiiii of {Hilling could 
have been reduced to two days all round, but (t(ive!nment decided 
that it was iH'st not t(i albiW' any extensive cm]>loym(mt of non-officials 
as {iresiding oftittus. As a rule, they ha\e not been s(i em]iloved, 
excH'pt in and around (Calcutta for the {nir{H)se of recording women's 
votes. 

To provide a sufficient nmnlHU' of {iresiding officers for the elec- 
tions, it is necessary to eni{>hiy {uactically all ineirilKUs of the Bengal 
Civil Service of iKith thc' judicial and executive liranches, and of the 
Subordinate (Tvil Sc^rviev, bcvsidcs selected SulvRcgistrars and gjm'tted 
officers of cdher dc{mrtments, exce|>t the Ihilice, The work of a 
general election thus throw. s a great strain on the Civil Services 
throughout the }>rovince and involves a siisfieusion of ordinary Intsi- 
ue«s from two to five days. As the franchise is extended, the 
administrative difficulties will increase, 

196. MMUS of soouring OttOlMtenoe of voters.— Pandidaies make 
consideraVde use of paid and uri|aiid canvjissers and issue tiiunifestos 
to the press. Posters and handbills also are nuiiierous during general 
elections. There is an almost universal finictice on the part of candi- 
dates of providing free conveyance to the }x>ll to all aad sundry in 
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the exj^iaiiou of s^ecuring votes. To illustnite the extent to which 
this is done, it nia> lie mentioiied that the iJonnnissioners stated in 
their judgnieni on an election |>etition filed in that one candidate 

used J20 and another 110 private inoior-cars as wtdl as horse-drawn 
vehieles, A certain amount of treating also goes on and ]Kiytnents 
in cash and |>ersonation me not unknown. 1’heie is, however, little 
rcnison to l>eli<n’e that sinh practites have had much inlluence on the 
result of elections. 

The proceedings in election |Kditions throw some light on the 
nature of the corrujit practices employed, though only two contested 
[editions have Ihhmi successful. In 1020, for instance, an election to 
the (Vmncil wa.s set aside on the ground of corrupt juat lices, such as 
offer of inoney for withdrawjd of caiulidature. treating of voters, undue 
influence and |KU‘souation. In the same case the return of election 
ex|MMises filed by one of the res|M»ndenis was found trv be false In 
ma terial pa rticulars , 

197. USH of tho voto* — The statenuMif below shows (lie jiercentuge 
of voters that exercised (he franchise in (be (hree general elections: - 



1020. 

1923. 


1920, 



Malo. 

FeinnJo, 

•IVitnl. 

Non'Muhaniraii<l«a urtuin . 

41 -8 

W • I 

53 e, 

23 1 

483 

Xoji MuttHaanaUun mml . . 

:t:t • H 

42 H 

42 * 1 

Ifi -6 

39 - 4 

MuhaniTTUuliiii iirimn 

hi a 

49*0 

45 ‘7 

n *3 

41 -02 

Muhamniadttji mml 

22 *4 

,3 2 4 

37 3 

7-7 

37 *02 

I^nUholrlerK 

84 *1 

82 -9 

82 • 1 

20 -4 

78*9 

UiiiveTHity 

66 '4 

70*8 

778 

51 -S 

77*7 

European general 

40*1 





European eommor(‘«» 


91 *2 




! 

Anglo Indian . . . . 

27 *2 


701 ' 

22*1 

71 *4 

Induin vommen^e 

95-2 

77 1 

94 ft 


94 *6 

All conte«t«Mi con«titiicn* 
eiea 

1 

29*3 

39 0 

40} 

1 

16*5 

39*4 


The figures show" that more interest was taken in 192^1 than in 1920, 
and that this quickened interest has Imen well maintained. The drof) 
in the percentage of votes recorded in several constituencies in 192G 
i« almost entirely dwf to the inclusion of iromon in the voters' listr 
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198. IHitirato voton» — According to the Bengal Electoral Regula* 
tione, illitcriite voters have thcoi* ballot |>aper« marked for them by the 
presiding oflit^er, but they have themaelves to place the paper in the 
piojier balloi box. Although the ballot lK>xe« for A«»einbly and Couri- 
c'il are piiinied in dilferent colourn, a <^ertaia numlier of Ijalloi papers 
ttlwayw find their way into the wrong l>oxes. 

199. WoiMtl’t VOt0S» — Woineirs votes first fell to be recorded in 
the 1926 elections, and s[M*eiai arrangeineiits were made for such voters, 
us far as jH>ssible. Separate comjmrtrnentH for recording f)f votes and 
Hepnrate entrnrn es and exits to the ein losnres were provided in rnral 
ureas, Jn ('alcnttj^ w'her(» the services <if lady presiding officers could 
be oldained, sefnirate polling stations were provided for women voters. 
In spite of these arrangements, very few pvrtlanaahin women voted, 
and the large majority of the women who went to the i)oll were not 
respectal)le w'omeri. Tlie lady |>residing officers r'onseqneiitly found 
their duties distastefnl, and the KdncafifUi llejnirtment have issue<l 
iustnictions that their w'oineji offi<ers are n<»t to act as pre.siding 
officers in ftilnre, and that gnrls' schools and colleges art* not to In* 
used for the recording of wonnui’s votes, 

200. Behaviour at elaotions. — d'here is a certain iiinount of excite- 
ment during elections, ami voters are occasionally hustled <m tin* way tti 
the {idling booths, hut <’ases of .serious disoialer *i(ddoin or never oc<au . 
In no case has a ('ouncil ehn tion failed enti!<dy on tins iiC(‘ount. This 
is notewr>rtliy , as disorders <luiing local l)oartl elec tions in rural areas 
are by no mcsins uncommon. The c'omjKuative ah.sence of disorder 
in Couinil ehuiions may Ik* attributed partly to the fact that excite- 
ment in such elections is not usually su strong, hut the secrecy t»f the 
ballot is also a factor whic h tcuids to |>revent disoitler by making it 
difficult to practise intimidation, cm* marshal voters iic blocks. 

201. Invalid votas* — I’heie wen* many invalid votes at the first 

general election in lf)20, dm* to mistakes by the presiding cdficers and 
the use of ink in marking ballot pu)K*rs. lire substitution of stamp- 
ing jrres.ses for ruldK*r stamps and indelible |>enidls for j>en and ink in 
Tuarkirrg the ballot pap<*rs has had the effect of reducing the invalid 
votes to a reasonable number. Statistics regarding the number of 
invalid votes have not Iwn ]>iepar*ed. No figures have collected 

to show the numlH'r of tendered votes, but there is no i*eason to believe 
that the number of such votes is great. 

202. SpWiftI IliethOCtS of voting* — Voting by [>oiict is a method suit- 
able to eimstituencies in which the nunrber of voters b small, and thf 
voters are scattered over a w’ide area. This method is used in the 
land-holders, TTniversity. and Commerce and Industry constitueneies. 
The usual method employed is for the Returning officer to send a 
ballot pfi|)er by post to each voter who has his sigtiainre attested on 
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tbe p4i|iai* by a n^poiii;«ible then tniirkv^ the bullnt i>a|>er iind 

leturng it to the Returiuii^ officer, either diiectl>% t\H in the Univer* 
sity coiiiitituencieg, or itidirecily through the Attesting oHicer^ iih in 
the laud-holders’ cfinstitiieucies. 

This system had Im'cu in use f<ir several years iHdore the lieforms 
in the case (»f laiid-htdd<*r,H tMuistiiuencies, ami has always workcil 
Haiisfactorily . During the 192(1 elections Ins|)eetresHes and AssistHiit 
Inspe<^treHHes of Schools were a|ipoiiited attesting tdhcers for the con- 
venience of partUmmhin ladies. In spite of this, hf)wevei\ only 2(;r4 
}>er cent, of the women voters in the laiubliolders* (‘onsiiluenciea 
recorded their votes, as cmntmred with 82 1 per lent. of the men 
in th€> same constituencies. 

In the (^unrnerce and Industry coustitm*ncics it has btM^ii found 
possible t(» dis|jeiise with aticsiatioii, as the ichojtiiv of the voters is 
seldom or nt»ver in tjuestion. 

2tW. Proportional representation.— 'I'he method of proj>oriional 
represent atitin is folio w'ed in only tw u eonst it imoh les, the Presidency 
and Hiirdwaii Kuropean ronstilueucy <d the Hengai Legislative Louncil 
and the Bcoigal Liiro|H‘an coii>titmMn y cd the Indian Legislative 
AsHcmbly. Tlnoe was only one instanee of ai eontested tdei'iicui ; in 
this rnstame the system w'as used intidiigc’ntly and worked well. 

204. Status of the oandidates returned.— of the elected membi'ra 
cvl the existing {'(»uu<*iL 49 belong to the h*gal prof<*ssion, 84 are land* 
holders, 2o are employt'd in banking or coninnoae, t> are teachers, 
le< tuiers oi ju'ofessors, 8 ladong tf» tin* medic al |nofessioii, and 7 have 
other oc coipations or codlings. Analysis of the 1928 and 1920 ('OUticilH 
gives similar results, 18ie lawyers jcredominate. land-holders are 
scicoid and business men tliird. Many ehoted members come under 
more than oin* cutc*gorv . idle same* |>erson, for iuHtance, may l>e a 
land-holder as well as a lawyt*r, Svn li cases have Imhui shown under 
lM)th categories in the figures given above. 

Ail elected candidates are now men <»f fairlv good social status. 
In 1920 some very inferior candidates wen* leturiied at the instance 
of the ('ongTt^.ss jnirty, in an attempt to c^ast discredil on the Reformed 
(Jcvuncii, but this effort is not likely to Ik* rejK*atc*d again with succchs. 
A gt>c>d many juofessional jKditicians are returned, psri ticularly 
amongst the Swaraj {mrty, but it is usually difficult for a candidate 
even with the .su]>lK)rt of this |Kiwerful party to secure election unless 
he has also local influence behind him. (Generally sjKoiking local 
influence counts for more than [w*rty itiflueme in the reiuTH of c andi- 
dates. But it is hardly jmssible to deinonstrate this by statistics, 

There were no w'oiaen candidates, as women are not eligible for 
election to the Bengal CounciL 
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205. Elaetion patitioiM. — The following iiriateniant shows th« 
nature of election petitions ninee 192(> and their results: — 



Petit iOfiff tjaaed 
c'hiefly on teehniea! 
defeeie in the 
eleetioas. 

Petitions based 
chiefiy on <*omtpt 
pmcttc^cs during the 
akteiionfi. 

’ Total. 


9 

2 

11 

Uii»ucet>i»xful after contcKt 

2 

8 

10 

\V tthdmwn 

2 

5 

7 

1 otal 

13 

15 

28 


Commissions f<»r the trial of ele( lion j)etiiions are usually com- 
IKJsed of a District Judge or Additional Distiict Judge, who acts as 
l^resident, and lw«) jetired judicial otficers. The rules for the trial 
of cde<*tion }>f*titious have vvorketl satisfactorily. 

20(>. Cost of oiootions* — There has been a considerable decrease in 
the cost of getuual elei tions since The election in that year cost 

about d lakhs, to which must be atlded the sabuies of the staff of the 
Iteforms oHicer aimointing to about half a lakh nnue. In 192d, the 
cost was lls. and in alxml Us. 1 JXbOtHl, These figures 

include the cost of |>rt*]>iu ation of tin* rtdls as wtJ! as the tost of actual 
eleciiorrs, both for the Assembly and the Ctniin il. Tin* cost of [Re- 
paration of tin* rolls irnludes actual ex]X‘nses of local authorities 
incurred on ludialf «»f tin* registering authorities, ami contributions 
to the universities towards the ex}H*uses itnurred by them. In the 
C(>mmerce and Industry consiituem ies the elect i<»ns have not involved 
(iovernmenl in any exi>ense, as the associations com <*ruetl have borne 
the entin* cost, I'he full cost of the eb*ctions in land-lndders consti- 
tuencies falls on (Iovernmenl. 

207, Limit of election expense8«~No limit has yet been fixed 
to the election exj>enses of candidates, and returns of expenses show 
variation within very wide limits, vix,, betwa*en d annus and 2d,(X)0 
rujrees. The normal atmmui sjH»nl by a camlidate of average status, 
who seriously (contests a general const it ueiic v, seems to l)e from 
Rs* 2,000 to Rs, 5,000 according to the size and nature of the con- 
Htiiuemy, The total exjvenses incurred by candidates in 1920 have 
been estimated from ndurns filed, and amount to 5 lakhs of rupees. 
It is more likely that these expenses have lieen understated than 
orerstated in the returns. 

Ifidiaii Lespciative Asscitilily Etcctionc. 

208. The i^marks regarding Council elections apply also to the 
I^egivslative Assembly elfH*tions. In s|iite of the higher fninehise in the 
general constitueneies of the Assembly, there is very little difference 







in tke ii«e made «f the vote. The following Htrttement comimre» the 
A*»i!*eiifthiy electorate with the l^ouneil eleetorate as regards the use 
of the vote : — 


Statement showing percentage of votes palleJ in conit sted constituent 
cies of the Assembly and (hmncil during the three general eltclions^ 


1 

I ‘>20. 

1023, 1 

1 020. 


MaUe 

Fr*uial«*, 


Asmuubly . . . . 1 

25*:i 

41 

44 « 

0-0 

42 1 

Council 

29 rj 

30 

40 1 

10*5 1 

30 4 


CHAPTER Vill. 

The Li^ieittttire. 

The First Council. 

205). First Council, 1921-1923.— The first Council luider the re- 
foriiied system of (rov eminent met on the 281 h Jainiary, 1921, and 
was dissolved hy the (rovermKr on the 24th Septemlier, 1920. The 
extreme elements liotli Hindu and Muhaminadan as a mutter of 
deliberate polir y stood aloof fioin the ele< tions, and were not represent- 
ed in the (Vmru-il ex< epi by a few humble memberH from the ('hittugong 
Division, who were put up hy the iion-e<^-operat<u s in order to bring 
the Council int<i disrepute. The other members stood for on 

the plank that the Reforms, as a vehide of progress, were worth u 
trial, so that the Couneil only represented the less extreme opinions 
held hy Bengalis. 

210. Parties in first Council.— During the first two months no 
definite party was formed in the Council, but there were a large Tiuml>er 
of meiiilMfrs who were very critic al and suspiciouH of the IVdiiical, 
Police and Aiipoiniinent Departments. The strength of this feeling 
was shown in the ndusal of a giant of lls. 2^'t lakhs for the Poliee. 
After the budget sesHion, however, a Ministerial party w^as formed 
under the leadership of the late Kir Surendra Nath Banerjea, to 
which all the Hindu memliers adhered except a group of alxuit twenty- 
five or thirty memliers. This group formed the opposition both to the 
Ministers and to the resert^ed tide of Government, adopting iowardt 








the latter an attitude of bitter hostility on Political and Police quea- 
tioim. The Ministerial party included those Muhaxnmadan niembera 
who followed the lead of the Minister, Nawab Saiyid Naw^ab Ali 
(^haudhuri. The emergence of a critnmunal question in connection 
with the (’alcutia Municiiml Bill increased this following, hut for 
some time w»eakeTU*d the Ministeiial party. The (|uestiou was settled 
with the help of the leader of the Euro|>euii group, but the Muham- 
tnadans tended to form a Hej>arate grtiup. The Ministerial party as 
a whole formed a loostdy knit Irndy wdiich, while maintaining an inde- 
[>endent attitude in matters of law and order, was united in a deter- 
mination U» support the Ministers on iin|M>rtant questions atol to avoid 
a ronstitiiiiotial deadloc k. Some of its meinl)ei‘s rdten combined with 
the opposition in atliic kiiig the reserved side of Government, es]>ecially 
on Political and Pcdice c[ues(ionH, and even hel[>ed in defeating the 
Ministers on c|UeHtions of minor importance; but there was nc) dangerous 
attempt to drive out a Minister, and on most (cecasions (lovernment with 
the help of the oilieials and the Kur<q>eaii non-oftic ial inemlcers were able 
t<; defeat all but exiei)tional ecunbinations of o]q>osiTig elements. 

211. The Council end the reserved departments.— The establish' 

meivt of the reformed system produr’ed no sudden revolution in tin* 
existing attitude of the majority of the politically minded lliut llir 
buicaueratic Government is a body to l)€ criticised rather than assisted. 

has not noticeably lessened this tendency, d'lie CouiHil fell 
little responsibility for the matters that were still reserved : they were 
the concern of the irrespoiiHible Government. Tliis attitude was per- 
petuated if not encouraged by the invention of the phrase “ nation- 
building departments *’ for exclusive use in reference to the iransfeirecl 
departments. To any expansion of expenditure on the reserved side 
it is atH'ordingly opposed and niuc'h of the existing expenditure it 
eriticises as excessive. The funds which are not available for the 
transferred departments can, it thinks, in part be found by ruthless 
lopping of the expenditure of the various re.served departments. It 
was made the su1>ject of repeatesl charges in 1924 that the promise 
given at the time of the passing of the new^ Taxation Bills by the first 
Council that tin* improved finances would Iw utilised for educational, 
sanitary and medic al progi'ess had not been fulfilled, 

Tet the first Council in its control of expenditure was not unreason- 
able. It expressed a gcKid deal of di-ssatisfaedion at (be existence of non- 
voted items and there is little reason to doubt that had the salaries of 
iin|ierial officers de|^>ended on the vote of the Conneil, the result would 
have devastating. Steady pressure was exercised tow^ards 

Tndianisation by means of motions to cut down grruits relating to those 
European officers whose salaries were votable. Two large projects for 
the partition of two unwieldy districts with a view^ to improved adminis- 
tration were abandoned through the refusal of supplies to complete the 
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m wiks ak«> the t'ou^trnoiion of a miidewe for ih« 
Chief Justice of Beiigrtil. The Oouneil (ieiJined to eiiieriaio a demand 
for the ereetion of quarters for the Calcutta Police. The Governor 
lertifted the deinaiid and at the dirertion of the Goveniinent of liuiia 
he adoj>te<! the same course towanls the demand for the pa[>er-lH>ok 
depurtineiit of the Hig'h Court. In some tases demaiuls that hud lieen 
lejertefl were ft|rain j)lure<l Iiefore the Counci! for reccmsidji^ration an<l 
were passed, a notable instance lieinf^' the elemand f(»r the Police which 
had Wen rejer ted in Man h, 021 . Retrenchments were enforced in 
several mutters thrmig'h the htuWet votiiijr. in others they were effected 
as a (‘oiH ession to the ex]»ressed tlesire of the (%>uim il. 

212. The Council and the transferred departiiieirts.--The ('cnuicil 

118 a whole was interested in and sympathetic towards the administrative 
attivilies represented hv the transferred dei>artments. The Ministers 
had no ditticnlty in securing*- the passa^o* of their budget tlenuindH. 
The distnission of the deTtninds awakened much more attention than 
was given to tin* reserved side though it tended to take the form of a 
tliseussicm of ijnestions of pcdicy in wtiieh practical eonsiderations were 
sometimes ignored. Fourteeii resolutions wer<‘ |»assed rtM'omtiiending 
to (iiniovjrnent expensive sehemes of im|>rovement . 

I’lie c{>Ticej>tioii of ministerial (iovernmeiit set Ruth in the Joint 
S'elert Committee's ie)>ori laid down one very iinportunt condititm, 
namely, that, apart from the Members of the Kxeroitive Council and 
the Ministers, all other official members of the IjegiHlative Coumdl 
should he free to sjreak ami vote as they clnarse.’* That (condition could 
not he deserved in Pengsrl ami the rdfieial hl(*e had to vote with Govern* 
nient. J'he Kuropean giouji were aW* solidly on the side of (loveni- 
rnenl. In these modified ei re umst amass the Ministers enjf^yed the 
ronfitlence of the Council in that they wen* able to secure a majority 
in all matters of im|Mirtamc. Wlrat wnuld have happened if the 
official bloc had la^eit allowed to s|>eak and vole as they pleased, is a 
matter of speculation whi< h need not W discussed. The ]Mmition 
descrilH*d aWve was due to an mljusiiuent by which Members of the 
F4xe('Utive Coum il and Ministers met for joint consideration of ulj 
matters of policy ; they < arr ied this mutual depetulence into the Legis- 
lative Council, where the two halves of Government preserrted a united 
front. rhe reserved side thus nvruded the risk of isolation in its 
contentious and unpopular ar tivitiea; and the MiiUHterH, in addition to 
the support of their jrarty, obtained an asHurance of support from the 
officials and from the noTwjfficial Eumpean group. But the Mirii8ter« 
had now Wconie part of an indivisible w*hole which was not as a whole 
reajKmsihle to the legislature. They incurred the odium of Hctioii taken 
on the reserved side to maintain law and order, and they shouldered 
the lifthilitY of suptmriitig in the Council and rec^>mmending to the 
farouT of their lollowera dieci.8iona taken in the reserved departments, a 
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liabiiiiy utiligeii subsequently in the second (Council by the op|>oneata 
of the Ileforms to forinulate charj^es against them of lieing out of 
sympathy with the views of the majority of the Coumdl. 

213. L6g;islatiMu — The first Council has to its credit a large 
volume of legislation. Twenty-four Acts in all were passed, some of 
them of considerable dimensions. One, the Calcutta Municipal Act, 
which took* eighteen months in its passage through the Council, was a 
voluminous piece of legislation c<»ntaining over olH) s<?€tioMs. Two 
Acts only were iuin-offi< iai nieraWrK' Hills, the first a measure depriving 
the Distric t Magistrate of certain of his jKiwers in regard to the village 
jKilice, the second aimed at the supjjression of cominercialiHed vice in 
the tow'n and suburbs of Calcutta. The former was carried despite the 
opi^osition of (}ov<*rnim*rit : the latter rec eived the sympathy and f‘o- 
o|u*ration of (lovernment thnnighout. 

Towards (loverinnent legislation the attitude of the (annudl was 
reaHonald4‘. Only one (lovernrnent bill was defeated. That wms a 
[)ro)a>saI to nuike a small amendment in the Indian Salt Act, an Act 
against Whieli resentment had rec<*ntly Inam direded by the action of 
the Vi< eroy in certifying the salt-tax. On the other hand, (ioverninent 
succeeded in passing (he Ooondas Act, an Ac t investing the executive 
W'ith special janvers to ext**rn immigrant hendigans from Calcutta, 
The interest taken in legislation was very considerable, and it had a 
teiident'V to show itself iii the inconvenient form of ininimerable amend- 
ments tabled by individual members, dealing not merely with matters 
of substanc'e but even w ith purely technical j>()ints of drafting. Towards 
these, hcovever, as towards non-offic ial bills in general the Counc il 
exhibited little sym|»athy. Thirteen non-oflicial bills made theif 
appearance during the life-time of the Council. Only two became 
law'. One or two of them were almost ineredibly crude in drafting 
and ('Oiiception, and n^ost cef them rec]uired considerable revision b<»fore 
introduction was possilde, Six of them, latinched by the same ineml>er, 
merit no further metilicm. Hut others were serious aitenipts to emlMidy 
reforms or alteraticms whic h the imivers Wlieved in ; and even where 
there was no immediate jin>spett of gidting the bills passed, these non- 
offiiuttl bills exerc ised a very real jiiessiire upon Oovernment to come 
forw ard wdth projavsals c»f its ow n in paOicular directions. 

214. Taxatiofli. — Three taxation hills were passed in 1922 by the 
first (^ouncil, under pressure of the finaiudal Htringency that afflicted 
Bengal at the inception of the Reforms. All were unpopular in vary- 
ing degree, and in judging the work of the Council, the greatest credit 
must l)e given to the Ministers and their [uirty for steadfastness in 
the matter of these hills. They were carried because the Ministers 
and the Council were impressed by the financial jmsiiion, the Budget 
for 1921-22 showing a deficit of R«, 198 lakhs, and that for 1922-23 
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lakha would iHHxmie available for expenditure in the transferred depart- 
luenta, thoug’li this ho|HJ was not fulfilled. 

215. The Coufioil Md tfi« Covonior* — Some members of the first 
Council sought to place on record its disapproval of the lu tion of the 
Governor in appointing Ministers without f’onsulting the elected 
members of the Council, ignoring the provisions of section 52 of the 
Oovemmeni of India Act which vesivS in the Governor alone the power 
to appoint Minislex's, Sixnilarly, an attempt was made to offer advic'e 
m to the distribution of {Hirtfolios among the Meinl>ers of the Kxeimtive 
Council thereby encroaching ujKm the functions of the Governor 
under rule Id of the Rules of Executive Business made under section 
49 of the Act. These proposals weie ruled out of order. 

210. Questions and ResolUtfOn8.~The first Coum il under the 
lleforms discussed d21 resolutions uml asked d,4(»9 questions. The 
adjournment of the business of the Coum 11 was actually moved on six 
occasions during the first Council, On two of these (xcaHioiis the 
motion for the ndjournment of the House was made in order to sup|>ort 
Government action. In all <vther instances where adjouninient was 
moved, and in several instances wliere motions were rejected l»y the 
President, the object was an attack on Government f(»r its adiniuis- 
trative action. 

(H the d2l resohiticm.s <liseus.secl, over llHl were juissed in the first 
(^uincil. Government a((’e(rted in whole oi in part over 7ti [rercent,, 
uiolf*rtuking iit 11 <‘ases legislation to give eflVrt t<» the recommenda* 
tions (»f (he Coum il. In alMiut 15 |>er cent, of (he leHolutions, Govern- 
ineni definitely ref us(*(l to a« rej>t the re< onrmemlat irjns made. 

The Second Council. 

217. Second Council, 1924*1928. — The siM‘ond (Joum il undeu- the 
refeumed system met on the 22iid January, 1924 ; it was ilissrdved by 
the Governor on the 22nd Se|>iemlu'r, 1920. 

The se<‘ond (5ui!»cil was radif'allv different in its <onstitution. The 
election caimjiaign was caniefl on with vig-our by all parlies. The 
organisation of the Siraraj party attaixied tuiich efficienev, and the 
Swarajist ('andidHies were assisted by a large mimlxu of volunteers. 
Thev met with considerable success in the elections, and entered the 
Council as a compact and stri«dly disciplined jrarty numliering 47 under 
the leadership of Mr. C. K. l)a«. They were pledged to dernonstnite 
thtit the existing system of Govenxment was unworkable, and they 
aimed at destroying it by producing a deadlock by [lersistent obstruc- 
tion in the Council. They had further the general suppfirt of the 
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ImlependeDt NaticmaliBt party led by Mr* B. €hakrabarti» whiek by 
March, 1924, eominted cf 19 meml»ei>i. The Swarajist# were tbemaelvea 
unanlliii^ in take cffice. They conceiit rated their efforts on making the 
survival of a Ministry drawn from any other source itiipoi^ible and on 
hampering all the normal activities of Government. 

The temj>er of the Council iras indurated at the earliest moment by 
unHUccessful attempts to disciisM the pro|>riety of the Governor’s choice 
of Ministers t^efore the Ministers hmi taken any official Kte|>« to stibject 
themselves to the juriHdif'tioii of the Council. The strength of the 
oj^jHWiition torches was tested by the jmssiiig of a series of resolutions 
recommending release of jKditica! prisoners and the repeal of the sj>ecial 
legislation used in the (ontrol of the more violent manifestations of 
jM)litical ferment, 1'he attack on the Ministers l>egan at the earliest 
possible moment by the moving of an adjournuuMjt of the Hous4» by way 
of censure on the Ministei‘« for their action in voting against the 
majority of the Couru il on the resolution for the release of jHilitical 
prisoners. It was developed during the rliscussion of the Budget 
demands which afforded the main opportunity for the destructive tactics 
of the party. Here they secured a spectacular triumph by rejecting 
almost wholesale the demands f»»r the reserved departments, the rejec- 
tion of (ill provision for pay of Ministers Isung the occasion for consider- 
able excitement iKdh within and outside the Council. Against the 
demands for tlie triuisferred departments they w^ere on the whole 
unsn<*(‘essful. The more sober elements were not prepared to risk tht' 
(ohsecjuences of allowing these demands to l)e treated in the same 
irres|w>nsible fashion as those on the reserved side; and l/>nl Cytton ha<l 
stated in an address to the Council on the 18th March that he had no 
power t(» restore by certification any such grants that might Vs* refused. 
Two items of the Budget, however, one relating to the Insj>ecting staff 
of the Edn(*ation l)e[vartment aimuinting to lls. ti,‘15,4(Kh and the 
other relating to the sul>ordiiiaie staff of the Medical Department 
am<»unting to Us, 5,88,(KKt, were rejected. Government notified the 
officers (tmcerned that, as there was no jirovision in the budget for their 
salaries, their services w^ould In* dispensed with. The f Council sub- 
sacpiently voted the amounts when a supplementarv dernand was made 
in August. 

A further effort was made in the following July to secure salaries for 
the Ministers by means of a supplemental^' demand. The attempt was 
defeated by recourse to the High Court which issued an injunction 
re#traitting^ihe President from [dacing the demand before the Council; 
and it was not until August 24Jth that the demand was presented, a 
revkion of the rules of procedure having meanwhile placed the position 
beyond all doubt. The demand was again refused by the narrow margin 
of two votes* 
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Tke Council did not again during the year 1924, At the 

beginning of 1925 its te!«|>er seetned leas iniraftable, Mr. C. R. DasV 
bealth was failing. The jnirely negative poliev pursued in Conneil by 
bis party failinl to commend itself to w*»nie whom hivS pnmiisee of |)oaitive 
results had at first attracted. Others had l>een inifircHsed by the incon- 
veniences or the danger of refusing the money necessary for the work of 
Oovemment and the payment of officers. There had been no Ministers 
since August, 1924, but there were present in the Council individuals 
each with a small j>ers<»nal following who had ho[»es of Iwing chosen as 
Ministers. 

■rhe voting on the Budget was reaihcd with some jirospect (hat 
the Council would make provision for the established form of the 
adminisf ration. It had a(‘ce])<c<l in spite of the op]H>siiion of the whole 
Sfromi |»arty a recommendation that [m)vision for the up}H)intrnent of 
M inisters should be made in the Budget. Motions for the total refusal 
of the grants were, hc»wevt>r, at cuoe tabled and were suj)ported by the 
whede strerigih of tlie Sfranti party. Their efforts were defeated by a 
!iarrow’ margin until the demaiid for Ministers' salaries was reached ou 
the 2drd March. The demand was defeated mainly through the iirtion 
c»f an ex-Ministei and his friends. With the excejition of cuts of 
Bs d.4B,tK)0 in tin* Ibdiie Budget, the Budget was carried almost 
intact, its passage* heung simplified by the sudden retirenient of the 
<»p]»osit icui members in cMmsecjiience of a disagreement with the Presi- 
dent STi|)]dementai y demands biioight forward in Augu.st were passed 
with uniform sncceSvS, 

In the spring of ]tl2ti the whede fone.s cd the oppo.sition were 
mustered within a week (d‘ the c’cmimeiHemeiit of the sessiem in an effort 
to have the President removed tf'om oliic e us a [uinishinent f<*r his firm- 
nes.s in dealing: with diM>rdi*r on thc^ part of ]>r<uninent Swarajists. 
The effort was un^mc csNfnl. Almost immediately aftcTWards, and 
before thc‘ voting' on the Budget demands, the whole of the Swaraj 
party, alKuit 4H in nuiiilHU'. withdrew formally from the Counc’il, the 
leader claiming in a l>rlef annoum enient that though they had failed 
to mend the system of government* ihev had destroyed dyarchy. I he 
Budget was accordingly |*assed without difficulty. 

In the subseciuent meetings of the Council a c:ertain amount of 
legislative KusiTiesa was transacted. The opfamition did indeed attend 
again, but their forces gradually weakened. They could never repro- 
<hice the conditions which enabled them to defeat the Budget in 1924. 
But they might justly boast that by rendering the appointment of 
Ministers imjiossible, they had destroyed or suspended dyarchy* From 
August, 1924, onwards until June* 1925, with the exception of a few 
days in March, 1925, the transferred mibiects were administered by the 
Gkivernor by virtue of the eniergeucy powers given by the Act, In 
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June, 1925, the transfer of all in Bengal was revoked nntll 

the new ( 'Ouin il should meet iti 1927. 

218. Tli0 Cmiiicit and the ratarvod ctopartmaitts.— The foregoing 
sumnmry indif ales lhal the attitude of the two «>rganised parties wliich 
coinmanded the votes of the majority of the iHuiHillicial meinWrs was 
unoomprorniHingly hostile io Goveinmeiit on the reserved side. Their 
attitude as displayed in resolutions, in their op[M)sition to the budget, 
and towards legislation j>recluded the |K»ssibility of any large volume of 
useful work. 

219. Ttia Coufieil and the transferred departments. — The budgets 
of the transferred depart luents were pas.sed, ordinarily without outs, 
throughtiuf the life-liine of (he ('ouiiell. The tuii c uts made in March, 
1924, to which reference has Wen made resulted in the issue of notices 
of d ischarge to a eonsiderable nuinWr of <»fheers of (he departments 
comerne<l. Until the Council granted the supplemeiiiary demands, 
the a]>prehensiotis aroused exereised a ehastening etTeet on the opposi- 
lion. The Ibnlgets of the succeeding years Avere prepared by the 
reserved side of Government and were passed without diftitulty. The 
system of administration by Min isters was in ubevame during most 
of the duration of the Council, and for smh time as Ministers existed 
tbeir energies were abs(»rlifNl almost entirely by the ])roblem of survival. 

229. LdgislatiOf). — In tlie second Council the constitutional strug- 
gle to <leHtrov the institution of Min isters foloured all tlie activities of 
the Council. Sessions of the Council were (intailed to the minimum 
nei'essary for the despatch of tlie essential w<uk of Government; and 
Government was afraid to trust iinv serious legislative |>roject to the 
tender mercies of a ImuIv which exhibited so hostile an attitude. In the 
first year, the only piece of legislation was a small Act to extend the 
life of the ('alcuita Kent Act passed on the initiation of a non-oflScial 
menilier in s|)ite of Government opp<vsitjon. IHie llow^rah Bridge Bill, 
a Government measure introduciMl in spite of opposition in August, was 
defeate<l by a <lilatorv motion in the initial stage. In the second year 
five small Acts aggregating als'iut a dozen sections in all were pavssed 
and in the (1111x1 seven Acts, amongst which only two, the Presidencv 
Area (Emergency) .Security Act and the Howrah Bridge Act, are of 
any iminiriance. One Act w'HS made in January, 1925, by the Governor 
by the exennse of bis power of certification, after the Council had 
refused thi prelimitmrv motion for introdm tion of the bill, A 
Government bill to amend the Bengal Tenancy Act was «o mangled in 
committee that Government withdrew the bill. The bills introduced 
were either bills of immediate urgency or bills in regard to which 
malevolence* could produce no inconveniefit reaultg. 
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Ai^ attempt wa» made by Government in December, 1925, to intro* 
(luce a bill to amend the Benfral Muniiripal Act. Thi!^ bill had been 
jfiveii its final form by Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea; it wa^i intro* 
duced by him in the first GouihoI in 192d, but had made no by 

the time the (■oiimil was diHS(dved. The C?ouncil on this second 
occasion refused leave to introduce the l>ill, The retVvMm put forward 
in the Council for this treatment of the bill was that it was rein t ion ary , 
but the real reason upiiears to have lieen that discussion was iKUind 
to raise ag:ain the question of communal representation whic h ha<l arisen 
in an acute form at the passinj^ of the (‘‘alcutta Municipul A< i : the 
Swarajists were ojqvosed on princi]de to any fiovernment leg'islation, 
and the bill involved proposals of taxation to which olqection was 
certain . 

There was mmh activity on the part of iion-oBicial inemlierH in 
initiatinp* legislation. Thirty non-otlicial bills in all were inti*oduced 
durinjj the life-time of the Council. All but tun failed to reach the 
final stages. In ofie ov two rases the Council realised its resjamsi- 
bilities at the last imunent when, in the disc ussion of (he final motion 
for passinj^r the bill, the ileierts of a hasty pieie of lejrislution w*ere 
[)oin(ed out. In most cases, however, the fate of a bill was de(d<led 
Irv the fact that it emanated from an individual, inol eveTi wdiere it 
represented the vi«»w^s of a considerable IwmIv of the public or was not 
reg'iiKbnl w ith anv nTiti|)athv by the (\)un< il, the author failed to 
attract siiffnieiit interest or confidence in himself. 

221. The Councfi wd the Covemor. — 'rhe second (’onm il showed a 
more maike<l rcstivcncss towanis the powers of administration residiTij^ 
in the (j<»vernor. A standing order (ommon to nearlv all the I’no 
vincial ils, providin’^ for c (uumunif at ions fn»m tlu* Conm il to 

the Goveriifu by formal adriress and ihroufjrh the IVesident, seemed 
to c»ffer at once an invitation to offer advice and a inearis of floinj^ so, 
Efforts were made as stion as the (N)iiTicil asseinldetl to utilise this 
means to condemn the Governor’s ( hitice of newly apfminted Ministers, 
but were ruled out <»f onler by the President who held that only non- 
controversial and formal matters were contemplated 1>v (he standing' 
order. Any <»ther <lecision would have opened the door to discnssions 
of the action of the Governor, which wotild have been free from tlie 
restrictions imjHmed l>v the rules ujs»n the subject matter of res<duiiotis 
and questions. 

In August, 1924, a further attempt was made under cover of the 
same sianding order to dis<*uss in the (’ouncil an action of the (iovernor. 
It was profKwed to present the Governor with a fonniil address 
leqiiesting him to withdraw imblicly a statement made in a sfieech at 
Dacca to which e:xeeption had been taken in the press. A more direr*t 
and determined effort to reflec t ujmn the coiiduct ipf the Governor was 
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made on let April, 1924, diiring^ the voting of the Budget demands/ 
Hie Excellemy ha€l convened a mnferenee attended hy the more 
juoderate inemberH of the Couiu il oii the previous day. The President 
wa» invited to pronounce this action unwmsiitutumaL Throughout the 
whole of the day’s debate repeated eftV^rts were made to disiuiss the con* 
duct of the (iovernor who was alleged to have attempted hy his action to 
influence the voting and tc» have entereil inki party jKjlitics. These 
stateuientH and the un willingneHs of the laemWrs maki?ig them to 
sulunit to the authority of the Prc^sideiit amused serious resentnrent on 
the part of the sU|>porterH of (tovernment, and an uim»ar ensued, in 
the course of which Mr. (’. It. Das withdrew Iris [varty as a protest. 

Towards His Excellency the attitude of the metnlrers on all 
oecasions on whi(di he addressed th(» se<'oinl (Vmncil w^as unfailingly 
courteous. The Swaraj jiarty, however, alwen ted itself en mn.sne on the 
last day of the sessicm of the seccuid Council when the acting (loveni«>r 
Sir Hugh Stcjdjenson addressed the Council, and thi.s policy was 
repeated in the (rpening stages of the third Council. 

222. Qll6itiOM WkI Rosotllticins. — The se(ond (V>iin(il with more 
limited time and opportunity disi ussed DIM i*esoluti<nts, f>f whi<‘h 47 
were carried, and asked 1,195 i|uest!t>ns. The Hignificant drop in the 
number of questions as compared with the first (^mncil was due partly 
to the smaller numlrer of meetings, but also j)artly to tlie action of the 
Coumdl in restricting, by Standing Order, the numl>f*r of r|uesti<ms 
which any meinla*r might ask in one ses.sion, after an exj>erience af the 
tilmse by a member in the first Coiun il of the j>ower of asking an 
unlimited nxunber. Of the restdiitions passed by the second Council, 
Government accepted, In whole c»r in part, alwoit 50 per cent, and 
definitely rejected alxuit 25 per cent. 

The adjournment <if the biiNincss of the Ct>unril was moved on two 
oruasionH during the second Council. The first occasion was on the 
2(Hh February, 1924, in the first attempt to s^u ure the tlow'nfall of the 
new'ly appointed Ministers, The second oia asion on the 8th llecem- 
bf'r, 1925, when a motion was carried by way of censure on the Govern- 
meni for the transfer, under circumstanees alleged to l>e inhuman, of 
certain political prisoners from one jail to another. 

223, Eiaotad Prmident — Fntil 12th August, 1925, the Council 
was presided over by a President appointed by the Governor. On that 
date a non-official Preftideni w^as elected by the Council, from the Inde- 
pendent Rationalist party, the Swarajists failing to secure the eWtion 
of their candidate. He incurred the displeasure of the Swarajist# by 
his firmness in dealing with an exhibition of disorder by that party, 
and was calle<l on to face a nioiion for his removal under section 
72 C(4) of the Oovemment of India Act, The motion failed. 
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Tiii TMni OiKMimi. 

224. Third ComiCil.— The ihiid iJoumil met on lOth January, 1927. 
The ^leetioiJB of the auiuinii of I92ti aronsed intere¥<f than iho^*e 
of when hoj>e.s of achieving;* 8otiie {aiHlioal iin»},fre«js were vag^uely 

entertained. The main question \\m aj^aiit whether tlyarehy ^<ht»nld be 
worked or not. I'here waa no kI^i that the tlimhi eletdorH in any way 
repudiated the at iiotij^ of the Swarajists. Of the 4t> non-Muhiunniadan 
general constitiieiii ies they raptured '15. Tin' ^Mirty niiinlHUs *17 in all. 
The bitter Hindu>M uhainniadau strite of (he past year had rendered it 
iinjHissible for the party to ol>tuin any substantial arression from the 
ranks of the Muhaininudans, It is* however* much the s(jongt%si party 
in the new (’ounril. Of tlir Muhatninadan niemlHUs of tin* lieg^is- 
lative tvOUiieil, dS are in fav<»ur of working tl»e |»resent sysiein of 
(lovernment. Sixteen niiohi ineniberM, who Udong to the lalnual and 
llesponsivist groups* aciept the same jadiey. There are, howeM^r, 
internal dissensions l>otli in these grc»u|is and amongst the Muhammadan 
memlK^rs. 

On the 17th January a demand was put fi>i ward by Oovernment for 
ti grant fd money to jkiv Ministtus for the short [Portion of the fiiianeial 
year still remaining. In a full Ijouse tlie ilemand was jftisseil by 91 
votes to dtS, Ihning tlie stikseqinuit luontlis als<^ it ajv|)iuiied (hat the 
jKdiey of blind obstruction had been abaiHh)ned : for the Budget was 
considen'd in a reasonable manner ami was iKissed witlioui any gieat 
diftituilty. The refojiaeti system of gtiverjiuient therefore apfieaied in 
be again established. Ministers had Ihhui apjM>inte<l after scune pie- 
liiiiinarv ditHeulfies. A motion for refusal of the Budget demand for 
their salaries was made <ui March I2th. The altaik failed tor the 
moiiHUit, but it was reiievved at the earliest j>os«ible moment in the 
form of a vote of want of c<mfidenee at the next session of the t’ouiicil 
in August. The defects of the system of government were again jmi 
forward as tht^ niuin cause of the attack, though no eireumstaiH-e 
whic h eould l>e used to assist in undc*nniiiing the pOHition of the twt» 
Ministers in office was neglec ted and the determining fac tor in many 
of the votes was not hostility to dyarc-hy, Imt personal and other 
reasoiiH. The mot ion against the Hindu Minister was carried by f>8 
against 55 votes, and the rnofiori against the Muhammadan 
Minister by 60 against 62 votes; the Ministers resigned. In Octolier, 
1927, two new’ Ministers wcuo ajipointed. When the (’oiuicil next iiKft 
on the 12th DeeemlM'r, 1927, a notice of a motion of want of eonfideme 
was sent to the President, but this motion was not moved, fbi the I6lh 
March, 1928, the motion to refuse the Ministers’ salaries was defeated 
by 80 to 40 votes: Init a motion of want of confidence a few^ days later 
wa« only deie&teid by a narnm* majority- Both the reserved and the 
traniferred budgets of the year 1927-28 were passed by the Cnunetl 
irith ^ few taken cut«. 
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225. ConifllOt of Mombers.— In the Council Chamber it^If the cou- 
diicf of mom 1 ) 01 « towards each other and iowai^« the chair m marked 
by decorum. The Tre«idenC« rulingo aie usually accepted gracefulljs 
though at tiniei^ not without argument or protest. Meinl>er« are con- 
scious of their dignity, and have put forward many jiroposala from 
time to time to increiiHe it. 

Whilst there are severul members who wt)uld be cagKible of holding 
their ow'ii in any iisHeiiibly, the debates suffer in vitality because the 
majority of the 8[x»aker« [nefer to deliver rarelully written sfieeches, 
and all effortn to dis<<)unige the practice in the interentH of livelier 
delwite have l)ifhert<» failed. Priudirally all the memWrs speak 
English coin|Hdeiilly. KffortH to insist u|)on using the vernacular 
language were imuh* in 1924 as {mrt of the jn)litical camiwign of the 
Swarajists, but were readil> abandomsl, |)artly |«M4ia|)e because of 
the difficulties in the way of having such sj^eeches reiK)ried. The 
press devotes considerable sjmce to ie|s)ris of the procetKl in gs, and 
siH’h matter is reg 4 U*ded as valuable copy. In many instances rneml)ers 
have had recourse to the press to pnl>lish matter of a propagandist na- 
ture which has Iwuui ruled out of order by the l^resident, and even to 
make attacks U|a»n the ]*resident's ruling's or to impugn his impartia- 
lity, It has lM»en definitely re^'ognised tlnit the President Incs no power 
to (heck this iinproj)riety, exce|)t hy an appeal to llie good .sense of 
memhefs themselves, a pnaess which has met with little success. 
Th(» press w.as also skilfully and extensivtdy used in furtherance of 
the Swarajist atta<‘ks upon the Ministers in Pl25 by tlie publication 
imuiediately lM*for(’ the delmte on the Ministers of all the damaging 
material that could Im* devised or collected, and it was iised in con- 
nection witk the debates on the release of jxilitical prisoners, the 
rejirnd of the s|)ecial legislation dealing with violent unrest and the 
|Hissing of the Bengal Criminal T/Uw Amendment Art to ]>illorv the 
inemliers who dared to s«j»|>ort Ooverninent. 

226 Tilt Prttitftf^ — There have been four PreRidents in the 
reformed Council, tw’o appointed by the (lovemor and two sin<*e the 
expiry of the fourth year from the ffrst meeting of tlie fii>«t Couiicil. 
elected l)V the Couiicil. Each ele<*ted I'resident has a<*cepted in full 
the obligation to eschew’ party. ^Both have lieen faced with the 
diffb ult task of (HUitrolling an asseinWy in which a large, caiTuible, 
and well arganisecl jmrty is Wnt on causing trouble. 

227. Oiffitiiltiit and diftato tf n t ti oWl oi al Hig^idrtltii^AHbou^^ 

the increase in the number of pnA-ate inemliers^ bills indicates nn 
inoreasiiig desire for constructive work the private member la fnced 
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with difficulties in iwepuring a HilL He has not at his 

dispose) the si>ureeH of iaformniton whieli am tivailuble to inemtiet'S 
of Oovemment* nor is there any lH>dy of Inwyem corrt^jMjmling with 
Parliaineatary (Vuiiistd who t^aii give sissisiaiife in the [^n^imratiou of 
hills. In the earlier days of the ('oum'il jnivate ineiida^rH wem some- 
times assisted by the officers of the la^gislative iK'i^irtmeni in icvis- 
ing the drafts td (heir hills, hut as the iiumlH>r t»f hills iiu reased* it 
was no longer fK>ssible to give s«< h assistHnce. 

There is uls(> the rlauger of ill-digesteil and loosely drafted enatd- 
ments Iwdng placed on tlie statute-lKK>k after too rapid a passage 
through the Pouneil witlnvut going through the Select t’ouijuittee 
stage. Any iiieinher may iutnMlnce a hill and may witli a little 
trouble under the existing rules seeure the eonsidei at ion and passing 
of his hill on the day on which it is introduced. 

The faet that only thi«*e out of torty-three private hills iutr<Mluced 
in the first t>vo (’oiineils were passed indirates tliat the (’ouncils w'ere 
aware of the inherent dangers in sm li legislation. 

?2H. Financial functicms— Supply. - T financial functions fd the 
li**gislati\ e (’mirM’il in relation to supply are derived fioin se<*tioii 721t 
(d the (lovernrnent of India Act. This recpiires that a slaieiiient fd 
the estimated aiinual expenditure ami revenm^ of the province shall 
Iw* laid before the ('oumil each year, and that proposals foi‘ (lie 
appropriation of the’ provincial revenues shall he sufuiiitted to the 
vote of the t'ouncil in the form cd demands for grants, which the 
(Vuinril may reduce or rcdiist*. (Vrtaiii heads of eXfHUrditure are 
sjx'eially exeeptcMl lev suh-sec-ticui (1) from tire m‘cessity of such sub' 
mission. 1’hese are, hc»vvc»ver, inc luded in the form cd non- voted items 
in the Budget or statement of exjwnditurc rend rev<*nue. I'rojxcsals 
for appropriation of revenue for any pur|>ose c an Ih» made only UIhui 
the i*eeoinmenda1ion of the (Governor, and section 8(K- of the Ac t pre- 
vents the introiluction willioiit the previous saneiion of the* (fovernor 
of any measure affecting the public revenu<*s of the provinci^ or im[>os- 
ing a charge on them. The Oovernc^r has jiower in the case of tire 
(\)unci!’s refusal to jmss demands relating to a rc^nervecl subjecd to 
certify that the exjumditiire i.s essential tf» the disedrarge of his res- 
ponsibility for the siihjecd and the demand is therenpon tieated as 
having }>een assented to. And the fbnvrnor has power in rnmm of 
eiiiergencv to uuthoris#* e.xpenditure neiessaiy for the Hafety 
tnuifpiillity of the province or for the carrying cm of any de|niriment 

The Budget is [vresentcul in February of each year with a short 
explanatorv siatemeni by the Member in charge of the Finance 
Pepartmenf. After an interv'al of some dnvs the general discrussion 
follows, wciipying sometime# m mwh a« four days, during which 
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the Budget m a whole and any queation of principle involTed therein 
are debated. After a further interval, the demands for grants are 
brought forward seriatim and motions for omission or rednction are 
moved , 

Thin general diHcussion has shown a progressive tendency to lose 
inteieHt, tbigirially four days were allotted for the disf ussion. In 
192ti mid 1927, howevei^, only two days were allotted, of which one 
day in I92(i and Injih days in 1927 teiiniaated jireiiiaturely for want 
of a (juoruui. b'or the detailial deiitands for grants it has lieen the 
priM tiie to allow the inaxinunn iiuinlKO' of 12 days, and it is at this 
stage that the (’ouru il displays its gieutest activity. 

In the seH*ond t^nincil the systeiiiatic policy c)f the Swaraj iwSts to 
refune all supplies caused the tabling of a <’oruplete series of motions 
for refusal of every demainl. In the first Couiu'il, where no such 
|>olicv was in existence, it is |>ossible to draw some (omliision fniiii 
the ffu*tn taken by the iletailed dis^usHion of demands for grants. It 
ti|»pears that the ('ouncil had not grasped tlie principle of < riticisitvg 
jwiliey, or the mhninistrat ion of a de|>ur(fnent by means of the refusal 
of supply or a nominal reductimi of a demaiul. It devoted its 
energies to tbe detailed control expeiHlitiire and thereby of the 
exiH'utive adininistrat ion by the expedient of refusing individual 
details in the Budget. The extremes f(» which this pcdicy of 
detailed critic ism was |>ushed are illustrated by the following figures 
showing the nuinlKU- <d nnitions to omit or kmIucc' grants (»r items in 
grants, tbi the general Budget alone, that is to say, when supple- 
ineniary demands are excluded, 211 ainendnnmts proposing reduction 
or omission wete tabled in 1921, 397 in 1922, 932 in 1923, 1,079 in 
1924, 1,231 in 1923, and in 1926, 531. 

229, TmcHtlOII* — The imposition of taxation by the Council is con* 
tiH)lled by section HttA of the Act wdiic h defines the legislative powers 
of the Councdl, requiring the previous sanction of the Oovernor- 
(ieneral to the im|>osition of any ihmv tax excejit those scheduled by 
rules under the Act, and to the alienilion of any tax or duty in force 
sulvjiH't to similar exceptions. Section 80C j»n>vides further that the 
previous Hunciion of the (tovernor is necessary to the introduc tion of any 
meuKiue affecting the |iuldic revenues of the province. 

Taxation is reco^nHsed as esscmtially an nn[m[)ular measure, and 
no propOHjfil for additional taxation has l>een made sinc'e the three 
I'axation Acts of 1922 were passed. In several ceases bills by ivon- 
'fficial metTibers have coutajned provisions inviting the ojienition of 
scudiou 89C, but tbe tendeuc^y of such bills has lieen unifonnly lo 
provide for ex|)eiidttuye of revenue rather jncreiife of 
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His#. PuMto CMUnittM* — A eommittae on public mmunU 

i» provided for by loudc under the AcU and m conwiituted at Ihe 

firKt seHsion of cinh t'ouneil. Two-thirtls of the incmWrs are elmded 
l)y the iion-othiial ineinlwrs of the ('ouiM'il nnd oiustbird are noiiii*- 
nated by the (Governor. |t« diitie^t are to M‘rntinif^e the uinlit and 
appropriation lurountK of the jnoviiu e and .nuti.sfy itself that the money 
voted ha>i J>een spent within the seo|H^ of the deniiiiul j^ianted, and to 
brin^ to the iudi< e of the i'omieil all instunees of luisappropriatiuu. 

The latest reports indicate that (he mendievs who attend evineo 
interent in the work of the ('ommittee aci<l eo^operate with the Kiname 
1 fepar t ine lit. 

2dl. CritlMl and advilMiry functions.— There are three diiei t and 

laany indirec t methods by whic h tin* ('ounc il cafi e\jm‘Ks eritieism 
of, or proffer adviee to, the Kxc*rrrtivo ( jovtoinnertl in (he disc liarge of 
its functions. The direcl metliods are (Ire lesolnfion, the* imdicoi of 
adjournment and the Standing f 'cuniuittecvs. Ainong^ the indirect 
methods are debates on nicOioUK of rdl kinds, tin* (.^^eneral diseussion 
of the itudjrct^ the nou-oHieial bill, and cjUeHti<»u. Hire (*oum il bus 
ne^rlected none of these methods, and tiiere are vc*iy lew aspects of 
administrat ive activity vvhich it lias failed to pass under review. *rhe 
resolutions disc-ussc*(l have c‘oven*d a wide field thou^»*lr many of them 
were of merely paroc hial interest , 

riie jemvisions of rule 22 of the Le^rislat ivc* Kules, whitdi vests in 
(lie (governor the ]>ower tc^ disallow disinssion t»f a n*so)ulion on the 
ground that it cannot 1h» moved without detriment trt the jmblic 
interest or on the ^nound that it relates to a matter which is not 
primarily the cemcern of the IcmuI (iovernment, luive Imooi utilised 
sjiuriuKly. llis Excellency has favoured the view that mutters of the 
latter edass ai'e also freciuently matteiH of ioeal coneern in rejjurd to 
which it is desirable that the (fovernmeni of India should know the 
views of the local ('ouncil. Yet since 11)21 in more than eig'hty <uises 
discussion of resolutions has lieen disallowed under this sec tion on one 
or other of the two |ir»’ounds stated. Very many of these dealt with 
l^eneral questions of railway jwdiev or with sc>ine similar central sub- 
ject, many dealt with the affairs of statutory local Oovernment Isidies, 
some contained recommendations to the (tovernor in regard to inatters 
within his prerogative jiowers or to the Ofivernmeui of India in regatd 
to Indianisation of the service, revisions of the provisions of, or the 
rules under, the {iovernment of India Act. Among the sulijecis of 
discoission which were Imnned as detrimental to the ptdilic interest 
were the prohibition of the slaughter of cattle, racial disiinctionH in 
courts of justice, and the removii! of the Holwell and Black Hole 
Monuments. The (Jo%emor usihI this p«wer only once to prohibit a 
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twotion for adjourtiment of the Hoime. That was on the occasion of 
a projKised Uim uBsioa of the speech of Mr. Lloyd George in the Honse 
of CominoiVH on drd August, 1922, on the Indian Civil Service and its 
function in India. 

The use of the resolution has shown a progressive decline. Mein- 
Iso’H have discarded mere recoinriiendatioiis to legislate in favour of 
the more expeditious |u*o4ess of promoting a non-otticial bill. And 
they have found methods of using the interjiellatioii to keep lie fore 
the public the tujucs whi<*h they wish !«» exi*loit and to make the 
recoin mendai tone they desire. The range of (jiieHtiori.s is unlimited, 
liocal wants ami grievaiu’es aie assiduously ventilated, particularly 
in regard t<» railways and other public services, sucli <|uestions l>eing 
freely luliuitied when of Imal concein. Every consjdcuous juibliv* 
event jnovokes a c rop of <|ueMti<»ns, mostly of a critical tendency, such 
occurrences as the Calcutta riots of 1926 finding countless echoes in 
the ('ouncil. The c laims of the various sulKudinate services, or ot 
sections of them, ami the private ambitions and disa[)poiMt meats of 
individuiil oHi«‘ers are frequently forced before (iovernmeni in this 
way. t'onspicuous use is made of them to advertise the (ircumstauces 
of |K)iiiirai prisoners, to criticise the ac tion of the jsdice, to pr<nnote 
Indian isation in the servicers, to ctull attention to ditVerent iat lou in the 
treatment of Eurojieans, to pronnife the claims of the Muhaminadans 
or other communities to ix larger share of public* a[q»ointments. Many 
questions are disnlh»wed, for instance, ejuestions invtdving attem[»ts 
to influence law-suits pending in the c'ourts, grievaiu'es of individuals 
where no general pritu iple is invedved, attacks u{M>n individuals either 
by innuendo or by directly defanuitc»rv statements, appeals ugainst 
depariinenial punishments or de|»ariinental action and meticuIoiH 
inierfereiu^e with the afVairs of statutory heal autliorities, cpiestion.s 
relating to the internal uflairs of the universities and ejuestions 
trem hing ii|hui the charier, jurisdic tion and |x»wers of the High Court, 
or upon the jererogative of the Governcu*. 7'h<^ most recent develop- 
ment is the use cd HU|q>lenientarv cjiiestions to insinuate matters which 
the President lias already nilcMl out of older in written notices of 
ejuestions, and to cros.s-exaiuine M einla^rs and Ministers, the latter in 
j>articulai, with a view, us one luemlHU put it, to bring out from 
the llon'lde Minister inforinatiem whic h we cun use for the purjrose 
of showing thul the Hon ‘hie Minister is not fit to W Minister.’* 

282. CIimK on Counoii’i intorformo with courts.— The Council 
is deWrred by statutory^ rule from reflecting upon the conduct of any 
Court of Justice, and no question may l>e asked in regard to any 
matter which is under adjudiciiiion by a Court of Ijaw having jurisdic- 
tion in any part of His Majesty’s dominions. These provisions have 
Wen respctusible for the exclusion of very many questions and moiiona 
having for their objec't the diseuisaion of matters before the courts, and 



often eharaeterttieil, whether eonsciously or not, by a eubshlinry 
teiideney to influetice or pi-ejuclie« the isHue. 

tm. Ctmk M CoumiPs ititorfarMon (witli itatittiNry •alf-gaMrniim 
iMMliai* — Interest of a very similar nature in the doings of self-govern^ 
iiig bodiee, the luunkipalities, the di.Htrit t atul ItM ul Ixmrda, the 
universities, the Port ComniisHioneiH, pniuipts umny reKolutions and 
questions which could be adequately dealt with by these iHnlies ihetn- 
selves. Though there is no statutory ground for their exrhisiou they 
are sternly checked on the ground that such iiiatteis are not the 
priinury concern of the local (tovenunent until a failure to obtain 
attention from the local botiy has elevated them to provincial signi- 
ficance. This course alone has j>revented the ('mim il troiu expending 
much time on the consideration of minor mutters of {»aroclnai interest, 
and from interfering extensively in the working of the various 
statutory Indies. 

234. Laok of syirifMithy with oxaouttvo olfioert.— The proceedings 

of the (’cMiinil show that the executive officer laced with a cJisis has 
good reason to feel that lx*hind the ditiiculties immediately confront- 
ing him lies the certainty (d having his ac tion (unvassed subhe<|uen( ly 
by (pieslions, resolutions and debates in the Legislative i'ouncil in 
which every allegation of a hostile press or of an aggi ieved party will 
find syinj»athelic exposition. No public servic'e suffers from such 
consistent hostility as the police who discharge their duties under an 
ahmist assured prospect of cNUideiniiat ion by the (’oumil; but every 
District Officer forced to c^xert himself in the maintenance of law 
and order knows that he will incur the iiiquiHitiou^ and that his sole 
safeguard lies in the sujcport whic h the Kxec utive (lc»vc'rnmefit cuiii 
extend to him. I’he imjcatieiice of the (’ouiicil at the restriction of 
its action to mere criticism and c ondemiiuticui is illustrated by the 
numerous proposals for the apjK»intnient of commitleevS, of whicdi the 
j>ersonnel is sometimes carefully prescrilHul, to interf«*re Indween 
Oovernment and its officers by an enquiry into c in umstances which 
are invariably, wht^re the c*ase warrants it, invesiiguled fry the coiiiis 
of law, (foverninent has l>een consistently 0 |qw>sed tc) sue h projiosalH. 
Many have l>eeii iiiade ; though inosi have lH*en defeated in (’cuincil or 
have laj^sed for lack of time to discuss them, 

235. Attitude of tM CooMil toworvli EoroiMUii. —In the ordinary 
course of delwile few traces of aedive hostility to Kuro|M>ans or 
Anglo-Indians apjiear in the |a‘rsonul exchanges ac ross the floor of 
the Hou-se. A small group of extremists has always existed whose 
feelings betray them at times into rcmiarks ciilcmlatesl to offend, and 
on isolated oc^castons a .sudden gust of feeling has uncovered a latent 
hostility of disconcerting extent and intensky. There is, however, 
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ampte eTiileiiee of an underlying Inndaniental hostility towards boiti 
EuropeuiiH anil Atiglf>>]nflians on the part of a considerable numlier of 
the Irtflian nieiiil>i*rs of the CounciL Into all the causes of that senti- 
iiient it is needless to atteiri|it to enter. Three may be meniioited. 
The first is the widely held theory of the economic exploitation of 
India by European cai>itul, which finds its plainest expression in 
uttiM/kK u}>on (he [oiblit* utility <‘onipttnieH, the s4M*ond is the desire 
whether frion pditical or e<‘oriOfiti<* iwolives for the Indianisalioti of 
the Hcrvices, the third is the feeling of indignation arous<»d by any- 
thing Huvoiiring of differentiation in the treatment of Indians ami 
Kin<fi>eaiiH. Indianisat ion of the services has Iwen accepted in jiriii* 
ciple by Moverninent and is steadily laving carried into effect. But 
the rate at whifdi the jM'tX'ess shall pigweed is a (juestion on which 
most <if tl»e Imliaii ineml>ers of the (\iuncil differ greatly from (lovern- 
iiient, and iliete are few directions in wliich the (^Juncil has exerted 
more consistent pressure. Idle feeling aroused by the differentiation 
in the treatment (rf Kuropeans ami Indians is often dis<einiV)le in the 
prociHoIings of the (Vmncll. An examination of the treatment of the 
Budgt'f deniuuds for edmation and for liospital staff will illustrate it. 
and also indicate the attitmli* of (he (‘ouncil. Idie demands were 
almost without t'xception passiol ; but they were always rprestioned by 
proposals for reduction* and the feeling expresseil was strong. 

Attitiuto of the Council towards latxmr.—When the first 

(’oilivcil met in the most active phase of the lahtwir unrest which 

follow e<t the war was over. But lalKiur was still in a ferment 
throughout Inilia. and a[rart from its e\i>loital ion by the iion-co- 
o|MU'alors and Kliilafat isis for politi<aI ends lalN)Ui itself was organis- 
ing to aHHiM't its ( laims. rnions (»f cmployiHvs were being formed and 
strikes wciv taking [dace in large uuiiiImts. 

Bengal with its various industrial attivities hud its full share 
of thes4‘ troubles, la*gislution regarding factories, the settlemeni id 
lulxiur disputes and the welfare of lulsnir rests with the Indian 
l-<*gisluture, and in the proceedings ol (He t’ouricil there is little 
reference to the (‘oncerns of lulioiir. 'I he rules for the constitution ot 
the ('ouncil provide for the special n^preseiitHl ion of the lalHiirrttig 
classes by twm nominated members. The Coum il as a whole evince^ 
sympathy towards the labouring classes, whether agriculturul or indus- 
triiil; the lnde|xmdent.H and Swarajists have Ihhui at all time quick to 
sei^e on industrial upheavals wdfh their frequent sequels of disorder, to 
ciiiicise utpl attack Oovei imnuit, but it has been left to the two 
nominatetl niemlw^rs to bring matters concerning labour l>efore the 
(Council. 

2^7. Allitittli cf the CctifictI temnli the d efwe ese d eiecees*— The 

Minister for Education in the fimt Couwcil secured the consent of the 
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Couueii to ati iiiereased grant for the wlueaiion of the baekward 
The proiaiueme given by Mf\ (Jandhi to the jwiiiiitiojv of the 
depremed vlaHKe^ in Imlia hat^ imleed t^xalied the ery for ^|>*Hdal alteii- 
lion for them to the rank of a inditival i<hilvlH)leih, and eaeh i*aity 
feels that it mu^t expres>« Hymputhy witli their needh wher» otnaHion 
ofters. But, apail from agreeing to inereioHHl grants for etlueation, 
the (\)imeil has paid no sjwH ial ultenUon to (lieir needs, and it was 
usually left to the nominateii rej>resen<ative of these tdasses in the 
Couueii to bring to light their H|H^eial interests; and there is more than 
a little truth in the bitter word^s of a speaker on the liudget of 

So far liH sweet words are e<iiUiU'iied, 1 mlinit that from the highest 
rulers of the proviiu'e to the M<Mulled leagues, every «>ne slu>ws 
sympathy w ith the eomlition of the bai kwurd eluNsen, Hut when the 
time for |>ia( tieal art ion t omes, all sympathy t‘vajauutt*s/’ 

238 . The Councti and public optnion.— Hiere < an be no doubt (hat 

as far as tin* Hindu iin iu 1x0*4 Wf*re tsturtoinsl lht» Ctturn il was^u true 

n*prf‘st*nt at ion <d tin* Ateal jwution of the t‘le4torn(e. l'‘or tlyanlty 
Was not jxtpular ainl tlid not satiety that station whith rlannmretl for 
an iin leasiMl share in the government ot tin* pitn iin t*, t‘vt*n it it tiid 

not tlt*ntnnn<* (In* Ht*loitns as a slunn oi go so far as tt» tbonand rt»m- 

]dt‘te iinli*|K*inletn t*. The M inistm ialist (ndirv td w to king the Ketorms 
for what iln*y wt‘re vvto tli as the prire of seruring tdlit ial assent to 
tin* in*\( stage of tons! it ut itvintl atlvaine was not a fNifudar [lolirv. 
Tin* iinmey inM tvHsary to at hieve stirress was larking, ami the sU|>[Mot 
gixtoi to tin* |s>lit V in puldit was lukewarm. It is ojien to <b»uht, 
ltowt*\t*r, whetltt*! tin* relativt* stri‘ngth td tht^ various Mnhiimmatlan 
gnojjw in tin* (\mnril was a rto rei l i<*prt*sentat itoi of Muharnmatlan 
publir tipinion, I’liis was in the main sus|di'jous td the gotxl faith of 
the Hindu b*aileis ainl fd any rajiitl advunre ttiwartls Su*araj whith 
was likely, if attained in the tnuir future, ii» 1m* a Himlu nij, uridet 
whit h tlm Muhammadans woubl fare worse than umler the jvrt*sent 
r%ime. 

It is imiM>ssible t<i gauge the extent t»> w hit h the ^^^unriI rear is 
ii{M>n puldir opinion. Tin* k«M*nin‘ss of Tneinb<os in have their 
Uteruures rejiorted, and the y.eul of the |ness to seruie opjiortuuilies 
' >r rep >rting the proe«*edings. suggi»st that the (Vouirtl may be exert^is- 
uig u growing [>ower in the eiUi(*a1it»n and enlightenifietit of |iublie 
o[>iiuon. (tn the other hand, the fart that the most jM»werful 
the Sw’arsijisis, Uiis praetirally ignored the (^>u^ndb and has ion- 
sistently fweferred the press as a means of propagating its views 
indirates that no very l»igh tipinion of tlie effii at y of the Couiiril in 
this resjMHd is enterf aim'd by them. 
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CHAmR IX. 

Tilt fttfomit and tfia Departmants. 

239. Coat of raformt. — Ailditioiml eiip^ndiiure at headquartera haa 
been an ttnavuiflnbie ueeoinpatuineiit of tl»e i hari^gfe in the Hyntein of 
government. The arnount ha« vurieil with (he numlwr of MiiiisterH, 
but in aliout tive lakhw of rufieen a year, 

240, Growth of dapartmanta,— With the introduction of the Re. 
forma a groaih in the depariinerjtft became unavoidabie, Kducation 
and IiO<3al SelMloveriunent, which had Wen branches of the old 
(leneral and Municipal Department, became separate departments, 
ea«^h with a Minister, Secretary and Assistant Secretary. A sejiaraie 
de|>artment was also formed for Agrii ulturc and Iiulusiries, the suh- 
jects with which it deals having formerly Wen distributed among several 
departments. 


The transferred departments. 

1’he (our (runsferre<l departments as (hey m>w exist,, each with its 
own office unrlei a Secretary and Assistanl Secretary, are concerned 
with the following main subje<*ts: — 

( 1 ) I s>c al SeH.(f overnnienl. 

Public Health. 

Meiiical. 

(2) Kducation. 
llegistralioii. 

(3) Agriculture and Industries. 

Exvim, 

(4) Puhlic Works. 

The followriiig lal)le shows how they have Wen disirihuted among 
the Ministers from time to time. For the first three years the 
departments had the advantage of continuous control by one Minister, 
but in the total of two years since the begiuniug of 1924, during 
which there have Wen Ministers, (here have W*en many < hanges ; — 

Sir Surendm Nath llanerp^a < Public l{eaHh. 

Nawab Saiyid Kawab Ali f FuHie Works, 

Oiaudhuri. < Agriculture atul luduatriaa. 


Srd January, lOlM. bW 
Srd January, 11124. 
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4ti» Jmumrw li>24, to 
Ft^briMirv. 11 ^ 24 . 


li»t MaiY'h, 1924, r<) 

27th AngujiK 1924. 


2Hth August. 1924. tv» 
i:Uh March. 1925. 


Uth March, 1925, tr> 
25th Mar(?h, 1925 


26th March, 11*25. to 
2 1 St Jati uar v. 1927. 

22iKi January. 1927, to 
251 h Jantiary. 1927 


26th January, 1927, to^ 
26th August, 1927. j 


29th Auguai, 1927, to 
1 1th October. 1927. 


I2th October* 1927 . . < 


"Mr. 8. N. MaUik 
i Mr. A. K, FajtJ ul Ha 4 | 


I Mr. A. K. (UniKnavi 



Local Self Ooveminaiit^ 
Public Health. 

McKlicah 


{ FilucatuHt. 

Hegiiitmtton. 

r Public M'orka. 

< Agricullurv* anti liuluHtrica. 
[ Kx«‘ih<*. 


Mr, A. K. Fa 7.1 -111 Hatj 


Fi Inca Item. 
Ihtgistratnui. 
MtHlii rtl. 


f P14I J1C Works, 
j .\)Linculiun' ami Imliialrioa 
Mr. A. K. (ihii/jiavi . lAcimv 

I l.ts al St^lf (lovcrnmmU. 

[ Publur Hiailth. 


N<* MiiiiHl*'r, 


Nftuat» liahaflur Saiynl 
Niin ab .Vh (‘Iniutlhun. 


Kducation, 
ltt^t?i«1 rat ion. 

A»znt iillurt" ami IfnhiMtrHH*. 


Haja Afftutnatlitt Nath 
('haudhurt. 


Hi»y^ 


Local H*-lf (h I vcrnincnt . 
Pnbbt‘ Moahfi. 

Medical. 
i*ubhc Works. 


[ K\« iso. 


No .Minister. 


Sir AUiur Hahiin 


.'\n dcjmrtmcnts. 


Mr. B. Cbakrav'artti 


Mr, A. K. C.fhu7nav't 


No Minister. 


( Medical 

Publn‘ Health 
Fducatiofi. 
Public Works. 
Kxcis»>. 


1 to 2ard 
f March. 1927. 


(i()» 

vern merit. 

J MialicttI . . 1 frmn ‘J.trd 

j Public Hcaltb / March, 1927. 
j Ib^ixistratiori. 

( Agriculture and Induatriea. 


Sir P. C. Mittcr 


* l>oc^al Hidf 'Oovcm men t. 
Mndical. 

* . i Publtr Health, 

Publn* Wr»rk«. 

Agrtculture and tndimtrwak 


Nawab MutliatTuf HoMm 



Edu€*ation. 

Kiigiiiirattett, 

Exciac. 
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During the i>eriod» when there wan no Minister the «ulijeci» under 
the traiwferreii department.^ were at tir^it aduiinintered by the 
(loveriior under (he 1 ran nf erred Subjerts (Temjmrary Adniini.stration) 
Kule?«, and from the l^ith June, 1925, when the transfer of the sub- 
jeete wan s«s|ieiided uiidei rule 6 o( the Devolution Rules till the 21st 
January, 1927, were admin isiered l»y Meniliers of the Kxetmtive 

(/OHIU'il. 

241. Ghtng^f ill the tftrviOMi — The grunt of re,s[K>nsihle self-gov- 
ernment in the provinees involves (he piovineinlisjitioii of the services 
and u begirwiing has already Ihhui ina4le in tins <lir4M*tion with the 
HOI vices under (he transfernu! departments. Thus, all recruiting to 
the Indian Kducational Service aiol the Indian Kervire of Engineers 
has been Htoppeil and these services are gradually luMiig replaced by 
new provincial services. Similarly, specijili^t ptvsts, which were fiu- 
nierlv contic»lled by the Seeretarv of State, have now 1 k*( (uio* pr(»v in- 
cjal ami some appcontinents have aiieioly lieen made by (he bwal 
( joverim)ei\t . A fiuther lesult of this tiOidem y is to Ik* tfomd in the 
redm tkm in the jaiml>er of |N>sts reseivcil for imunbers (d tlic Imlian 
Medical Service. 

242. Effaet of the RefcNtiis ofi the transferred defiartments.~In 

estimating the i*ftect of the Reforms on the tiansfeiie*! <ie|K»i t ments, a 
ilistinction must \w <liawn between (lo* first period of tiirta* years, din- 
ing whieh the Siime three .Ministers remained in otlice, and the period 
since 1924, during which idtlier the new system of government was 
in siisfW'hse or shortlived Mirrisiries wioi* struggling feu evisteme. It 
is only in tlie first jHoiml that the systioii can he said to have been 
workings approvimately irr aciairdauce with tlie intentions of tlie 
framers of tire (lovernment of Imlia Act. In (he secemd period 
either there was no Minister and, apart from (lie infiuence «»f the 
f^egislative (%>unc-il, the departments were ailministered in inuih the 
same way ns they had Iw^en ladcrre the Reforms: or (he Ministers were 
struggling to maintain their existence and (lie departments suffered 
from changes td' Ministers and from jKditical influences. Hut in the 
first |H*riod Ministcis were in a more secure position and were able to 
devote themselves to the administration of (lieir departments. 


Loeai Stif-CoviKnifiient DefUrtiMfit 

243. Local 80lf«|pHrifltiMtlL — The jieriod l»efore the introduction 
of the Reft>rms had lieeii one of iinu li activity and ( hange, and the 
Minislera found ibemselves in sympathy with the act^epted |K)licies 
of the departnients. Already in the sphen* of bwail self-governtneni 
ofRcial ebainuen of district iKmrds, lo<‘al lioards and immicipalitie^^ 
had been replaced by non-officials in accordance wdth the policy of 
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making ovw bodies to |>opniar control. A licgiitniiig had been 

made with the establishiuent of the new union la>ards* created by the 
Village SeiMbwernnient Act of Itllt), and bills had l>een drafted for 
the radical aiiieniiuteiit of lM>th the ('alcuita Municifnil Act utid the 
Bengal Municipal Act. With all these changes, the Minister^ Sir 
Surendni Nath Hanerjea. was in m input liy, and in particular with 
the t'alcutta Muiiicipat Bill, which with some modificHt ions he sue* 
ceeded in getting passed into law in In the same year he 

introduced the Bengal Municipal IVilK to which he had given itvs final 
sha|H% but tlie Onirnril came to an end before any progress roiild W 
made with the lull. 

244. Medical r6ii#f« — In the matter of me<li<‘al relief it had long 
l»eeri the |>ia< th’e of (lovcinment to supj>ort tlie prim ipal hosjritals of 
t^ah'Utla. fio\ernmeiii also provided faeililies fi)i liighei medical 
training at the Medical ('<dlcge and the hos[)itaIs attached tr» it : 
vihilst the ('amjd»e!! Medical S< liixd was an institution fo\ the train* 
irig of rhe Iow<*r grade «d medical officers. OutMide ('ah irtta, on the 
other liarid. it was for the most fiart left to distrift Ixunds^ inunici- 
palitif's arid [jrivate iharity to pitnide medical reliid. At l)a*‘ca a 
meilical s< losd for the training <if medical fdli<'eis of ihi* !o\\er grade 
had been working tor many years; there was n<i otlo^r pi’ovision out- 
side Cab lit I a for medical t t inning, but ( Jovm innent Imd samdioued 
in IffliS the establishment of a riuolieal srhiKd at Burdwjni, fht» wlnde 
tost ladug' met from provincial rexaunies. I’liis M-h(K>l wns o)MOied in 

192I. 

d he first year (d (lie Keforms was marked by the opening' of the 
Scliool of I’ropirjil Medit ine and Hygiene and the new hospital for 
tio[)i(‘al diseases, the ♦'stjihlishment id which wjis due to the genius 
and energy of Sir li«M»nar‘d Kog-er-s. A fnrtlier notable iidditron in 
B)24 was the Ibisteur Institute, the need tor whiidi in (‘aleuita was 
at once demonstrated by the fact that the immlaM of patients in the 
firni half-year of its working ex4eeded the numla^r of those who had 
gone from Bengal for tientimmi at Shillong iu the previous year. 

There has been no great change in p<d icy since the Department 
came uinler the control of a Minister in 1921. Both the Minister 
and the li^^gislative (/ouncil were in sympathy with the poliry of 
extending medical edmafron to rentres in the districts, and thus not 
only meeting a need for medical aasistance in rural areas but also 
providing a new avenue for einplovineivt for the middle class. The 
diffituliy of providing hospitals of sufficient f’apacity to pnoide the 
bjrsis for medical training ami the general lack of funds Hiimd in the 
way rapid firogress, and the only schfsd s<i far established is one 
at Myinensingh in Eastern Bengal, Schemes for other srdjoofs, how- 
ever, have made some progress, and it is ho|>ed mnm i<> e^iabli«{i four 

WWre «c}iopU. 
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OuUide Calrutla the only Oo\»eniiijeiiit hospital of importaQce iis 
the MitforcJ Hospital at Daeca. The system of juedical relief in the 
diatrietw in basetl o« a hospital at the distriel headquarters, whicli is 
ordiaanly iihoed in ebar^e of the Civil Hiiijgreoii of the distriet, and 
a ntimlMF‘r of ontlyioit dispensaries. The funds of these institutioiis 
are chiefly derived from ni uiitci pal it ies and district WardH and £ 1*001 
suWriptioiis. Stoall grants are made by tif>vernmeiit, but these are 
mainly in return for services rendered to t rovei nineiit . The total of 
these grants in was lis. l,92,tHM). and in Ks. 2,d2,(K)0. 

The numlier of distrit t hospitals ami ilispensai ies in 1921 was 827. 
This has gradually ri>cu t<» IjHlo at the end of 192(1. In the year 
1923, (he Ministry of Loral Sidf-t fovernment, in order to encourage 
the establishment of dispensaries by distrii t and union iKiards, 
sam tioned lemu f ing gt aiils of Its. 2o<> for cverv new village dispensary 
established by union boards am! lls. 5(M) for new ilispcnsaries 
establisiied by distrirt boaids to serve the needs of a thana or policT- 
station area. 3 lie grant was Ham tione<l for tliiee years, and was 
renewed in I92t». 1’he total luimher of patients treated annually in 
disiriid hospitals and dispensaries has remained alvout the same, the 
figun* for 1921 being and the figure for 192(1, 7,788, (HMb 

245. PuMio hwltli — Wh alevto* may have l>eeu the ^auja!, there 
ha» lieen a lemarkalde (hange for the better in the attitude of the 
|>eopIe towards public health, and a great advance in the work done by 
the I*ublie Health Defiariment. The < hange in attitude may l>e illus- 
trated hy the fac t that in 1921 there were 49 co-operative anti«malarial 
and public health .s(H'ieiies and in 1927 representatives from 1,987 such 
soc’ieties eame to ('aleutta to pay homage^ to Sir Konald Hosh, It 
may fairly Im‘ claimed that the Public* Health Depariineni has 
su«*<*«H*ded in winning c*onfidenc*e in the measures it recommends. When 
District Health Ofticers were (irst apjiointed in 192t) and 1921, disiric i 
boards, wdiich were recpiired to pay half their salaries, were inclined 
to regard them iis ex[)<Oivsive luxuries. 3'liey are now w*elemiied every- 
where; it is priqHised to establish a svilKudimite health staff in every one 
of the six hundred [>oli<*e-station areas in Bengal, and more than a third 
of the numlier are already at work. In 192(1 alxnit 2,500 tanka and 
wells were c hlorinated in c holera-infected areas. This number roae to 
9,950 in 1021 ; in 1920 in one district alone the number was 4,455, In 
1921 not a .single c holera-infec ted house was disinfec ted, and it was not 
for want of infertion; in 1920 in one district 2,220 houses w'ere disin- 
fected. In 1921 there was no anti-c holera in<M*wlsition ; in 1925 there 
were 10r,736 incKmlationH; in 192f> more than 250,000 doses of vmHine 
were issued, and villagers were coining forward and offering to pay 
for the <TOst of it. 

In IMl the de|mrtment made a s|>eeial enquiry into the prevalence 
of kala^asMir imd found that it was widely prevalent ip parts of Bengal 
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in whttelk it had previotiitly h^n uttftti«p<^t<»d. The iwwlts ar<fr mmark^ 
able. In IJWl, 7V689 paiienis wei'e treated ; in lIKKt, 51,740; in 1024, 
Itl0,952, and in 1925, 179,041. There were ti(H) reuiren at work in 
and it may now l)e ,Haid that there hm l>een a marked detltna in 
the number of Bufterer?^ from thin BtH>ur|re. 

Thisi work began before the Reforms. Its rapid development ban 
been due to an enthusiast te department and a < hange iit publie opinion, 
which has l)eeii induced by propaganda, in which the Tropical SrhcMil 
of Medicine has laMUi rdosely asscH iated, aiHl confirmed by exjjerience. 
It has had the active sympathy of tlovernmeTd. Indh when there has 
been a Minister and when there has Ih'cii none; and though the funds 
sj>ent U[Km it have lud la^en lartre they increased from Us. 23 lakhs in 
1921-22 to Rs. rVl lakhs in l92<i-27 ; the grant in the current year is 
Rs. 38 lakhB. 


Education OcfNirtiiimt. 

24(>. In the sphere of educ'ation there had also been much activity 
in the years preeeding tlie lieforms, and though tnacitcnl achievement 
continued to la* stiieUy limited by the want <d funds, the Minister, 
Mr. I*. V, Mittcr, found much material ready for his attention in 
1921. 

247, Primary oducatiorw — Fcdhnvirux the pjim iples laid down hy 
the (ioveriouent c»f India in 1913, the |>ie'Reform (lovernmeni of 
Jlengal had adccpted a fuc^gramme, wliicdi included the jnccvision of 
a primary sc hcwd under the control of the district Innird in each chauki- 
dari panchayai union, supplementing the pay of teiichers of other 
primary fH'hcmls and establishing reformed training schoolft for primary 
iwdiool tea<‘her» in every subdivision. As the results achieved were 
disappointing the problem was further examined and a new scheme 
prepared. This was again modified after the intnHhiciion of the 
Ileforins, Mr, Mitter obtaining the approval of tJcnernmenl to the 
prin<‘5jde that the cost of financ ing all |n‘ojK>sals for primary’ educta^ 
tion under the scheme should l>e shared by Government with the local 
iKHlies. But very little advantage wa« taken of this offer of assistance 
and by the end of 1920-27 the scheme had Iieen intrcMhned only in 21 
municipalities and 72 unions, the Government grant atnounting to 
Rs. 1,04,102 a year. The draft of a IVritnarv Educaiion Bill was com^ 
plet 4 Hl in 1927, but it has not yet I>eefi intrcMlttced, partly owing U% want 
of funds for the jireUminary steps and |mrily owing to the change of 
Mtniiiirtea. 

There was no change in t>oUcy during the time when there was no 
Minister, but the department siii*ceeded in increasing the grants to 
local bf>d|>s for primary edncation fri>in Re. 17^00,000 in 1924*25 to 
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E«. 22,8<),0(K) in Almo^i tbi* whol« of the ineronae wa« umd 

for raiwiiisf tho pay of primary i»c.bool toaehori«, 

248. Siootictery ami higtMM' aitoeatNm» — 14ie (iovornment of Bengal 
hatl generally apffroved of the reeoiniiieiidiitiouH of ibe Calrntta Univer- 
sity (join mi 8^41 on, whone i hiel pro[>OHals bail l>een the ref^oiiKtitution of 
the (jalrvitta (hjiverHity, ibe iiM'orjK>ratioii of tbe (hriver^ity of Daeea, 
the reparation of inteiinefliate from eollegiate edueation and placing it 
umler ii suitulriy e<*nstiiuted IkmIv, the expaMHion i>f technical and 
vocational education, change?^ in the orpuuHntion of teaching and 
inH|>ecting NlalTr, arul (he emfiuragionent of education of girlr, hack* 
ward elawaeH and M uhamniiidariK. 

Mr. Miiter flevcUed much time tn the lefonn f»f the Calcutta 
(University and the CHtahlishment of lH>ards for secondary education, 
hut m* progress (ould la* made owing to want of funds and the 
opjHisition f»f the University. The Dioia ( nivmsity Act had heen 
passeil in 1920, and in 1921 the University was at lust estahlished, 
S<ience teuehing ui inulassal radleges was irnprroed, uiul emamrage- 
ineni was giveri to the education of girls ami of Il»e depresse<l i lasses. 
A further achievement stands to the credit of the shortlived Ministry 
of 1921, during wdiit h Mr. Fa/.l-ul Hutj suc<eede<i in securing funds 
for the Islutnia (^dlege in (‘ah iittu. the ci»nsti net ion of whi<‘h had long 
l>een held up hy the financial striiigem v. 

Other schemes, which had hecn included in the |>rogiainnie pie* 
pared hy Mr. M it ter in 192d, have been carried out in sul>seqm*ni years. 
Kflfect has reicntly l>i*en given to a scheme lor improving tlic j»ay and 
pros|H>cls of teachers in sec<»iidary s<*Imm»1s, imdinling the creation of a 
provident fund. Another scheme for prf»\i<ling manual training has 
l>een ])Ut intf> (vperution in twaoify-one (lovernmeiif ami aitled high 
schools, and its extension to a hnmlred more HclKsds has l>een adminis* 
trntively ap|>rf»ved. Provision has iH^en rmide fr»r garden and farm 
work in mamdary scho«ds and the improvement of teaching in 
engineering ; and grants towards the inaintenance of a ho.stel in North 
Calcutta for W'omen students of colleges and the estalilighmetit of 
initldle English scluads for girls in ceiiain district headquarters have 
heen sanctioned- 

The alMilition i»f the Ministi'y in 1924 cau.sed no change in |Kdicy. 
The depart inetit ohtaiiie<l a Huiistnntial increttse in the grant for 
sei'ondary educaiion during this later ]>eriml, and the grants to mm* 
Oovernnient iMa'ondarv’ s<‘hiMds were rnisetl from Ka, 7,75, fM>0 in 1924*35 
to lU, 10,84,0tW1 in 193f>*2h and agiun to Its. 12,43,000 in 1927^28. 
Of the increase in the latter year, a sum of lis. 1,50,000 was devoted 
to increasing the pay of teachers. To the same period helontp the 
Pncru Vntversiiy < Ainendiiiout) Atrt, paased in 1925, which by providing 
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SmiMim of tho T^niversiiy on a staWo ba^ia. 


Agfiotiltfire and IndastHoi DaiMrtfiioiit. 

249. A^riOllttliraii — <Joveinment’» agricultural {H>licy was enun* 
eiated in a rcsolutiou ]vublishect shorily lK‘forc the Reforms; its umitt 
objec’tive was the jjrovisioii of the best obtiii liable seed for any type of 
agricultural prmluce and the creation of an agf»n< y for its distribution. 
This |H>Iicv of reseiin h followed liy ileinonstratifm and propaganda has 
been fully justified by the conspicuous success achieved with such itn^ 
|>ortant cr(»ps as jute, paddy and sugaK^ane. It was a<*ccpted by the 
first Minister, Nawab Saiyid Naw^ab AH Chaudhuri, and, in spite of 
retrench men t and tlie !ej>eated ('hanges of MiniHier in the later years, 
the department has fortunately lieen able to maintain this policy 
without interruption . 

The best methods of working (tovernment ilemonstration farms had 
lieeii disrussed during the time of the first Ministry, and in 1924 
Ml. Ghuyjiavi decided that a jiortioii of every farm sliould lie worked 
as an economic* [croposition so as to demonstrate that agric ulture <*on- 
ducted cm the lines recommended Viy the department could Ih* made to 
pay. Another notewcerthy clevelo|HMent has lieen the increase in the 
number of private farms and of |>addy seed farms, growing and distri- 
buting a}>]>roved de|mrtinental secol, that have sprung up in various 
parts of the prc»vinc'e as a result of depai tniental activities. 

250. AgfiClittural aducatiofi* — A matter to which the first Minister 
gave his early attention was the provision of agricultural education. 
The Salsviir (*cdlcge was alamt to lx* closed at the end of the 1921-22 
session and (here was ncc institution in Bengal for* higher agricultural 
education. The only agricultural schrsds in the province were iw(» 
experimental scluMds opem^l at Dacca and ('hinsura in 1920 uml 1921 
for the training of cultivators* souk. The w hole cjuest ion of agricultural 
education was discussed at the Provincial B<»ard of Agric ulture in 
August 1921, and early in 1922 it was decided t4» give effec t to a long 
pending scheme for the establishment of an institute ut Dacca for 
higher ngricultural education, to cimvert the scduxcls at Dacca and 
Chinsura into secHtndarv' agricultural sc hmils, and to consider the 
establishment of elementary agricultural schtK>ls. But the financial 
difficulties of the ]»rovinc*e have stood in the way of these schemes. 
The Dacca Institute has not yet lx»en established. The two vernacular 
schools at Dacca and (Thinsura were raisiul bi the secondary standard in 
1922, but in 1924 the Chinsura school was alavlished in accordance with 
the advice of the Bengal Retrem^hmenf Committee. The sama 
cotiiiiaittee was opjK>sed to the elementary agricultural schools, and the 
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mhmh have t»ot jet itarte<J, During the present with 

the tio-ojieiatinn of the Erlueation Oeimrtment proTiiion has been made 
tor inMnirfioii it* farm arul garden aork in the ordinary secondary 
schm>k^ and teachers are lieing trained for this purpose at the Dacca 
Hm^imdmy Agrif ultuial Schm>K 

iSfinK* jin»giess has been made in the matter of cattle improvement. 
The initial steps had l)een taken bebire 11121 l>y the establishinent of the 
ttangjmr Cattle Fartn and of the cattle breeding section at Dacca, but an 
advance made in 1927 a hen a Live Stock Exf)ert was appointed; a 
sehenie b»r ( altle iin}*ioveioeni, whieh includes the supply of stud bulls 
to c<M)pi*ni< ivc orgiinisai ions anti the gmnt of preiiiiunis to encourage 
the maintenance of appnncd bulls, has lM*en Hanctioned and funds 
prt>vided in this year's budget. A j>ennanent toniiiiitiee of the 
various deparlmcnts interested in the subject has also l)een formed 
to advise on matters connected with it. 

The apfKtintment td an Agricultural Engineer, \vhr»se main duties 
would la* concerned with irrigation work and the care of farm 
machtnery, was approved us aii esiwni mental measure in 1925, but t\o 
one has iH^en appointed to the |M*st as the present Minister is not con^ 
vinced of the utility of tlie aj>pf»intnient. 

25 1 . StriMl tura.— A n up-to-date silk weaving institute has been 
esttiblishe^l at Bcrhamt»o!»» ; anti cni ouraging pn»gress Ims Vu’^en matle in 
demonstration ami pi*o|>agumia work in the districts of Malda and Bogra 
for training silk rearers in ladter tiietho<is of rearing and of preventing 
disease. 

252. V0t0fiw*ry* — It has Wen tin* ftccepte»l poliry of Government 
that veterinary Ireatinent is e.vM'ntially ii local concern and a legitimate 
(harge »>n the revenues id local Wdies: (lovernment pn>vides the 
inspecting ami controlling staff. Imt only makes a (ontrihutifui towards 
the *‘osl (»f the loral stall. I'here has Wen one departure from this 
priticiple since the Uetbrins, nantely, the de< ision by Mr. Ghu/.imvi in 
1927 that the coidrol of e{>ideiiiics, as distinct from the ordinary care of 
animals is a prt»vincial com ern. 

253. IfMtustrias* — The Industries Ih'partment was constituted in 
1920 as a restdi of the recommendation of (he Indian Industrial Com- 
mission and its activities have generally followed the line# indicated 
in the Commission report. The financial stringency, however, pre- 
vented ii# develo|>meni on the generou# scale originally contemplated. 

The edmational w^ork done by the department is descriWd in the 
chapter on the Growth of Education in Bengal. Its policy in other 
directions has Wen to su|i]dy irorrect and up-to-date intormation on 
commercial and industrial maiters, to ascertain by researeh and 
deniohstmie the economic utilisation of available raw material, and to 
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indw^tries. Its aetivitieii, hower^r, Kave been iNwtjricted 
by tlwf want of fmuls and have als^o been affec^ted hy the industrial 
depia»«ioii which began soon after the departtneni was constituted. 
The iwessitj of refrefu bment deprived the departiuent of the JMsrvieiMl 
of iU Industrial Intelligenre in 1921 and has confined the work 

of colieiding and *«upplying inforination within narrow iiinits. An 
iiidustria} cbeiniHt was ap|xiinted in 1921, hut his lalKiratory was not 
completed until 1926. The staff available for demonstrution work has 
be€"n small, and retreiu’hment removed the Divisional Su|ierintefident« 
of lndustrie*i. The assistance vd indigenous industries has mostly 
taken the form of advice and of hel|» in obtaining facilities from other 
(toveiiiment departments ami railways. 

The ex|X'ndituie on the di'partmeiit was Hs. 7 lakhs in 192D22. 
This was reduied to a little over Its, 51 lakhs in 1923-24; it was 
restored to over Hs. 7 lakhs in 1925-26. and has since l>een increased, 
the grant in the budget for 192H-29 Indug Hs. 8J lakhs. 

264. CiHipiflltilft SMlttidi* — The |M:)licy followed i« based on the 
juinciples laid down by the (Government rd India in 1914. It has 
remained umhanged during the \ears of the Reforms, though there 
have lieen developments in new directions siu h as in the ftintuiiion id 
milk societies and the organisation id soeietics for th«* sale cd jute and 
|aid<lv, and tliere has Ihhmi a marked growth of irrigiition ami other 
SOI 'ie ties. 

Whilst (here Iocs Ihmmi no change in jHdicy, there hus Immui a great 
exjsinsiou in the work of the ilepurtmeiit. The numVier cd societies 
of all c lasses rose from (5.679 in 1921-22 to 12,819 in 1925-2(5, and the 
working ca}>ital of these sorielies from Hs. 3,(58 lakhs to Ks. 7,52 lakhs. 
The principal functions }S‘rformed by the (b*{iartnn*iit are those' of 
organisation, insjMM tion ami audit. T he cost to (iovennuent was 
Hs. 4, (>9,999 in 1921-22 and Ks. 4,99,999 in l!t25-2<>. Tin* estimated 
cost for the current year is Rm. (i,;{9dM)0 

255. Excite* — The excise policy folk>wed since 1921 differs little 
from that laid down in 1914. In 1921 the Ministry restated the prin- 
ciple underlying that ladicy, wdiich was direc ted towards sisoiring a 
minimum of consumption with a maxiimnn of revenue. As regards pro- 
hibition, it was also deedared that this involvcMl an unjustifiable inter*^ 
ference with the liliertv of individuals, and (lovernment were not pra- 
pared to ac cept it as the goal of their excise jx>li<‘V, In the same year 
the Legislative (’ouncil rejeeded a resolution urging prohibition. 

It was also declared that facilities would lie afforded by the de|H4rt- 
meni towanls the industrial use of alcohol. As a step towards this 
the duty on almhol required foi medicinal or other industrial pur- 
poses was reduced by over 50 per cent. It was also decided to 
abandon altogether the system of setflmg exciae and opium shops b>' 
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annual atietion and the Bengal fixed-fee system^ wa« extended ihronfhi^ 
out the province. 

B<?«ide8 the lieensing boarde in Cahoitta and two other towns which 
already existed, licensing boards have now also been created in four 
districts as an exfierimental measure. 

With regaid to opium and other dangerous drugs, various 
measures of tontrrd were adojded as a result of the ratification by the 
(fovernnicnt <»f India of the various instruiuenls which arose out of 
the (leneva (amfeieuee of l924-2o. 14u‘ pric'C of opium in (^alcutta 
and its fieigiilHUiring districts was enhanced by Hs. 20 jier seer in 
i92o. In 1927 the Secretary of State suggested that a reasonable 
standard of eonsuinption of opium Mould W W seers |>er annum j>er 
10,0(KI (»f |s>pnIation, and that special enijuiries should be made in lo( al- 
ities where cimsumption exceeded this rate. A coininittee was appoint- 
ed to inv(*Htigate eonditions where the above standard is exceeded and 
other subsidiarv measures to restrict consumption w^ere taken. 


Public Works Dapartmont. 

256. The Public Works Ilepartment differs from the other thr€»e 
defwirtments in that it is mainly an agency dejnirtment for carrying 
out the works re<|iiired hy other dej^utmeiits and is not therefore 
concerned witli any large ({Uestif>ns of jHilii v, excejU in the matter »if 
road.s, I’lie dejKU'iment was resiionsilile for three hills. The first 
wa.s intifKlueed In the Minister, Xawah Suiyid Nawah Ali (’haudhuri. 
and liecame the Bengal Aerial Ibijj^nvays Act, 192»I. The objects t»f 
the Act were to authorise* faf ilitate and r<»gulate the con.struct ion 
and wauking of aerial roj^nvays. Tin* other two A< ts were pcssed 
when there was in» Minister. The Bengal Highways Act, 1925, 
enabled (iovernment to close iemprvrarily any (jovernment road and 
to make rules for the regulation of trafiic, the jirevention of ol>«lnic- 
tion and ern roachments and other muttcus. The value of the bill 
was lessenral by the !a»gislative (%>uncil reducing the |)enaliies to 
trifling amounts. The most iinpulant of iiie three Acts was the 
Hownih Bridge Act, 1926, The hill was defeated in 1924 by a 
dilatory motion, but waa pa«aed in a later sesaion, though the Ijegia- 
lative (Council rejec^ted the type of bridge which Government would 
have preferred to adopt. 

Tlic RiMrwtf DafiartiiiOTti* 

257 . ilTwt ol tilt Raformc m Vim rt ac n rad ^ the 

reserved departments the actual #v§tem of adminisitration has 
remained practically unaltered by the Beforma, but the machinery 
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ol tbof iteir oonstiiuticm hxk» iia working in iev^ral wnf%» 

both 4tn»cily and indirectly. 

The direct mfluence hm l>een exerted tiiuiuly ihrough the increaa- 
ed poner of the IjegislatiTe Onmcil. In the old l^egblative Council 
there was a majority of non*ofticial raemberi^* and a hare majority of 
elected meml^ra; hut the members were not elected on u direct 
franchise, and the coin[H»Mition of the Council was <miitiarily such a|^ 
not to offer any serious ohstrint ion (o (foverniiieiit husincHs. The 
Reforms introduced a direct fmnchise, and largely im^reased iHith the 
non-official and the elecietl majority. 

The [lower of the la^giHliilive t%Hau‘il in its relations with Govern- 
ment has tieen greatly enhanced by the increune in the numl>er of 
elected meinbfus. The reserved .side of (iovermnent is in the difficult 
position of an itreinovahle executive wdiieh has to W(yik through a 
legislature in which it does not eoimuaml a majority. Not only has 
the {'oiincil [K)W'er to rejec t lyills introduced by Govermueui, but 
jyrivate bills tan als«> In* iiitrmliice<l and tin* (\»uiicil has iH>w'er to 
|Xiss bills unacceptable to Grivernnient , Similarly, whilst the old 
roumil (MHild only pass rescdutiouH on the hudgt*t, which the Govern- 
ment were free to a(’t*ept or m»t, the new* (\>un<’il has jKJWer to 
reject or r<Mlu<‘e tin' demands made by Government. It is true that 
the Governor may <‘ertify that the imssuge of a hill relating to u 

reserved subjeit is essential for the disfliarge <»f hi.s res|HmsibUity 

for the suhje<‘t and thereujKm the bill is deemed to have jwissed, and 

that he may w'ithhold liis assi'nt from a bill jaissed In tlie Council; 
he may alsc» certify that the exjMUiditure pnn idtnl for l»y a demand 
relating to a res<»ived sultjeci is essential bi the discharge of his 
responsibility for the suhjert and the tioveniment may then act aa 

if the Coum il assented to the demand. But the experieme of the 
last seven years shows that every endeavour has hiM'n made to meat 
the wishes of the Legislative (*onnril and a fre<(ueiii usi* of the |Kiwer 
of certification has lw‘en avoiibsl. In only one cu.se has a lull iM&en 
passed into a law by cert ion, and in onl> one case haa the 
Governor withheld his assent to a bill passed by the Council, the 
i ircumstHiices in both cases iMong excejytional. The js»wei to certify 
demands w^as freely used in 11124 when the <^mn<'i^ rejected alinoat all 
the demands for reserved subie<’is; but at other times it has been 
used sparingly, and the tV>uncil has lieeii able to e*ffect maierini 
reductions of demands. Apart from the exercise of constituiion?il 
powers, the members of Government have always shown a destre to 
get the sii|»fiort of the Council and a readiness to yield %%'hen th^ 
opposition of a majority was due to a real difference of opinion and 
not a mere desire to oWtrtict, wdth the result that c'on cess ions have 
often been made. An example is the red net ton of the survey and 
aelflement expenditure by a material change in the progTiuiima, 
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There hm aim been a mluetaBice to place before the Cbuneil 
in which there wm reaaon to think that the attitude of the Council 
would be hcmtiie. For example, bilk for eonaolidating and 
EnodemiHing the lawiii rehiiing to police adminktration, which had 
t>eett drufted shortly before the lleformw, haye not yet been introduced. 
The uncertainty oh to the form in w’bich the bilk would emerge from 
the (Jouncii made the Police Department unwilling to run the risk of 
^ntrt>duction. 

ITie addition of a aec<md iioii-otficiHl Indian Member of the Exe- 
cutive Council faua incrcuiJHeil the rejwe#entHtion of Indiun iionH>fficiul 
opinion, lioth in the Executive (V>uncil and in the Joint Meeting of 
the two »ide» of (iovernnient . It lian ako bad wome effect on the 
jK)licy <»f the defWirtinentH under the Indian MeinWr. For instance, 
the pdity cjf the Irrigation Departnient is now more influenced by 
popular o|>inion than it was l>efore. 

The reserved dejsuiinents have ako })een affe('tt‘<l by the desire of 
all mernlMus of the tiovernmeiit to do the utnumt pissible for the 
transferred departments. The reus<»iiH for this attitude have lw>en a 
recognition that the transferred de|>ati!nents are intended to serve 
imtHiriant and urgent needs of the jMHrjde, u wish to lteli> the Ministers 
to achieve success, and the desire to corn ply with a jK)pular demand. 
It k an attitude wlnidi was most evident in the later yeais when the 
transft^rre<l departments were lH»iiig administered V>\ Menibers of the 
Executive {\>uncil, and was most marked in the ( use r)f tlie Ivlucation 
Ikjmrtinent, which was under the charge of the Finance Meinkn. 
The effect of this syinj^ithy with the transferred dejrartmenis has been 
that the resecvfnl de[)4irtments suffered in the allocation of funds. 


CHAPTtR X. 

Rttitiom with tlw Gwmnnmt el iDditi aint thu 
taervtary af itati« 

2f>8. Canartb— In the %vorkiwg of the laws and rulea governing the 
relations of the hx^al (Government with the Government of India and 
the Hecretary of State, no difficulty of any imiioriance has arisen in 
the relatimivs Wtween the Provincial Government, the (Central Govern- 
ment and the S^^retary of State. But certain problems have emerged 
which indicate the desirability of modifications in the existing 
arrange men is. 

269, Tlli High CmHU — The Calcutta High Court is directly under 
ilia administrative control of the Govemtnent of India, but the local 
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Oover^i^tit has to nioet the whole eo«t of the Court from it« own 
revemipa* Thi» arrangement is Htiomaltms and with the need lor 
consulting the Iwal Oorernment liefore any rhange involving e 3 C}»endi- 
tui-e is sanctioned leads to a dilatory and iunil)evsome system of 
triaiigolai corres{K>ndence. In llftjl the Ciovei nineiit t>f Bengal made 
an unsuccessful attempt to seeun* a devolution of power from the 
Government of India. Again, the lo<‘al Gove! unmnt cannot |>ass any 
Bill affecting the jurisdiction ot the High Court; hen(4\ when the 
Bengal Children Act of 11122 <‘onfened appellate and revisi<nud jHiwem 
on the High i'ourt, these provisions had to 1 h* rtoroiactcd by the 
central legislature to give them legal validity. A similar difFicult>^ 
arosev in the amendment of tin* Bengal Tenancy Act, 

2tX). Calcutta University and seoendary education. - li y Act VIT of 

1921 the administrative contrtd over Calcutta Cniversity, which till 
then vested in the Government of India. Nva»< transferred to Iht^ Govern- 
inenl of Bengal. Cnder the Devolution Uules, however, the univer- 
sity and the control and organisat ion of sis’ondarv education were 
subjci^t to legislation by the Indian legislature fo] a period of five 
years from did danuarv 1921. Durimr this period, the Ministry of 
Fhhnation prepared a Bill to amend tlie law relating !«• Calcutta 
Cniver.sity, and submitted it for the previous sanction of tlo^ Gijveriior- 
General under set t ion H9A {3) (/^ of the Government of India Act. 
As both the univej.sity and the Government of Assam objected to 
the pnivisious of the Bill, and as it did not completely embody the 
recom 111 endai ions of the Sadler Commission, (he Government of India 
refused their sanction, and the Hill had to be <b'opj>ed. In ll)2f», the 
rules automat ieall V changed, so that tlje university anrl scH-ondory 
edmation l>e<aine subjeet to legislation fry tin* local legislature. Th« 
difficulty of legislating in respect 4)f Assam sfi!} remains. 

261. Centre! ef pritens. — I'ndei the rrisons Art, 1H94, and ruleii 
made thereunder, the general control of prisons in all piovincefi ii 
vested in the Government t»f India. In 1922, the G(»vefninent of 
India is>sued certain instructions regarding the use of the {runiahment 
of w'hipping, and the claHsificaiion of [Kditical offenders. To theae 
ordei'a the Government of Bengjil took exception without succetin. In 
192d the subjei^t of w^hipping wins raised agaui by a resolution carried 
in the Ijegislative Council in favour of the abolition of whipping in 
jaib. The Government of Bengal Hubmitted certain proposals which 
did not meet with the approval of the Government of India. Tli« 
difficulty was finally solved by the ItKal Government l>eing permitted 
to issue executive inatruetions on the subject, th«^ statutory rnim 
refnnining unaltered. 

262* Flflill6i*l*~The new constitution con f erred upon the local 
legiftlatare for the first time the power to make lows imposing or 
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amending taxation without lintitaiion in reaped of eertiua ** ftchodal#i} 
tnxm^ and «ubje<?t tu the coutn>l of the Govemor-General ib 
C ouncil in re#*j>eei of other g}>eciiied beadH, TTnder the»e powers ike 
local legislature passed three taxaiion bills — ^ 

(а) The Bengal Aniuseinents Tax Bill. 

(б) The Bengal Couti-fee« (Amendment) Bill. 

(c) The Bengal Stamp < Aniendnient) Bill, 

To the first of these the coiifieni of the Ooveriiiijent of India was 
not neccHstiry and saiKiion for the intn>duction of the second was 
granted with<iul conuaent. With regard to the third, the Central 
Ooverninent gave reu<ly assent on the mutual understanding that 
eertaiii j>ropoHed enhancements of stamp dut\' on various commercial 
d(xumentH would }>e deleted, the Government of India undertaking 
in its turn to introduce all-India legislation covering the increased 
taxes omitted from the Bengal Bill. The principle underlying this 
arrangement was the desirability of uniform taxation on ('omruerf ial 
dcKuments in all provin<*es, a iiroposition with which the (Government 
of Bengal w'ere in general sympathy. These arrangements w^ere 
emlKidied in the Ihdian Stamji Amendment Act passed by the central 
legislature in l{t2d. 

2(id. Iti the Bengal Fairs Bill it was juoposed to authorise the levy 
of a teiininal tux on pilgrims prcu-eeding by rail to certain mMm in 
Bengal. The (fovernment of India disallowed this proposal on the 
ground that smh jurwers should lie exercised <uily in respect of large 
fairs of all-India imptirtance arnl that the mMas in «]uestion did not 
come within this category. 

2(i4, In U121-22, the local (lovernment suggested that railways 
should be declared lialile to pay road and public* works cesses under 
section b'to of I he Indian Bailways Act, but the (iovei nmeut of India 
declined to accc'pt the projMisal. 

The rajud extension of road transjMirt in recent yeurs has 
dimmed increased attention to the question of motor taxation, and 
the Kx’al (rovemment initiated an enquiry into the possibility of tap- 
ping thivS sour<‘e of revenue in the interests of the local autliorities 
resjHmsible for the maintenance of roads. The Government of India, 
how^ever, requested the IcK^al Oovemmeni to await the results of an 
enquiry which they had themselves instituted, — a suggestion which 
the Government of Bengal have ac'cepted. 

266. ^Tbe rules regarding the c’onirol of Famine Insurance Fund 
balances, and advances from the Government of India to the local 
Government, have worked smoothly, while no occasion arose for the 
txemae of the Government of India’s control over provineial borrow- 
iiNT* 
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26 X Exoitt* — Tbe mteruaiioual ani) iiiiarprovm^ial ot 

excim adminiairatioii naturally give rim to probWant whioii only tiie 
central authority ran handle. The obltgalioue) incurred by the iJov* 
ernment of India at Geneva under the I>r«g Couveutiont!» of 1925 have 
involved the Iwal Goverinnent in important developnientiji of jailicy, 
and in 1926 the Government of Bengal protesited agtiiuKi the action 
of the Centml Government in accepting on iU own rej^ponaibility 
obligatrona of which the enforcement would affwt provincial revenucH, 
The Government of India maintained that nothing had l>een under- 
taken which vira« not vorn'mieni with the pre*.Reform« }>o!i< y ; and 
further claimed that they were not lM>und to consuH local Governnumljs 
before incurring obligaiion#i in the international s^phere. Thin deci- 
sion obviously could imt be regarde<l as final if grave injurv were done 
to provincial revenues. 

In the matter of interpit»vin<ial adjustments of excise revenue, 
the Ooverninent (»f India intervened as a lauievolent intermediary to 
prevent a ( onflii t of interests amt to bring ahmit a solution acceptable 
to the different pntvincial Goveriiiiients. This object was, in fact, 
achieved. 

Generally it may be .said that iiiterferen(*e w^ent only so far as was 
ret|uired by internat imial or interprovincial relations. 

268. Control of Sorviooi* — In the matter of the recruitment and 
control of the ('ivil Services in iiidia, the lelative iiowers of the Secre- 
tary of State, the Government ot India and the bwal tlovernment have 
l>een cdeurly defined in the (’lassification Rules ami the Deiegatioii 
Rules, 1926, w'hi< h have been framed by the Senetiirv of State in 
(■oumul under se<'tioii ?MiB (2) of the Goverti merit of India Act. The 
general effef‘t of these rules is a clearer definition of the rumtiol of the 
Secretary of State in Gouncil over the all-India serviceH, aiul the dele- 
gation to the liM-a] Government of control over the provincial and 
sulKirdiuate services, and officers holding sfrecial posts. Hut this 
delegation of |a»viei is lucompanied by the important restiiiiion that 
without the previous approval of the Governor-Generai in (Vmncil no 
first appoinlment can l)e made otherwise tlian by coinjielitive exainina- 
tion, or selection by a permanent iKiard. 

Another itit|»ortani feature of the Reforms |>erio<l in cmineitiait 
with the Civil Services is the creation of the Public Service Commis- 
sion mider the provisions of stud ion 96C of the Government of Iruliu 
Act. The duties of the Commission which are detailed in the Publtc 
Service Commimion {Ftinclioiia) Rules* 1926. are prinmrily in con^ 
nectiou with ^he allrindia aervicen, but provision haa also Imn made 
whereby the Comiuisaion if so re«|ue»ted may render help to loai| 
Opveniiimuta in connection with praviacial aervices or special officert; 
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A® impciriiiiii point in connoction witli thift CJonmiiftiioii i» tko ©®t4iWiBh- 
ment of tli« invention that in certain ela»«ie« of caaea tbe adTiee 
by tho Cotnmifiaiou »thall^ save in exceptional matters, be 
accepted by the Govern ment of India, 

269. No real dilReulty of principle ha*i lieen experienced in coii- 
iiettioii aith the adm illicit ration of the m^rvicen under the^e rules. 
Only in two canes has there been a reference to the Governor-General 
in (%>ttnci] in conne<*tion with officers of all-India «ervic«^ and in 
neither a^ere the orders of the local Goveriinieni modified. 

The final result of the changes of the Reforms period is the estab^ 
lishment of the methods of recruitment, discipline and promotion on a 
system of rules and regulatiorivS which can be altered only with the 
consent of uuthoiiticH that are not likely to l>e sa^ayed by any c*on- 
sideration other than the integrity and effif iency of the public 
services. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Tli« Raformt and Ctnaral Administration. 

270. In considering the effeet of the Reforms on general culminie- 
tration, and chiefly the administration in the districts, it is not easy 
to distinguish the c-hanges due to the new system of government from 
those due to other causes. There have been causes o|»er;tting for 
fimny yeHi>i Indore the Reforms; there have lK>eii other causes arising 
from ideas sueh as pruthu^ed the Reforms, and there are canw^s to Ik* 
found in the present constitution, all react ir»g on one another, and 
together producing the changes in the form and spirit of the admin- 
istration which have l>ecome apparent in recent years. 

271. The aM systam. — ^riie es,sence of the old syBtem wag that 
there was a series of one-man authorities, <me subordinate to another, 
each re.Hponsible for the administration of the area in his charge. The 
Lieutenant-Goveriior was resjKmsible to the Govei nor-General of India 
for the province, the (\>tnmigsioner to the Lieutetuint-Governor for 
his division, the D'stricd Officer to the (\>mmissioner for his district, 
and the tSubdi visional f officer to the District Officer for his siibdi vision. 

The fumtions of the Commissioner and the District Officer were 
very wide. With the exception of the Civil Courts and the Courtg 
of over which the District Judge had authority in subordina- 

tion to the liigb Court, the District Officer was concemed in and 
controlled all other activitiee of Ooverninent within* his district, 
Se was the represent ative of the sovereign power. As the Distriet 
Magistrate, he was responsiblo for th*^ maintenaitee of law and order 
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and €4iiillx>Ued tbe police and the cnminat e4>urta; as (Mlectnr he wna 
raaponiiiMe for the due i^aliaatiou of all Goven>ment revenues, land 
revenite, inwiue-tax. excise, mad mm and jnihlie works cess ; his wa« 
the ehiel Tlevenue Court in the district, with both orig'itial and 
appellate juriadictioii. He wm in many districtH the ehairman of 
the municipality at the headquarters of the dislritt: he was always 
the chairman of the district InHird and, as »u(h. had a large sham 
m the contml of such matters as mads and i^ommunications, public 
health, water-HUpply and ediieatioii. lie was resjauiKible for every* 
iking that concerned the welfare of his district ; in times of <alaiivity 
or distress he wtis ex{>ected to take charge of the relief work, and 
bis position in the district board enabled him to act pmmptly. It 
was through the (\)mmi8si<>ner atul the District Ottiiet that all (O’ders 
of Oovernment came, and through the District Officer arul the Com- 
missioner that all re<jUeKts to (tovernment had tn }wiss. On matteiw 
of policy Oovernment ordiiiarily (onsidted the ('oinmisslcmers, and 
the latter often (‘on^ulted the District Officei?s. There was a com- 
munity of ideas and truditioiiH l>eiw«H»n Oovernment and its officers, 
mutual understamling was easy, and the advice of the (\onmissioner» 
carried gmut weight. 

212 . TMdtficy to dafMrtmonUi control toforc tho Rofomic.— For 

many years Iwdore the Reforms a gradual change IumI Inaui taking 
place. With the growth of the modern demand for the more active 
promotion by Oovernment of the moral and material welfare of the 
people, the field of Oovernment activities was widening. New* offices 
were created at the heud<juarters <if (iovernment to catrv f»n these 
activities, l>ut in the districts the new work was generally added to 
the burden of the llistrict Oftif'ei or of tin* district lioacd, of whii b 
he w'as the chairman. As the requinunents iMouine mmi* (‘xacting 
and the need of expert advice greater, the strengthening or erreation 
of departments l>ecame neceHsary. Although (tovernment thing to 
the princiide that the authority of the District Officer must h** main-' 
tained in all depurtinenis. it was tdnious that as the departments 
grew in Htrengih and ap|Kiiitted their own Imal crfficeis, his advi<*e 

and contml were le»8H needed, and the tendency was to transfer the 

contrid to IcHal depuit mental officei*!*. who were instructed to keep in 
touch with and consult the District Officer, and sought his help when 
they required it. 1 his proccocs was not limited to new depar frrietit«i 
such as that of Agriculture: a similar development hml l>ecni taking 
pltiC4* in the older de[M*rtiiients\ in which the increase of work made 
it nes^essary that depart memal officers Hbould relieve t'ommissioneiw 
and Distric t Oftic’^ers of some of their functions of i*ontrol. 

27S. Tilt otafigt to pofwtar omtroi loMl lN»Kii»— WMbt thm 
gradual extension of departmental eontrol reduced the functions of 

tke Comini««ioner and District a still greater change in 
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iidixAiiii^tratiau wa# about by the adoption of the policy of 

tranaforring^ local fcwicdieH to iKiptilar control* Alilioiigli 

lhi« cannot {>e attributod to the lleforms, it waa in aooordance with 
the ideaa on which they were binned* The firat formula stated by the 
authors of the Ileport on ludtati Coinititutional llefortiis in setting 
foith the principleH of theii pn>|K>eiab was that there should be, as 
far m possible, coin plete po|>ular c^oiiirol in IcH^al bodies and the 
laigest jK>ssihle indenendeiHTe for them of outside contixij. In Ikmgal 
this pnuc'iple had already lieen adopted, but it wm applied mors 
rapidly after the juddication of the lte|>ort. In the case of muni* 
cipalities, the change t<» |K>pului control had bewn gradually taking 
place. Kroiii the time that the Bengal Muui(d}>al Act was passed 
ill 1884, there were municipaliticH with nonH>fficial chairmen, but in 
all the district and Hulxlivisibiial headquarters towns the District 
Magistrates or the HulHlivisional Mugistrates were ordinarily the 
chttirmen. They wioe gradually replaced; in 1915 tlieie were still 
official chairmen in 1^7 out of 112 luunicipaliticH ; a sufintantial change 
was made in I91fi, and there is now only one municipality in the 
plains districts whit u has an official chairimiti. The change in the 
more im|M>rtant cane of the district hoards came later. In 1917 five 
district l>oariU for tlie first time elected their chairmeu; in 1920 the 
privilege was extended to fifteen more and, in the following year, 
to the rest of the Imurds in the ]da!tis districts. The election of Sul>- 
divisionul (Mticers as chairmen of the UH‘al Ixiards was «top|>ed in 
1921. (In the other hand, the Village Self-dovernment Act of 1919 
gave the District Magistrate the new function of inaugurating and 
guiding the develcqmieiit of the new* union iMiarcls. 

274. Tta imition til 1921* — The position, then, when the lieforins 
were iutnKlmed in 1921, was that the functions of (’ommis.sioiiers 
and District (Ifficet'^ hud alit*:ulv l>een contracted by the growth of 
ueparate departinentul control; the District Officer w*as already 
excluded from direct jmrtic-ijmtion in the work i>f district lanmls and 
municiimlities, though IkiIK he and the ('ommisHioner retained the 
riglit to insjiect these Ixidies, and the (Commissioner apjwdnted some 
of the meml>ers of IcHal and district boards, usually on the nomina- 
tion of the District Officer, By ceasing to be Ohairin^n of the District 
Board, the Distric t Officer hud lost a wide sphere of activity, but the 
work of organising the new* union boards was beginning. 

275. Tilt fltoot Of tilt MW eoMlitiitioa m Dlftfiot MmMMnf- 

tion*^ — The efiecd ol the constitutional changes of * 1921 on district 
ndxninistr^tion may be desc-rilietl as the effect of the creation of a new 
jM>wer, the of a Legislative Council in which the majority of 

the meinbers are elaeied* This power baa affected diatriet adminiatra* 
tion in variotia wayt. It haa placed the control of important depart*^ 
menta ig the faaiidi of Miniatem rea{>otiaible to the Ooiiiieil« and in 
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dll^cti lias mi up jx^rsoiiH who i^an the Gkivernmeai 

or throuj^rh the Legislative rouncil, instead of through the 
District Officer and Coni ini ssioner. In other words* it has brought 
politicjil influences to bear on district administratioii and has there* 
by still further changed the ixisition of the old district and divisional 
authorities, modified the attitude of Iih’hI seli -governing iMnlies, and 
started a piwess ot change in the atiittide of the j>eople towanls 
Government. 

276. Thn efftet on ttio Commissionir ond Distriot Offtoor*— The 

influence of the new Legislative Cotuiril has jo-tentuated the ten- 
deiKT t(» make depaitinental activities in the districts independent of 
the Commissioner and District Oflicer, espcMiallx in tlic transferred 
departments. Cndei the old constitution (he advice of the ItM^al 
officers was sought on qnestion>s of policy, and reUaiu*e was placed on 
the advice they gave. rnder the new system, although the I(K*al 
officers are still consulted, the views of the liCgislative C*>uncil and 
local politicians carry more weight than liefore, aiul the decisions mi 
Inith questions of policy and matters of hsal imjioi lance are often 
governed by considerations of political expeiliencv. The result has 
lieen a contraction oi the influeme of the local olticer lw>th in relation 
to Government and in bK-al affairs. 

277. TIni iffaot on tho Commitsioiior oml Oitiriot OfTlotr of tho 
transfor of local bodias to pofiular oofttroi.~lt is the genera) opinion 
of officers of experience, and is indi»ed layvond doubt, that by far the 
greiitest change in district administration was <'auMMl by the transfer 
of the district lioards to po|mlar control. Whilst this change was 
not ilirectly due to the Reforms. Iwdiig Iw^gun before the Re|>ort on 
Indian ( Vuist itutional Reforms was written, it was conceiveil in the 
sjdrit of the Reforms, accelerated by them, arid com}»leted in the first 
year of the i*efoMned system. To the f’cmniissionet and the District 
t Ifficer the change has meant much. The t 'omniissioner liiis felt the 
loss of effective contiol over the branches of the adrninisinition direct* 
It concerned with the moral and material advamement of the people. 
The local self-governing Uxlies, as one Commissioner remarks, resent 
his criticisms an<l advice as unnecessarv interference with their 
}K>wers, and he has very little hand in shaping the [ioli< y of the 
Government in the IjiKuil Self-Governriient l>ej>aj t merit. The exjiei^ta- 
tion that the boards would profit by the advice of exjierienced officers 
has not been realised. The District Officer has lieen affected even 
more than the Commissioner, because he has been deprived of func- 
tions which not only constituted the most interesting part of his work 
but also added much to the itiffueiice which his magisterial and revenue 
functions gave him, making him the authority to wbicb all kinds of 
repreiM!fntations were brought. As the head of the District Board, he 
had a large share in the control over the funds available for roads 
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andl waier-iiupply, hooli^ and dispenaaries. This provided him with 
an incentive to tour in every part of his district and brought him 
eaKily into touch with the j>eople. 

The sa»rise of administrative loss causeii by exclusion from the work 
erf the diMtiict Ward and the consequent loss of the |>ower of the 
purse is ilhistrnted by the iinj>ortance which Wth (tominissionei^ and 
District Officers attach to the discretionary grants plac^ed at their dis- 
}Kmal by (iovernincii*. The grants ate small; in the last two years 
the average sum allotted U> a Commissioner has been about Its. 10,000, 
and to a District (ttticer less than Its. 2,0(K). But small as they are, 
great iidministrative value is attached lo them. They enable ofticc-rs 
on tour to give u little hel|) in iH^tiy Hchemes of water-supply and to 
make gifts in schmds, clispensarieH and other loi-al institutions. They 
thus nuike the visits id' ofticers more welcome and do something to 
prevent the growth of (he iKdief that (tovernment has l>ei‘4nne indiffer- 
ent to the needs of the people. 

27B. Tht «lf6o4 entiMotd by Urn oonstitutloml otimgis.— To the 

constitutional changes of 1021 may W attributcHl an extension ol the 
process which deprived the (^nmnissioner and District Officer of 
their infinenfe in local self-government. Not only have Ministeis 
Wen inclined to attach greater imfiortance t(» the views of the TiCgis- 
lative (Council and local representatives, but they have ahso endeavour- 
ed to gain politi<*al support from their connection with local self- 
governing hmlies. f nder the l.KH'al Self-Oovernmenl Act the power 
of apjKiinting a <'ertaiii jirojuirtion of local lioard and <listrift board 
members rests with the {‘ommis.sicmei, who ordinarily relies on the 
imminations of the District < Hlicer. But these apjMuiitments afford 
some op}M>rtuuity for p<ditical patronage, and the Ministers have 
rerjuired (\>mmiHsioners to obtain their approval Indore making the 
apienntmenis. The result has l>eeu that ('ommissionenK have some- 
titnes Wen compelled to make officially itj»[>ointmeztts of which they 
do not approve. As an officer with expeiience of the Local Self- 
(lovernment DepuH n»ent has remarked , many mem Wist of the Legis- 
lative Council rlesire lo utilise their jKKHitioii for [uivaie pur|Keies and 
the Miui.siei*H unfortunately have hud to utilise every opjmHunity 
ojveti to them of winning doubtful votes. One method has been the 
control of nominations to baud iKwlies. 

279. Cffwt of tbo Roforms on loooi •otf<*«oviriiifig bodioi.— The 

effect of the Reforms on ha^al !N*lf-govemiiig bo<lies has Wen chiefly 
j>olitical; the view generally expressed by local officers is that, with 
the exception of tiiuon boanls, theae bodica are now more subject to 
l>oUtica! influences than Wfore. This lia« been most apparent in 
thfrse botwls and municipalities^ in which a Swarajist majority pre- 
vails; in these the District Congress Committee controls the policy; 
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officer eio«ed on hartal day», and at not only tobordinat# 

offieara but even eoiitractors, village 8i‘hool-nia#4ters, Ta4:MHnatom and 
medical officers of di^jjensaries are expec^ted to canvass for the Swaraj* 
iut crandidates. On the other hand, ceases ai*e noted by officers in 
which a Swarajist chairniuii has excluded politics from local affaiii«» 
and ihei^ ha^ Wen a marked iiijj)n>vement in ndinitustmtion, (Jon*- 
uiiiiial feeling is rejiortefl to have an increasing influence and ha*i 
been prominent in rcc‘eut elections to IchuiI and district Isutrds. The 
opinion is held by some office!*s that this is clue to the Uefctrms, 
Thus an Indian l)isiric*t (tflicer icinarks that the grouping of paHies 
has followcMl <deavagi*s ccf religion rather than cleavages of policy, and 
in c onsecpieiiee aspirants for political power have found it profitable 
to iiiflanie religious jealousy in order to augment their following. 

280. CroKirtli of intorost in tocat stilf«govomffMiit.~Ai the same 

time, Icnal Helf-government has Ivecome more real in the scmse that 
the removal of official control has increased the constiousness of 
]M»wer and the* feeling <»f tvs|w>nsibiUty in a large nunilsu of those 
!es|>onsible for the raantigemeitt of baal Irodies. Hy the creufion of 
union iKcards, thc^ pi act ice of IcMal self-government has Wen extended 
to c'Iasst*s wliic h had little concern in it Wfore the Iradeis, substan- 
tial cultivators and other laiidholdcus living in the village's. The 
mass of the |>eople take very little more pail in local government 
than they did Wfore; nor would it W reasonalrle to any great 

change in this respec t. Hut the educated classes feel that they have 
more authority iKith in local and provincial government, and there 
is a growing lecogninon of the fact that service in ltM*al uflairs is a 
c|ualifi<’ation for meiiiWrship of the provincial council. 

It is not possihl*' t*> make any statetnent of the eflecM of the 
Reforms cm the people that would 1 m» true of all parts of the provinc*e 
and of ail classes. The change from the tnulitional habit of becking 
lor help to the representatives <♦!' (Government is nec'essafily shew, and 
in many |«irts of the province hardly amounts to nuen* thiin an utieasv 
feeling that the jHiwei of those representatives to help has Wen 
diminished, ccr that they and the (toveinnient have hei'ome less 
sympathetic. It is not yet generally n^rogiiised that part of the 
jHiwer to help has Wen transferred to cither repjesentativc*H chosen 
not by the (Government hut hy the people. The great majority of the 
fieople hat^e no idea of the nmehinen of administration, nor of the 
changes which have Iieeri made in it. and the knowledge of the more 
educated jieojile is Migue. The old |dan wan simple: whatever the 
troiihle might W, the authority to whom to apply was the Suhdivi* 
aional Officer or I>ii«tt ht Officer. Now there is a confusing mtiUiplieity 
of nut horitie». The conception of the new iyaiem ha« apread very 
rfowly, eaiXHually in the more remote distriehi. In a country in 
wbieh the majority the {leople are illitemie and the Pre«» of little 
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rmderfttauditip of a ntw politienl system are small. Of the great maea 
of the people in all but a few distriets, it may safely be said that 
they oomprehend nothing of the meaning of a Ijegislative Coiincil, 
and are hardly aware of its exigtenee: nor do they know what their 
repnmeutatives are exjieided to do for them. In most matters they 
still lm>k to the Dislriet and SnlHlivisioiial Officers, and they are only 
beginning to realiHe the disturbing fai t that for most local needs 
they must now look idHewhei*e. In the more advanced districts this 
proces# of slow uiiderstanding has gone further. The idea of the 
legislative (Vmncil is still vague, but there are signs that the voter 
is l>egiiiiting to grasp the ideti that the jwrson for whom he votes is 
a representative with some responsibility to the electors, and may be 
displaced at the next eleitioii if he fails to make good his promises. 
To this extent the politifal rdmation of the jmijde has begun. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Tim StirviMt umter the Raforms. 

281. The first effect of the Reforms on the services was not encourag- 
ing. In the words of the report of the Royal (Commission on the Superior 
(^ivil Services in 1924, the relations Iwtween the jM>Hti<al classes and 
the services instead of l>eing improved were markedly worsened. In 
the minds of the services the uncertainty of the political future of 
India, comlnned with attacks upon them in the j>ress and on the plat- 
form, and their steadily deteriorating financ ial condition produc*ed 
feelings of anxiety and discontent. On the other hand, in Indian 
(ailiticul c ircles there was dissatisfacticm because nieml>eis of the all- 
India services, even in the transferred field, were still under the 
ultimate control of the Secretary of State, and liec ause the rate of 
IndiaiiiHaticm ndopted since 1919 was regardiHl as illiberal The dis- 
content was incest jwevaleiit in the nll-liidia services. The jmy of 
these servic*es as well as the |Kiy of most of the provincial services 
had been revised at the end of 1919 on the Invsis of the advice given 
hy the Islington C’ummissicm, but the value of the revision to the 
Knroptmn members of the services was largely reduced by the full 
in the late of exchange during 1920. Tlieir feeling was reflected in 
the serious cjheck in the sup|dy of British recruits, and this together 
with the insistent demand for more rapid IndtaniHatkm to. the 
appointment of the liCe Commission. 

282. i1li0l Of tho too O o mm i oo i oiib— The results of that Commia- 
sion's rec^ooiittottdations were an acceleration in the rate of Xndianisa- 
tion, a reetoTOtion of cottfidence in the services and the relief of the 
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more preasing difficulties of British officers* Confidence was restored 
by the attitude of the Commission and by the maintenance of the 
control of the Secretary of State. Cf the financial concessions the 
more important were an iinproveineiit in the overm'as pay, the grant 
of free jaissages for officers and their families, and an increase in the 
pensions of the uncovenanted services. These ctmeessions supplemented 
the revised si^ales (»f pay whiidi had been introduced in 019, and 
the present rates of remuneration are now generally accepted as a 
reasonable (u>mprc»nu.se l>etween the ueeil for econotny and the 
necessities of the services. 

283. PoItttCfti fflfluOflCMi — (ienerally speaking there is now a fair 
degree of contentment with regard to remuneration, anil in endeavour* 
ing to estimate the efVert of the Hef<»rnis on the services, therefore* 
the (juestion is rather one of the efVeits of [lolitical influences. The 
hope expressed in the Montagu-( 'helmsford Report of an improvement 
in the relations of tlje services with the Legislative Councils and the 
Indian piditician has not Ihooi fulfilled, ttiausions for attacks on 
officers of all services, both British and Indian, are eagerly taken, Indh 
in the Legislative Council and the pre.ss, and there is little sign of a 
cessation of thi' vehement and .sometimes malignant abu.se tf> which 
the authors (»f the Refonns referred. I’liese attacks are part of the 
political game and many, who are not oj»})nsed to the existeiici^ of 
the alLlndia sei \ ices and would be oj>|>osed to their abolition, jiun 
in them. There are, however, those who recognise that the all-India 
services luoler the control of the Set lelurv of State, iind in particular 
this Indian Livil Ser vice, are a serious olwtai le to their desire to get 
control of the administrative nrachine. The result in those whose 
j»olitical aim is iimnediute and ccimplete «elf-government is an attitude 
of in cconcilable hostility to the serv icOvS which are not under the corr- 
trol of the local ( lover fiment , and this attitude finds fi eluent expres- 
sion Ixiili in the ]ucss and in the Legislative t'onncil. Tliere an* others 
whose vifHvs are those of the signatories of the Minority Report of the 
Reforms t^unmittec of Ht24. who reci>gnised that generally 

speaking the attitude of inenilK'rs of the .services was one of loyal 
c(>-f)jK»rat ion, hut con.sideied that the entire coriHlitution, the meiluMls 
of recruitment and ffuitrol of the vservices are i n corn fra t ible wdtii the 
situation createil by the Reforms and the inrssibility of their further 
development, and therefore thought that the fmHition of the »M^rvi<^es 
shoubl Ih* put on the same basis as in England, by their bertiuiiing 
mere instruments for the execution of the ]>olicy of the (lovernmenf 
and having no |Kditical function to discharge. Ho long as the reten- 
tion of the British officer is necessary — and the events of the last few 
years have coii firmed the view of the authors of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report that so far in the future as any man can foresee a 
strong element of Europeans will he re<|uired in Indians public service--" 
and so long as officers, both British and Indian, of all-Tndia servicei 
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are employee] in the provinces, the jKisiticHi of the serrioes within a 
system of popuUir governiiieiit is likely to present a constitutional 
probleiii of great difficulty. The deitntiui of the services for protection 
involves the control of the SecreUuy of State, and this is mconsisteiit 
with complete responsilde government. 

Politicnl influemcs of another ktml have ntlected the (ontrol of the 
services hy Ministers. This was not appaient during the first Ministry. 
ITie |Kmitio!i of Ministers was not seiiously threatened, and Ministers 
were aide to resist any attempt to make them use their <*oniro] of the 
services for ]»oliti»'al |)urposes. Put witli the less secure Miuistries 
of later years, and a growing lack of a ^enso of respoiiHiliilit y in members 
of the Iw'gislative (’oiincii, political pressure has liegun to affect the 
servioes. This has been most ajjpaicnt in the Kegist ration Depart- 
ment, in whir h apjjointmcnts have lieen given and transfers have been 
made for politi< al puiposes. Hut it has also afterted hig'hei' grades in 
the services ami apiiointrmmis }iav<» Vieen kepi in sns|>ense pending a 
vote on Ministers' salaries or the decision on a motion of tto confidence. 
This sha|)ing of c»tfi( ial acts f<»r political emls is none know n to o(ii< ers 
closely UHSociateil with Mitiistfos th:n» to other members of the services, 
Imt the knowledge of it is spreading and jueMOJts growth of cmitidence 
in the Ministers' ability to maintain the )e<juisite standav<l (»f fairness 
in the control of the services. Iherc jue no jaditical a|>pointrnerPs in 
Bengal such us are mailahle in most (honrMTatir countries for the 
rewatal of political services, and utitil sorli patronage is available it 
will l)e diffir ult to keep the so?*\ ores free from political infimon/es. 

2M. 8ftf^UBHts« — Except in so far as Iras been indiiated above, 
the safeguards piorvidinl for the piotectii>n of the all-Imlia services 
have prove<l udec|UHte, I’he (lovernment of Bengal have not yet had 
ficcusifin t<» refer any drsciplinaiv case to the Pnhlir Service Commis- 
sion, nor have they taken their advice on anv service ]»niblein, but the 
retention of control by the Secret ary of State has douhtless gnven 
Coivfiden<a‘ to the services. In p» act ire, however, the most imtiortanf 
stifegnurd is the control vested in the (hivetnoi ; itt particular, Devolu- 
tion Buie 10 recpiires that nc» older afferting emoluments or pensions, 
no order of c ensure and no order on a memorial shall be passed to the 
disadvantage of an oHi<*er of an all-India or provincial service, and 
no order for the jiosting of an officer of an all-India service shall l>e 
made, without the personal concurrenc e of the Governor. 

285, Rtomitfll^ftt iHWriftcial strvloes*— Dire<t recruitment to 
most of the provincial services is now made by comjietitive examina-^ 
tion, and a Selection Board consi-iting entir+dv of officials ha» rwently 
been formed to deal with first a|it>ointTnents to the provincial services 
by piTimotion and by selection. The rules under which the Selection 
Board ore working alwi pmvide that the Board shall, if so directed 
by Government, deal with the conij^etitive examinations for direct 
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lecruitinent. In directing that the Selection Board ahould conaiat 
of the intention of the local Ooverninent waa to prevent the 

operation of political and communal influences. Rules for the 
recruitment of subordinate services are under consideration. 

The Judicial branch of the HcMigal C'ivil Service is n<0 included 
among the jiroviiH ial services alnnit which tlic Seler lion Beard advises 
( rovernmeni. In the matter of a|)|H)iiitinents to this Judicial service, 
the h*cal (lov lOiinieMt acts on the advic e of the High Ccmrt. in accord* 
ance with tl*e provisioits of the Bcmg;cl, Agra and Assam (Vivil ('oiiris 
Act, 1887. The result is that the princ iple in accordance with which 
a projMjrticni of ajipointinents is in c»ther services given to Muhamma- 
dan candiiiates is not ol>serv<*d in this service. It wtmld recpiire 
legislation Uv the Indian legislature, made with the aufhc»rity of the 
Sec’retaiv c*i State*, to t Icangt* the piesent jneth<»d of ap|>oint ineut . 

^8(i. I udiaflisatiafU — In ac*<*(»rdanee with the re('ommendaiion« of 
the Lee ('ominission , the Kchnaticmal. Agricultural and Veterinary 
services and the Roads aicd Buildings branc h cd the Service of Ktigineers 
are iMMng |»rc>vin( ialised, and recruitment to the uil-lndin service?^ in 
these de|)ar1 ineiits has ceased. Kxcept for the preunotiem c»f a provincial 
service otiicer, the* last appoint cnent to tin* linlian Kdncutional Service 
was made in tin* last appcdnttcnnd to the Indian Agrifcdlural 

Service was made in to the Indian Veterinary Service* in |tLf2, 

and the last Kutnpenen rec c cut tc> the Rctads and Buildings Inane h of 
the* Itidian Sc*rvM e cd Hngineers was appednted in l!U9, A Kuro|»ean 
■ pecialist cdficet wa^ appoiccted for tlir<*e yc*ars in 1927 in tin* AgricuL 
tural DepiU tinent , three Lnropeans were a|>pc»iiit<*d in 192(i and 1927 
to sjuM posts itt the Bnidic Works l>ep5trtinent and two such 

appointmecits af<* l>eing made in the Kdmniticm Departnnnt in the 
c cirrent year. 

In the Indian Medi*al Service, tin* local (lo\c*rnnn*nt ate ve<|uired 
t<» employ sin li ctflii ers as an* plat ed at their dispMvsal by the (tovern- 
inent of India. In the remaining all-India services I rnlianisation is 
proceeding on the lines rcs'omiiH»nde<l In the la*e ( j»inmissj*u» , but 
difficulties are anticipated in connei tion w ith tlie Indianisat ion of the 
Indian Bed ice owing to the smallness cd the provirn ia! service from 
which He lection is to be made. 
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The following liitaiinneiit showa the degree of Indianiaation in the 
alMndia spr% iroB ti* whith reornitment still being made: 
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A striking ia« t is that whilst in January, there were twenty- 

four llrilish offitaMs <d the liulian ('ivil Service in charge of suhdivi- 
>^ions, the nuuiher in January, was cnily thrc^e. 

287, Proportionate ponsions*— I'he nund^er of projwrtionate pen- 
sions taken, the nuinhei of ccffieers who have taken leave with jierinission 
to retire on [>rc»|K»rtionate pension, and the nutnWr of officers who have 
letunii'd either aftco reliving (»r after cd>taining such pernvissicui to 
retire are shown in the following* statement: — 
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« 2m. Tte |N«wit ifrirtt of tho tonriOM.— The effect of the Beforae 

on the position of Coiamisisioneri} of Divisionjs and I)i.striid Offioeris hae 
already been mentioned in describing the effeid on district iulniin- 
istrution. It has l>een m!*en that from various tauses there has been 
a change from a position of wide authority and iesjK)usibility, with 
interesting work closely conceriuHl with the wcliare tjf the distrieis 
and considerable intlueiue tm the |Hdicy of (iovei ronenl, trt a ]H)sitiotii 
in W’hich much of the interesting 'vork has Unoi taken aw av , authority 
is more limited, and resjaursihility is ordinarily less* but in which 
owing to [Kilitical and <i>minuuul ugitation ditltciilt situatitms are 
more likely to arise and Imvc t<» In* fated with the expet tiition of 
unsympathetic (niiicisin. 'Fhe serviee most affected is the Imliun Civil 
Service, but fhe general effec t on oth«»r servire^ is similtn. 'I'he Indiuii 
Police 4Servi<e more than any other is exposed to vehcinent and siune- 
times malignant abuse, and its difbeult task duiii^g days rd non-co- 
0 |>eratioii aral (onuniinal tension has been done with the t onsfiousness 
that every of){H)rtunity of attark will 1m* eageilv seized by Indh joess 
and tadif i(*ia!is. The safeguartU tor the service have proved aderpiute 
in the past, but tin* possibb* r<‘sults <»f tuilher vuditicul devehi]iinents 
are viewed by rneinljers <d tin* serviif* with misgiving. 

(Uln*! servr( es have l)een levs exp4»se«l to aintse, and their fausr*s of 
cornjdaint are less defined. 'I’hu*^ in the Forest Serviii rompluiiit is 
made cd the hampr*iing efTtHt tvf the m*vv fimun iai rules »u» lorest sviuk 
and th(*!e is apprehension alxnif future [xdirv, Nt*iiher is strictly a 
service matter, but the Ft»rt*st officer identifio liinisell witlr his work. 
Policy Iras not heen changed, but the Consmvutors ot I 'crests note that 
then* IS an uneasy feeling anmttg membeiN of their service that the 
extenshnr <d the Keforiiis will iiffeft their w<»rk, whiclr, in tin* nature 
rd things, is depernlent on a rontinnify of poliry. 1 liey also inde that 
the feeling that tin* <fov(*rninent lake little interest in the I*\irest 
Department except as a sourc e of revenue lias i nr reused sinee the 
lleforms. Tliat these feelings exist there is m> reason to thoibi, hut 
it must be added that there has lM*eii no a]if)arent falling: off in the 
quality the work done by otHcers of the .service, arnf that in spite 
of the financial difficulties of the itroviine the Udief (it Ooverninent 
in a jH>licy of expansion has VM*en showm by the fac t that ex}»einliture 
has increased more tpiickly than bcdore the RefciMus. 

The compiirativelv large inimbe^r of retireinenfs on [HOfwrriionate 
{tension reflecfs the feeling of c»fficers of the Indian Kducational Service, 
The approaching extinction of the service i** in itself a depressing 
factor, and difficulties have arisen owdng to the inc reasing influences of 
|Hilitical tac tics on departmental <|uestions. 

In the Indian Medical Service some imeasiness rs < a used by the 
amount of political pressure which is broughi to bear on the Mininier, 
with the consequeiiee that otficers of the service do not feel the same 



ailmiit riH»ogBitii>ii of their meritj* they did under the old 
regime; but the feeling in b«oied more on upprebenmion about the future 
than on ex|>erienee of the patajt. 

The proviiteial wervieeH have Imui lauiehted by iiicrtMtHed oppiirtuui-* 
tie>* tor promotiori and in mnm departmenlp* have gained in i^tatuH by 
faking the phtee id the all-India ?iervieeH. But they too have felt the 
effect of [Kilitical ehange.H and share the feeling of the iill-India serviee)* 
that |K>lie\ is nt»w more influemed tlum iH^fore by polititul exfiedieney 
and the der^ire t<j ida^ ute public i*piniv>n. The provim iai service officer 
feels that he cannot place the same reliuio'c on the ability <d his supe- 
riors to protiM't him in the jierfonnunce of un unpopular duly, and 
liiiit It is Widl not 1<# offfoid the lex al jw)litirian. 

In conclusion it rnuv be siiid that if the ".loviies are given reasonable 
protif^'tion from the t«»rru|iling infiuenee?» ut politics, tlien there is no 
cause bir des|xm(lfOH > . I’he sei vireK are aheaily b(*ginning to adapt 
iheiusolvf’s t<j new (onditions. The generation of those wlxi worked 
under th«‘ tdd regime ami stdl have nieniorie.s of tlllVtoent times is 
jiassing away. The voungm men have no such memoiies and are 
growing into the (*xistiiig system, and they find that the work is worth 
doing. 


CHAPTER Xiil. 

Summary. 

289. Faaturaa pacultar to — It is proposed in this chajiter 

to giv€» u brief summary of the facts already set forth and to emphasise 
those which irierit sisnial attention. The history and cir(*unistant'es of 
(he vai i«ms proviin es in India, and their e\]K*neiM es iluring the years 
of tins reforms, havt* fnaMi different, and it is im[H)rtiint to remember 
that Bengal has feat»u»CH. some of which it shan*s with otlier provinces, 
fnit which in their comVdnution are |Hoaili;u, Of these, the most 
itn|H>rtant in (heir effects cm finamdal, economic and |K>litical condi- 
tions are. ffr.st, the |H»rnuincnt settlement of the land re* venue; secondly^ 
the growth of a great industrial and cennmercial community in and 
near the* }K>it cd ('abutta; and thirdly, the almost equal division of the 
jiopulation lad ween th«‘ two great communities, Hindu aiul 
Muhammadan. 

290. ElklOUtiOfl*— In the framework of the social and ecmnomic 
structure yf Bengal there are certain features that stand out sharply. 
Broadly, the Muhammadan population, which is in a minority in the 
western districtH, preptmderaiesii to an incre«i.sitig extent towards the 

and middle uortheni districts. The great mass of this Muham- 
madan {mpu la t ion lives by cultivation and its close ccmnection with 



tie IttJiil eoiHiuetfs to ectmoiuie stability. Th«* ediicuteil ebiss ainang 
the Muhaiiintadans has remained ^ <au}*jirativel> small, and until 
recently, their demand was for an edin atum of a s|hh ial Muhammadan 
kind, (hily in the last geneiutifui has their demami for seeiuidurv 
and Uiiiversity eduealion made itself ielt. On thr* other hand^ 
itfiiungst the flindiis there has always Ikhmi a lai^e and influential 
section witli an iiereditaiy iuidi nation towards edueation and learie 
itig, ami seeking’ uccujmlion in (tovernment servite and in |>roteHsii»nal 
and clerieitl pursuits. Tliis seri ion readily a(<eptetl lalmation of the 
we.steru tyiH\ whirh |nomise<l greater <»}»port unities (or employ meut 
in the growing wtuld of eommeree. Thus there has lH‘en an insistent 
demund for more Higli Schotds ami (Vdh^ges. the estahlishment of 
which has resulted in large additions ti» tln^ edmated middle rhrsHes 
from other sections of the }u^puiation I'his educated Hindu michUe 
class is too numerous for the jrresent mnnls of the province, and its 
de|KOi<len4 c* u|s>t» servic e^ for a livelihot-d uitcnisifiivs its ectmomic weak- 
ness in pericals of trade depression. hoi |/iimaiy «'ducatton tin* diunand 
has lietoi (oinparatively smalt . Inil it is now growing, esjua iaUy aiiiong 
the M uiiainmadans, who realise the neisl lor a general uplift of their 
conuuuinty. riir* mo\ement [or the tMiucalum of girls is of recent 
growth, itnd is d(»v«doping on similar lines. The* Hindu rniddh^ clas.ses 
are leading* tin* wav and are dcMnamling iin i eased iai ilities for scM'ondary 
educ atirm for g-irls. Hiit from otlnus thc‘ dcunand is still ‘^mall. The 
general [M^sitiern, then, is that primaiv (Mlmation and cHlucHtion for 
girls all* 'ctill Iso kward. Imt for hotli thme are sig-ns of a stionget 
demand, and a ]uomisc‘ of devedopmenf. Highm edmution of the 
w^estern lyiss niidnly ]itc‘rarv in rhaiaetcu, is widespread ainongrst th*' 
Hindu middle* classes, and is attra< ling an un rt‘asing nuinlier of 
Muhammadans. I'liis tmahmev , whirli is likely to eoniinm*. shotihi 
helj) to minimise those difTei ernes in cultural outlook which are at 
present discerni hit* in tin* two * oinmunities. 

2(M. Eoofiomio distress and its results*— 1 he high level of )irie«a 

towiirds tile end of the war, niid the snhseipient d«*pression hit (be 
Hindu middle* classes severely. I nc*mplo> nnoit c aused and still causes 
much distress amotig them, and has led to tin* readv ac cejitance of 
the jhdilical dogma that foreign exploitatnm is (he ittaUrkHiHi* of 
ludiEi’s troubles. The step ti» racial animosity was easy and natural, 
jind the le-Hultiiig hostility to (lovei nnient has found constant and 
hitter exjiressioii both in the press and on tlie }>iatforin, Amorigict the 
MuhammadaiiH, the Khilabit <|uesti<m roused much exiitement, ami 
in the early yeitrs of the reforms bruug^lit Hindus and Afubaminudana 
together in opposition to (iovernment, ("ommiinal feeling was, for 
the mometit, relegated to the background. Bui when Turkey mdved 
the Khilafat problem in her cewn wav, thia feeling again emeiged, 
ami in the riot» and eoutroveiste» of yeais ha# nhown an 
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i«ten#dij whioh appears to b« due to a eousciousiiesa of the new struggle 
for jK>litieal i»ow6i\ making the leaders unwilling to curb the intoler* 
anee of the nuisses. 

292. TrMmlommtkm 0f tha admiiistrstivd maohifieb— Throughout 

this religious, nut ial and e€onoiJii< upheaval, the reforms and the spirit 
whieh pKalueed the reforms have been at work, transforming the 
administrative nmehira* in various direetions, and introducing disturb- 
ing ideas and strange « oiiditions. The one-mun ly]H* of administratitin, 
which had already iK'gtin to disapjamr, underwent still more rapid 
* hivnges. In one or other of three direetions were rlistribuied niariv 
of the |w>wers of the distriei officer. The transference 4»f district 
hoardH and Tminici|»jvlitieH to |>opular <*ontn»l was completed. The 
developnienf of modern rnetloHls and the introduction t>f advanced i^ieas 
led to a sharper definition of departmental activities ctuitrolled largely 
from llm headcjuarters of ( h»verniiient. And above all. tlie creation 
of constitue/H’ies arid (dectorates introduee<l to Rengrd a new tv]>e.~ 
a j»oliticia.n who aspirer! to take a hand in (he business of tbnernment. 
As might la* eN[H*cted. the villager for whom these laions are itjfended, 
has not vet lH*eii able to appHniate their value. His \ote is often 
given for lie kmovs not what. He has few souiasrs of information 
on the views of candidates ffir his sufi’rage. and tV*wer' sfili o»j the 
subsequent aitivities of (hose who are smaessful at the jMiils. He 
does m^t umierstaiid the new system and he has not \ei bmiid to 
discount tlie value of jxditical pro]»aganda. Rut iefK‘ated elections 
are iH^ginning to liavt* their effect: the spKnul of union Isuirds has 
introduce^l the ideas of local self-goYerniiiejd into many vdlages; and 
the elector is slowly learning. 

3d. Ettect on oflloiol classes* — For the services the period of the 
itdVunrN ha.s br'cn one ot adapt;* tu>n t<i (hanged (onditiotis. AH Imve 
felt tin* efiei t of |Hilitic;»l chang<»s wliich have tended to reduce the 
offietjd fiaun a position of initiative and (crntrol to tfmt of n mere 
instrument (»f (b»vfU‘nment. The provincial servites. however, have 
received somt* c*uupe«sation for this adversi* < haage in increased 
(»p|>ortunities i»f promotion, and the lust revision of their salaries was 
not illilw'rul. d'he jsisition of tin* district ofiic(»r has !>f»en ;»ffe<’ted 
nnue than that td other otHc ials l y the transfer of local sidf-govenang 
hcMiies to popular tontrol, by the increased control from the head- 
quarters of (iovornment of ileparimental activititvs in w hich he buiuerly 
temk a birgf* vshare, ami by the increasing t>ower of the |>oliiiciaii. 
On the oilier hand, a fresh mitlet for activity has Imm'ii jirovided in 
the development of union iKiards. and for sotne years to r*ome at least, 
the district offir^r is likely to find much interesting work in this 
directioti. In the case of the all-India services, the results of the 
Lee Cfeminission removed the more seriotis causes of discontent with 
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the eomditions of service, aii<l uppreheiu^ioos the future have 

been allayed by the protection afforde<i by the Ooverninent of India 
Act and the rules framed thereunder. On the wlnde, the ofticial 
classes, lK>th Indian and Kurt)|H‘un, view the future without undue 
misgiving— in the ho|)e and ladief that the existing ('onditions and 
safeguards will be inaintaiiied, 

294, DifllOllltias O# Cmrerfimeilt— Thioughiiut the [nniod, Oovern- 

merit have had to face ai {Kisition of almost (outininois ditH* tilty, 
iTcated by ii |wu’ty which derives its strength mainly from tlo' iM'onomie 
distress and racial aninoisity of the Hiiuiii middle i lasses, ami a^lheres 
firmly to a p<di<y tif non-<o-opcratioii t(» be folhoved s«i long as any 
element of alien eontrol nonains in the eonstitiition. At first, the 
policy id (d>striictiim outside tin* legislature was tried, and the 
administration was carrierl on under t<>nditi«>ns of great difliriillv. 

The decisitm of the Swarajist party in 192d t*> obstmet (i(»veriiment 
from within added to the embari .issinent of th(‘ latter, (Nuning frtiitr 
tln^ e!ectorai(‘s in infiueritiul numbers, the Swarajists applied them- 
selves with skilful [K^rsistem c* to the task of olistrm ttng tin* woi king 
id the i onstitution. In this they had tin* ,>uj>|K>rt ami ai tive apiuoval 
<d‘ the jxdit ieally-minded elasses, and <‘f tin* grt^^atei jsot «d the jness. 
At first, the p4di< v was ap[>lieil With little discriniiiiuliotp ami in s*»me 
< ases the results thieatencd t<» damage lh*» Swarajist i-ause itself, 
lienee in later Vf‘ais, the jMdie v of <d»stnirtion has been direeted ami 
i oatndled with greater skill. Attack has heeii i oncent rattni iui 
vulnerabb* |K>ints in the adminisli ation. while matters of doinesiit; 
eoiH-ern, sin h as tin* law of landlord ami temuit and eibn ation, have 
Iho'Ij <h*all with on their merits. With ndeiema* tii sm li sul>j<M ts. 
(1 m! legislature has Ikhoi jHMinitte<l to tumti»m in a m»rmal manner, 

and the Swarajist meml>ers have taken part in construetive wairk. 
d'he proceedings of the legislaftiie inuHt therefore l»e judged from fhis 
standpoint^ — the res<dve id an important section <d it 1ii hamper the 
administration in ( ertain eho.sen directions. It is easy (<» critif ise 
much that has taken place in the (Council. But the wider objeit 
of the Swarajist.H must not l»e forgotten. The more imrnetliate neces- 
sities of good girvernment in certain subjecte have been sacrificed 

- and that delihcratel>' — as part (4 a iwdicy wliich has a dee|r nu^anirig, 
and makes a strong a|>t>ea! t<* tin* non- Muhammadan eha toiates. It 
ha#* it#* roots in economif and soeial conditions, ami in likelv to persist 
with an intem^ity which only si clmnge in these fainditionH can 

relieve, 

296, insUMIUy of UimUrUm* — With the waning of the lum-co. 
operation and Khilafat movemenlB and the transfer of the attack on 
G 0 veriimeiit from the districtu to the Oiuncil Chamber* hfrroriam 
again raised its head, and comnmnal animosity dieveloped a bittemom 
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tili tJbeii uiikuowu in Benifwl. The njachinery of the ordinary lair 
wm imeijual to the task of .suppressing revolutionary crime, and the 
adoption of special lueasures involving detention without open trial 
caused much resentment, and alienated many whi> sincerely condemned 
such crime. Conttnunal strife amongst the uuiHses centred largely 
rourul the tpiestions of cow-killing and musit* !>elore mom^ues, whilst 
in the politi/al world (juestions such as the iirotKutimi of appointineuts 
in (iovernment service were constantly being rai.se<L These condi- 
tions were reflected in tlie legislature. Tin* wreckers wen^ stienthen- 
ed fiom lime to time by the support <d those wdio were unable 
to see eye to eye with (itnernment in its methods of dealing 
with Hedition, or in its attitude tow*ai<ls communal sirile, and both 
sides of (iovernment were forceil to rely largely tin the use of the 
otiicial bl(M‘k and the steady sufiport of t he non“odi< ial Kuropean 
group. Hence, siine lfh?4, no stable ministry has been possible. It 
in true that the woik td’ (i(»vernment went on, and that the <onstitii- 
tion itstdf priivided the means ot preventing a hreakdown. Hut this 
negative success does not alter the tart tlmt tlie const it tition has 
worked uneasily and has not realiseil tlie exptM tatiojis w ith wliii li it 
w*uH framed. 

2$K>. The Finanoial MtlmmnU — From the outset the period ha^ 
Inien one of great fiimticial dittictilty. due to llte injustitc rd the 
Mefiion Settlement, 'I'he main taxable lesoujces ariseng (Hun the 
great trading and industrial mtivifies of the province are .a preserve 
of the (iovernment of India. The receipts from tustoins and imome- 
tax go to swell the rentral reventies; while Bengal, left with little 
more* than tin* slemlei' resounes that npperiain an iigricultui al pra- 
Nince, and with the land levenue limited hy a i»erimun*nt selllemeiii, 
has to pay for the maintenance of the adininist i ativi* ai tivities essentia] 
to the ity of a 1 lading ami industrial community. Im leased 

taxation urui retrenchiuent were ne<*essar\ to maintain solvency anti 
carry on the Imre essentials of administration. This condition of 
continuous poveity tleiiied the satisfaction of the ilernand for exjiendi- 
ture on public health, education and other matters of jmblic welfare, 
and prevented the development in the electoiute, the legislature* or 
the press of any feeling favonralde to the reforms, 

2H7, CofICitlsiOfI* — Broadly, it may be said that the social, political 
and financial conditions in Bengal have bc*en such that the reformcNl 
coiistitution han not had a fair chance to prove its merits, Save 
during thi*^ period of the first ministiy, there has not been a suBiained 
effort to work the cotnutittitiotial ttysteni by those on whom new oppor- 
tunitieB of nervice were conferred and from wrhoni a<ime mea«tire of 
co^opemtion wm exjmded. The validity of this eanclusion is not 
impugned hy the existence of a small minortiy, which made a sincere 
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effort to operate the constitutioiK For a jierioiJ of almoai ihitte years, 
the luiiiiateriul side of Ooveruaieat wm in eornplete aWyattc e, and the 
titfu! and jmHurions life of various ministries does little to relieve 
the sense of failure. The various causes that have coutrihuted to 
this reault have Iwen set forth, and in a true ap{»reciation of their 
nature and intensity lies the only hope of franiin>r a const itution in 
such huriiiony with the eionomic' uu«l politital life o( the province as 
to afford some assurance of good government. 



Part IL^ 

Conotum^m ami Suggaatiom af tha Cavarnmafit of aoiigai. 

1. Apfliioation of tho tosts . — lu Hi^f tiou tS4A ai the (iovertimeiit oi 
Irulia Act cci tiun ie-HlH i*rc i and certain fnibjtN is ot enquiry 
have lx»e»» priqKtmMi ns likely to allojd material t<»r a decision on the 
^^ucccHH of the < oiiHtituiion and the tle^cree ol j>r4»|^rej*is made towardiH 
Htdf Ku'ei nmefH . I Vu reanoiiH which will ap|H*ar hereafter, it ha.*4 
been urged witli j>ome toiif that these tests, jn the i iicumstances that 
have Htisen \ti lietigal, are inadeiiuate and, in a s^oise, uusuited to 
the conditions that have prevaile<L This contention, however, does 
not with thf* lUH-essify of ajqdyiiig the tests and, in the pro* 

cess ot ihnng so, tnmli that is useful is brought light. 

1 he tesi.s iunl suhjet ts of eiupiii v are^ 

tl> ^riie <*o* ojieTution ri^eeived from timse on wloon new oppor- 
tunities 4>t servit ♦* have he<‘U eont<*rre4l ; 

(li) The extent ti> whicli it is fouiol that < ontideuce can be 
icpt*s4*d in their sense of if*s|M»nsibility ; 

(di The woiking of lh<» system of ( iovtoninent : 

(4‘ The growth of edmation; 

{(} ) 'Ihe <h»velopnieitt of repicsentat i ve institiUnois 

An exaniination of tlie des^ ripti ve material in !*art 1 will slnnv that 
little encouragement can la* derivc^l from the applit aUim of these te.sis. 
While ackm»wd(*dging freely the \alue of the co-o{w*i at icm that has 
Ihmoi i‘eceive4| fK in the memlM*rs of ditTiocai miiiistnes ami tlour siije 
potters, the (ioverumeat of Itengal feel that there has In^eii 
motv olist t IK ticn than c*>-iqH*rati<in IkUIi w ithin the legislature and 
without. The lit^gislalivo ('ouncil ui jH*rforming its functions has 
shown some sense of resjMinsibility rn transferred subjects; Init it has 
acted i tiesp4 tisildv on many occasions in dealing with reset ved sub* 
jecis. Education bas nuwle but little j^rogress, and the ele<*torate 
is lttrg**lv illit<*ru(t‘ ami imaoujaqent . Local seli-goveining institutions 
have not advanced, exce|>t for the ra[»id development of Union Boards 
mainly umler official conlrol, and in spite of strong and jH^mistent 
0|>|>c>aiiion by the Suaraj in somt' districts. At first sight, 

tbesi' aye fotniiilable and t[ej>ressiiig conclusions; and if the €>nquiiy 
w^*ue to slop hete, only one answer would lie jKKssible to the t|uestioii 
whether Bengal has satisfied the tests nf progress. But it may la 
imii is uige*l wdth much reason that this iinal>\sis of the fads is inade- 
quate, The ap|)aTent failure and stagnation are but the symptoms or 
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refleeti^ii of much mom vital factors which cut dcapiy into the jMiliticml 
lif.? of IhfUgal. Obstruction is but a tac tical move in the furthemnee 
of ii policy whicb has a wider and largei objective than the mere 
i»l»emtiou c»f the constitutioiK Moreover, it is argued, and with 
leason, that the form of the (amstitniiou its<df fotuenis a spirit of 
inesj^nsibilit y with regard to resc^rved subjetts. Fiiuinciut difficul- 
ties — Imth pn Oiicial and 1cm al — have* made progress jin|>ossil)!e ; and 
educatiem, oiie of the “ test ” subjects, has suffered from the gcMieiul 
striiigeiKy. It iiuiy be* csuiccmIcmI that the clcrlcuatt* has many dcdccts, 
})Ut th ‘V aie not suc h as ran be fMcrss4*d to ibt^ ot rondciunat lou. 

I'hc^ tfoveiuiuent <d jfengvil rcfugnisi* the fouc of ilo*s<‘ <*on1cnt ii>ns, 
which 8up|xml, and may even In* held to just if v, the view that the 
tests of scHdion 84 A of the (iovernmcMtt cd India Act do ned aflford 
adec|U'itc* mafioial for an answer to thc» c|uestion t»ul of which they 
arise. The reasons for this no^v dc^nrand attention. 

2. Flltanoial sattlement—In chiqder IV of Part 1 it was shown 
that the fmancia* scttltoucMit was alone suffirtcMii to make thc' success- 
till wor king ot i to* refonmni c coist it ul ion c*\t remedy ditlirult. Itengal 
tcnrrol its<‘It Jo a ccindition ot cemtinuous |MJVcTt>. whic h pie\«*MteO an 
cNpaiiidon of c"pendilnie on beneficial nn‘asur<rs, whiede might have 
m.ole a rt»m|»h‘l<* c hange in tin* attitude* ot the* cdectoratc*, the* pjc^ss and 
the* legislature* t«»vvards the* reiormmi goveunmenf, Nc»t onl\ wt‘rc' the 
MiiHst**rs unable tc. clevelop a polic y cd soc ial ami'ltoi at ion but it was 
evc*n tciuiid necccNsarv to inerf^a.st* taxatiori and curtail crX|MUidif uie 
secerely to maintain soIvcmn \ and car tv on tin* ban* essontiuls <d I lie 
adininist ration . In those caifumstanc «‘s it uoubl ned lx* rcuisonabb* 
to bast> arguments on tin* fac ts that no |)rogic*ss has been niadc* in 
eduea^ura, th »t local scdf-gc»v<vrning institution^ ha\i‘ hardl> advam c'd, 
am! that no advantage has bc’en taken cd imroasecl opjKirt uniti«‘s of 
service. The Ministc*rs thc‘ms(dvoK and thc*H sirpjs)rt(‘r'» whf» labourc*d 
strcuiuously to kc*«*p the const it iif ton going as a wcuking ccuoisrn might 
well fink what real ojipcu tunitic'* tliev have had. In the* c itaumstain'es, 
therefore, the (loveniment of Hengal must give* first place in its pr^^- 
to a fcunfilete revision <d the finanoial settlement 1 nless this 
Ih* conceded, *Au* sueeeHsf ul working of the new c onsiitution will be 
impiK*ir!»ible, however good it iniiy lx* in other ways. I he miniinum 
financial rc'*|uircmenfs of tlie pnivince are set botli in Aj.|M*ndix 1. 

d. Hostility to tlio olomsnt of foroigii control in tho oonslitwtion.— 

The ^tmond vital fac tor in the situation lies in the existence of a strong 
and well mganic^ed fuirtv which definitely and <*onsistently decline^i to 
operate anv constitutioic f ra fried cvti tec tde India or by anyofre oth#r 
than Indiana, urde?*#* it foncedes ccmiplete #elf-cbderiiiuiafion in both 
proviociai and ceutm! affairs. The origin and hiidory of ihix party 
hav# bf^ti deiU'ribed cl^^where. In the fin^t three yeatx of the reformatl 
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gmenupm* , Uh* uiinisjtrv had the advantage of working in a CounciK 
fit which III my iin^mtiers bad had previous tfxperienee of |>olitic»ai life 
uudti more «*table conditions, and from which (he extremist paiiy 
kejit away. Bui the fsniod siibse<]uent to the first (ouneil has been 
almost barren of results, and that mainly b*Hniuse, m is likely to happen 
under cny systtui of [Kipular re present at ion, the exiremist Hindu party 
earne to the front, with a membership in the (hHineil suflfieiently large 
iiiul united in eiialjb* it to obstniet the working of the constitution and 
with ;i niajorify in lire non-Muhaininudan eleetorate prejMired to give 
it ( ontinuouH sujjvort ant! eneounigeinent . The energv and toiribiiia- 
tion of it 4 representatives in the Legislative Council have enabled it to 
pursue its |K>li('v of olwf ruction with considerable success. Its strength 
is obvious; and the strong apfwal which it makes to national sentiment 
(tinriot be ignored. The Hindu hhafhaJoh are its main supt>orterh. 
Thcv it! ‘ kt‘en and enthusiastic politicians. They are {uej>iue<l to 
oriruosr th iU'*e!M‘v for pittpagandii purposes, and their ** vohndeers 
}iM‘ activf* in <'V<>ry elettion ;is (anvassers. Henct* in anv syst<*m of 
diuM I p<»pulitr representation this party under t'^xisling < ou<!itions is 
eeifain to 1“ strongly te[>resented in the f a'g'isbit i v(* ( fopuil. 'riiete 
is no ground for supposing that its p<di<\v will be other than one of 
permanent hostility to the (lovernment, so bmtr as any trace of foreign 
control remains in the <‘oiistiiut ion. and this hostility will find 

expression in constant utturks on the constitution itself to the detri* 
ment of giHid g(»verninent. In what manner these (onditions (an l>e 
met, and the diffieulties arising fr<»m them overcome, is another 
riiatterx But, clearly, they must l»e taken into account in tlu^ fram- 
ing of the new constitution. 

•I CominunaiiSfn.-^lt lu.v juvt Keen ( Iseived that the Snara} paity 
finds its tua’u support among the Hindu hhaflnilok . In the earlier 
yeats #rl th(* relfUins a large numlMO of Muhammadans, undru- the 
influence of th<» Khilafat movement, joined tlie non-co-o]>eration move- 
ment ; and in the smmd Couneil nmnv Muhammadan members 

e< ntinued to supp ort the |aity. In r«»cent years the Muham- 

rmnlau'^ hav^ left the Straraj iKiity. but they have failed t( foim a 
fxdiiiral psirty of any strength, [xntlv because the ioily Ixmd of union 
has lu‘en et.minunal inteiest, and pailly because they have Ikumi split 
up into small groups by pi*rsonal jealousies and dissensicns. It is, 
however, likely that wdth very few exi'eptiouH thw will l>e united in 
the demand tm the inaintenanre of communal electoruteH. and the 
iec(»guiticn cf toiumunal claims in all tinuches of the administration. 
This prHH*t|de has alieady umted it#elf deeply in the existing system 
of Oc vetnment. and it still commands strong and steady support fiotw 

influential seetiiais of the [mpnlation. This factor in the siiuatioii 

eannot he ignored and the Government of Bengal (with two dissentieiitl^) 
fake tin vkm that communal electorates must be retained for tka 
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l^esent* A detailed! exunvi nation of ihij^ question given in 
ApF»etiilijt I! 

5. UnpopyAirity of Dyarchy.— There also the tmi that the 

Montagti-fhelnisford <HMrstitutiou shortly koo^%n as tlvarehy is 
unpopular. This dislike is ih>< due to its laeriis ur deiiieriis, for 
owing to hnniHUal and j^olitieal reasons dviuehy has iiol liaii a fair 
trial in Bengal. Hut the dislike is reiil and iltaqs-seated. even if it 
is largfdy foundeil on prejudu e, aii<l must la» taken into serious aeri»imt 
when HuggeHtioUH for the futun* are eonsidered. 

(i. General Cenclusiens.- 'riie oiastion iluvn wluMhm m the 

light of tlu' histiny of the |>ast M*ven \t‘ats and ot the tests of pro- 
giess. it « an la* said that !h*ngal .diouhi he givan a furtiiei nistalinent 
of self-gov enuncMit . dearly thej e is in> |s»sitjve griiUnd for asserting 
that the |»rovinee has definitely nnoh* ju ogress towards self-govern- 
ment. The most that <an ho said is that with h»ss inadiMpnite 
(inaneial lesourt es a ml v^ itll a eonslitution who h met with more 
general apptoval hi’ttei lesiills might liave heen ohlaiiu'd. The 
pi oeeeilings in the legislature and the* ( ’oi jM»ratit»n ot ('aleutla 

seem to indicate an alssein e of c onst met iv4» and adininiHiralive ahiVitv 
aim ng tlie popuiai uq resentatives and j 1 nm\ leasotnihiv la* urged 
that the misuse (d talent to ohstim t the woiking (d‘ the eonstitntioa 
is itself a piiad of unfitne-s f«»i ies| ♦ nsilnlity. This aigunnuit is 

iM t c ( IK lusive, lait at Itsisl it affoMls a go<Hl reason for eautii.n in thii 
transjer of fuithet ]toweiH. Aftiu' giving the most anxitius eonsideru- 
fion to the juohlein, the (tov ern ineiit of Bengal liav'e rlemihal to refauii- 
luend an advaiier in ir*s|>» ii'^ilth* govet nim*nt . hnt onlv on the l ondifion 
that safeguards are at present |>t» voled f» i the adtnrnistiation of 

certain suhj<*«*ts, n:,, I'mam**. Law and th<lcr u.r.. [*olitical, Apjroint- 

inents, Bolir*e, -Imlicial and .laiUl and Knropean Kdneivtioii, 

7. Central and Imperial interests. — It is desirahie at thrs {H>int 

to stress the fa<d that hf>wevei gieat an jidvama* is marie in resfsrnsible 
government there must always he certain essfuitial liinitati»vns to the 
sphere within vvhiih tin* advance is mad#*^. Icr Bengal is a part of 
India, which in turn is pait of the Km| ire, 'f'he jirovime is not a 
sovereign state*, and ther(*foie does not live for itself alone. Where 
ceiitinl and im|xoial inte!e*'ls mav chiunc* to clash with what in the 
Opinion of the local ttoveinment nre Ihi* hest intereHts i t the piovinee. 
a limitation mnst >>^* iiiif«>sed frem without on the sphere of res|x>iisible 
government within the piovince. For exami )e, the lm|>erial (ioi'ern- 
ment has certain tesrKuisihifities If* Ifueiirn piwers for the due diHchitrgo 
of treoty eddigafions in such matters im shipf»ing, lalmur eonditioit^ 
und etmirol of dafigerous dn^os. Again, the (‘entraJ authonty is 
vitally iiiterested in the nuiinteimnce of puhlic security, iiie purity 
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of till? adiniiiiMtratiofi of juKtice, the «triei demar<?atioii of the i^pheres 
of tiixatiofi, the freoflom of interna! tiade, and the prevention of any 
at l likely to affeet adversely the inUnestj^ of another proviiiee. On 
all <|ueMti*ai?i whii h might affect the>a^ mibjeelM. isome higher authcrity 
mu?*t bavf» the right of contmlling the activities of the local executive, 
and to this extent there cannot hi* coinphde res|)o«sible government 
within the province, 

H. Naoessity of safeguardiiig oorUIn $iib}ooU«~wx) The [lersistent 
attacks (»n ilie pi»li( e and inagistracy in the liegislative Council justify 
hesitation in entrusting the Apjiointinents, iNilici? and Judicial Depart- 
ments to MinisterH solely reK|M»iisibh* to a j>o]»ularly elected Chamlier, 
It may l>e that some of thesf* attacks ami niiudi of the criticism have l>een 
due to a desir#* to embarrass (Trovcrnuo'nt , and that they would he fewer 
in numl)e! and diminish in intensity should a form of goveniment which 
met with universal HU|>port In* established. Hut in present conditions 
it would be unwise to make such a fat -reaching assumption and 
dangerous to act on it. The hist<»rv of the ixtst .Ncven years indicates 
that large secthms of the politically minded (lasses and almost the 
entile Indian press are h<»stile t<» ♦In* official (lass. IwUh European and 
Indian, on which falls the duty of enforcing the law and maintain- 
ing the j>ea( e. Communal feeling may ( reat(* at any moment a position 
of great difficulty f<»r a Vfinistor dircM-tly responsible t(» a popular 
tegiHlaturtc In the light of the ex|H‘rience cd ret ent years, the ftovern- 
inent of Bengal are agreect that the administTatiorr (»f these de|nirtmeiits 
must be prote(‘ted hy safeguards. 

tfi) 1’he administration of the Jails Depart lueitt is complementary 
lo that <d justice and should be safeguarded s(» long as safeguards are 
provided for the latter, 

fc) European Edm atiim is a mattei of rt>m}»ar{it ively less im|N)rtance. 
f ut in view of tlu^ strong views held on this s\ihje( t by the < ommunities 
toncertied. the IiOf ii! (iovcrnmerit are agreed that for (he present the 
sj>e( iid (‘onsidcrat ion already shown in coruH*ction with this subjet t 
should be continutul. They reioguise however that such s|>ecial con- 
sideiatiou tamnoi Iw* |K’*rmanently extended to the Eurojiean and 
Angbeltulian com muni ties and bwrk forward to the time when the 
safeguards can l>e withdrawn with the appmval of all concerned. 

id) Ah regards the Holilical Department, soiiie of the subjects 
dealt wdth therein are such that they cannot at present in faimeas to the 
lii'ovinc^ or to individuals lie placeil in the hands of a Minister depend* 
mg on the votes of a |>opularly elected legislature. In the comne of time 
eonditions may change but at present the Ooveminent of Bengal must 
press for aafeguardH in connection w ith the administmtion of thia 
lepartment. 
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ie) Finance Manda hy The (Sovernment of Bengal 

iii«e thai the subjeid in one which could Iw entnii^ted without undue 
rii^k to a Minister resiKvnsible to a }M>pivliitly elet^ted tegislutiire m 
long m the tinainual canoiiH hv which its adminisirution is coniridled 
remain unchangtHi* But they are muiniinous in thinking that duiing 
the transitif)n xtuge uhieh in their opinion must elapw Ivetw^een the 
present dyan*hi«‘al <*oiiHtitntion aiicl full provitnial n'HponHible (itwern^ 
ment s|>e<uttl arrangeineiits must In* made for the adininistratton of 
finance. For <he financial difticiiltieH of the j>rovim-e are very great 
and on their removal depends to a very great extent tlie future prosperity 
of the provime. They consider that thesi* difficulties cau best 
solved l)y an arningemeiit which a ill leave finance for tlie prejM'ut in 
the hands of a Miiustei free from the anxieties of a political career 
ami al)le to devote himself imjaiilially to the ionsiderat ion of all 
schemes affect ing the financial [uospeiity of the j)i*ovince. They pne 
pose in addition that tliis Minister shall tmt Ik* responsible for the 
adniinist rat ion of any otlier jin»vincial subj(»ct so that his attitude 
to all schemes sulmiitted for his < onsiilfoat i(ur may l>e unbiassed 
ami he may not be opmi to the duiige of partiality. This will not 
prevent his f>eing jdaced in charge <if central srrbjccts for whirh 
a provincial agent is require«l if sut h an arrangement makes for a<lminis- 
trail ve t (ui veniem (*. 

9. Unitary C0verflfll6«lt.~ln the opinit>n of the |h*ngal (Jovern- 
ment a unitary form (»f goveinineiit slnorld br‘ establisloMl, with a 
Ministry controlbng all su})jerts; ami the safegiiards which they con* 
sider necessary to secure g(»od government .should be provideti in tw*» 
parts of the i oiistitutifui. ftie legislature and the provincial exet iitive 
govenmient. 

10. CrMtion of a Soooficl Chambor*— provision <»f safeguards I 
wuthin the legislature involves either such a 4'o?ri|>osition of a singlo | 
chaml«*r as to secure a steady and reliable bodv -a devire which is | 
harrlly con.Histeijt with po[nilar election or else the creation of a * 
tSecond ('hamlxT, The exjaoience of refent yr«rrs (las shown thai 
in matter.s of sufi]>ly the legislative Foum il have at times jo ted 
irrr*stjK>nHibly, and that it was only tin* use of the offii ini block as 

a voting machine, togt^ther with the vote of the nominated tnembers 
and the non-offirial Kunriit’ii** [Kiriy, that |«cv<Mile<l tliis tendency 
nuinifesting itsrdf in other rlirectious. If thc^ official block is reduced, 
atid the distinction ladwa^en reserved and iransferrml subjects is 
iil>c>lished. then rlearly the camstitution must pmvide a |>owerful brake 
to check rash and pmufiitate action by the I^egisbiiive (Joumvil. If iho 
exeeutive governmeiit is to consist of a Ministry reafKiiiaible to tiro 
leigialatiire, then it deHinible that a Irrake should lie jmivided within 
the legislattire, rather than that it shonld lie mMy in the hands of iha 
Govarnor. The Ooverament of Bengal are therefore iu favour of 
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creatini^ a Hecond (?hanilier, ccimj>iiHed of the more |>nideni and coo- 
Atervative elemeotA« io the jw*ople with «iiffieient {wiwera of re%"i«ioa to 
prevent ra>»h action by the other chamtKO*. They rt‘et>giiise the danger 
of eimflii t between the two c hainl>erAi, but regard thin preferable to 
the danger of (<mfli(’t ladween the (b>vernor and the b'gi»lnture, the 
official and the non-officiab the Hritinb and the Indian, and ho}>e that 
the exiAfterNe of the S<H'on<l t^harnWr will strengthen the hands of 
the MiniHtrv in giiuling the more |»oj>ular chamber. 

The com|Misition of the two chanilierK is discusHed in Appendix IfL 

11. RMions for safagtiords within the Executive Covemfnetit.— 

The i‘t>ncluHi<in that sufegiiurds sh<Mild also be provide<l within the 
provincial (executive governnteiii niMK^eeds from somew'hat different 
conHideratii»iiH, A Keeond ('haml)er may sim vp to strengthen the hands 
of a Ministiy ami < h<*ck a tondcncv to lashncss in the legislahire. 
but it can <io little to senm* a pro|Nn' standard in ev<*rvday administra- 
tion. Thf^ e\[xo'ieiire of reeent years shows that it cannot bn* the 
pnvsent lx* hojwKl that a Ministry relying for its existeme on the 
sui^port of a majorily in the Legislative (Council will tonsist of 
men Imth aide to lea<l and maintain their ]»osition and cajndde of 
inspiring*' conbtlem e in their impartial administration. ( tn the ron- 
traiy, experifoice of the working of the Legislative Council ha 
reveabd the existeme id |«diti(;il g^ronjrs fonneil round personalit i<\s 
rather than <d paitii's based <01 jHdi<y. ddiese groups were constant’ 
ly tdtanging. and the main feature of them was the la<k of lejolershiji 
<lispliiyed (>y the temporary leudeis of the groups. There is no 
evidence so far tlial among lht‘ political < lasses i»f Bengal then* exi'^l 
in any number fversons who are likely to becoim* juirty leaders with 
polii'ies who can be trust«»d to administer the de])ai tnu*nts on c t)ii- 
siderations of jjolityv rather than of temporal y pcditical or [*arty grain. 
T<» this there was one largo* exiepfion in the SKiiraji^st party, but its 
barren creed of non-ro-operation has produced the samt* result, 
namely, the absencH* <»f any proof of the existence in the jmrty <*f 
members of mlministi alive capacity. For the results of the Sirara^' 
ut administ nition in the C(tr|K>ration of (hilcutta have not been 8ueh 
as to negative the deductions made from the working of the party in 
the I/t>gnslati ve ComiciL Safeguards are therefore required within 
the executive to ensure administrative efficiency in the departmenls 
for which in the opinion of the Ijocal Government »afeguard» are 
required. 

12. f^muiufiftl chcraotcr of RoiitiMl Crouping. — The factji of 
recent -yearn again show an increasing tendency towards politieiil 
grouping on «M>minunal linen, Thia tendency reflecte an increaHiiig 
tension between the two great communiitea in Bengal. It in apparent 
that ih^ coaiu!!ioti»ne8a of the struggle ff>r the jaditical power offered by 
the reforms and by the pro«peci of further changea ha« bad much 
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to do witli the m^riifoNtatioii.s <*{ this oiid it is ouIy 

to In? 6xp€M*tfMl ihiit this fooling^ will ^row Htrongei as iho rc*stniinio>^ 
third [jorty g*ivo« up or losi»s {Huvor. 

I K iffeot of CommuMlism on the Sertloee,— An asjmt of ihk 

< (imrnuriiilisiu whirh l aiiiod ho ovorlookoi! i-. it^ oft<*t ( uj>-n tlu* 
sorvicos. Tbo j^ditiral inijxirtaiic attiii hoil to conirmnnd io|hosoH‘ 
totioii ill the servioes must ahead \ 1 h* apjturont front several nooiov 
raiula .subinitied to the ( 'oiniuissioio If liuilu'i* proof he needed, it 
tan Is* (ddained from tin* pioteedings ttf the B<‘npd 1 aMri^laliviv 
CouiK il. 

14. Retention of All^tmifa ServioeS.~1'he thnerniinoit of Heng^al 
are of opinion that the Indian ( ivil Seivua^ and the Indian INdu i* 
Stovire innst Ik» retained for stone time to » oine as All-India Servites 
and must eontain a }h itisfi tdi'inent . 

l a. VofioilS propose !s« — i n toidt*avonnn|LC t<> find a .sohitnoi of tin* 
roust 1 1 ut ional piohleni nho h tin>v ronhl na nnitnend us snitahle to 
fnnditi«nts in Mental, t hr < ii»\ rrninrnt of Ih’ujjral loivr r\aminr<l vaioais 
piopf)sals« It it he urrepted that the present dvanhiral system has 
not hfM'ii smresslul and niiisl he rhanjred, the mam alUonat i ves 
af>peai to hi^ — 

Ui) A refnrn t<» ant<M lorv <o tin* system of nmeni in vo^-ne 

Indor'e 

(Jf) An advam e to <‘ompietf*> r »*s(»onsihle ^^ovm nmenl snrh as that 
ontiined in (lie Ail* Pai ties I'eport . 
fr) A system »»f <'om)dete provineial aiifoiouny sm h as that 
rtM^oirimended }>v tlie Assor rated (’hamhers of (Nonmerec*. 

(f/) Some kind of intermediate stay^^e between the present 
dyarehiea! system and rompiete tnovimral autonomy* 

ir». Reversion to autocrary discarcted,— 4‘he ihsi alternative, that 

of teversion to autix rary <»r the > vsteni in for< e lH*foie Mf2l, i» 
iinpossihle; md only wonhl it he rmpi aet i( able hut it vv»>iihl involve 
a hreaeli vd faith with India, for the deidar^-d [Miliry of I'arliament is 
(he }.inidual tlevelopineni of sel f-^^over inst it ut oms w ith a view to 

the pro|jrressive realisation of iespf»n^ihle j^overTHoenl in British India 
as an infey^rul part fd (lie Kmfdre. i his alternative ran he diM arded 
without furtlier diseussion. 

17. Fropoiais of tlio All-Partios Comiiiittoe. -The second ait^r 
native, namely, the projKisal of the All-Biirlies ('onferenee that nothing 
^ibort of dtmtifiioii gtatns will satisfy Indiai, niUHl also Im» iligfairded wg 
lieing entirely out of toiieh with reality, fn iho evicting gtate of 
communal feeling and of eilueaiion the proposal to ronilitute a pro- 
nocial couneil «okdy on the hanin of tiniver»<^l adali suffrage with oae 
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metfiber for one faunrired thou^iand of the pojnilatioii of the province 
in one which inti^t fte c'oiiwidered to f>e outride practical politica at 
the |ffc#otn< time. There can \m no donbt that rightly or wrongly the 
va^*t majority of the Muhammadan population of Berigai ta unwiliing to 
truest it,Hfdl to n nijiglc elcci«»raitc. And further, the profK»wal that 
repre*4eiitation .should l»e In |H>pulat)oii only ignores the enorraous 
inierestH in the piovincf* of i‘oinmuiuties ahich are niunerically very 
unim|>urtiint . Any HyHtern of governineut basetl on such a system of 
election is at present imjsissihlrr, 

18. PropoMls nf the Associated Chamliers of Cotimieroe*— The 

third alternative of complete provincial autornmiy with all subjects 
traiinferriHl to the c<mtrol ot Miiuslios resj¥>i»sible lv» a hMul I,egi»lu« 
tive t’ouncil (imtaining no odicial nominated members, which has 
been put bo w aid 1»\ the AsHiM'iatcd (’hamiHOs of (‘onimerc e, is not 
suitable for Bengal in present conditions. The liocal (lovernmeni are 
agreed that a legislature with no nominated official members is at 
present impossible in Bcoigul. They are further agreed that at present 
safeguards are reipiiretl in connection with the administration cd Police, 
Judiciary and Jails, and certain other dejmrf merits. It is io He meed 
also that evtm the Associated (’Immluos reiognise that s|»ecial safe- 
giianis will be lecpnitsl to pic'veiit wrongful and unfair treatment o( 
magistrates and |H»lice (dlicers of all lanks, and proj>ose (hat the pc>si- 
ing and transfer (d District and Suboidinatc Judges should l>e supei- 
viscul liy the* High t’oiiit it p<d it ical and t^ouimunal indueme is to f>e 
extduded, Bcdii ud their 4qdimism is therefore an uneasy feeling that 
all will not be well and in addition there is attached to (he proposal 
to grant responsible g-overnment in pmvimes the c'ondition that the 
position cd (he (ioveuninent of India vis^a-vis the* legislative Assembly 
is si rtMigt hen ed. Progress in the provinces is to be atconipunied by 
reaction at (he centre, 

Hb Objtotictii to CofitratiMtiofi of Lmm ami Oriiar.— A suggestum 

has l>een made that the need for special anangements for law and 
order (*an l>e met by t nniting law* and order us cent ml subjects. The 
Oovernmenl of Bengal consider this suggestion unworkable, for it is 
im[>oHHible to curry on local administmtion if every i|uestion ns to law 
and order in the juovince has to W refen ed to the Ontral tiovern- 
iwent Indore a dcHision is arrived at, and the (Vntral Government will 
Ih^ overburdened with minor matteis at the ex|>come td more im|K>rtani 
busineee. The Govemment as a whole too are agreed that ** Police 
abould not Ih» made a eeiitml subject. The alternative ia to make the 
Governor or i^ome other pcf?raon in the provinc'e the agent of the Central 
Government as regards the adiiiitniatriition of law and order. The 
ohjectioti to the firat c^oirae in that it wonld bring the Oovernor per* 
aonnllj into local poltitea and make him the ohjad of criticiam in 



Hcitial ittatter« of aclmiiiiatraticm, wbieh is unik^sirable. The Ooveraor 
i«houl 4 ttormally be outside j>olitics and ab«jve criiiciaiiK If an ottieial 
of a L«oeal Oovernmeui is made the agent, then the imition will lie 
worse than at present. At present the U^gislative ('011111*1 luay Imj 
irresptiiisible, hut the iifhoinls have to explain matters toimerted with 
law and order to the ha al Couneil. and the linal (Viumal by rt*solution 
or motion and through the budget has the op|X)rt unity of exprmsing 
its opiniuti on matteis ronrieetr^l with these subjects. If an olKi iul 
the agent, the Central (itjvernmeiil netMl lad be lalled on tu explain 
inatteis to the hn al ('ouio il unless the loeal Cmim il is also made the 
agent 4>f the ls»gislative Assc'iiibly. The present irres|Hmsible jiosi- 
tion w’oiild eontinue iii an exaggerutiMl form, 

20 . Dualism and Statutory Gounoii Sohame.— In these lireum- 

staiH es, if a{»jH*ars c lear that any t Imnge fitmi the existing s\f*lem 
must Ih" in the nature of a modiiieil or irnpncved d>arehv. Several 
s( Ikojii's for effet ting this haie Iwmmi pi f»|M»unded, two of whic h are 
dealt with UdoW' : — 

(It The first suggested invtdved a mote cotnplete separation tliun 
at fuesent Iwlwecoi the two halves ot ( bo erniiUMit , The 
majority of the (>rt>vineiai subjects weic* to be dt‘Mh with 
fjy Ministers res|Hinsil»b‘ t(» the Legislative Coum il, loit the 
remaining stibjeets by Membei*s who would Is* assisted by 
a I/<‘gislat i ve (‘hainber on the lines of the* t'oumil oi 
State. In 4 ‘as 4 ‘s of doubt as to whirb siile of (brverio 
ment was to ilea) with any matte?\ the tfovernor wamid 
liiiv e jsiw er to issue dii eel ions who f» would Ik* final. Kto h 
sole would liave its own purse* ami its own souiies of 
r♦*venm^ I'mler this soheine the Lt^g'isluli ve ('oumil would 
Ih* entirely res|>onsilde for tlie subjects witliin ils ken ami 
wiMibl not have the ojejMOt unity as at |»reseiil of thiowing 
out demands sueh as tltat for the pay t>f the kinm- 

ing that it hail me responsibility tor sm h a subjeet, and 
that any inistiikes it iiiude wambl be reniiabtai by the ctuti- 
fvitig jKiwer |>ossessed l»y the (iovaonor. At the same time 
{sipulai lapinion on i 4 *set ved suldr< ts woultl laf voic ed 
through thi^ mernlM^rs of the ChamiMO, This system also 
provided for eonstitnf ional devebefunent . For as the grow- 
ing sigiiH of n’spoiiHibility reveabsl themselves atiioitg the 
classes from whom the memlM^rs of tin* ('humlao would m 
recruited, the coustituliou of the (diainlMO <>oiild be modi tied 
m as to give more and more weight \o (Mipuhir opitiion, 
and with growing Tigris of resfiofiaibibty iii the la*g*Mlniive 
Coumai more subjects i^^iild Ire traii^ferrad to its coiitroK 
leavlug fewer to be dealt with by the Chamber. Tbit 
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Bohetm ha# few frienit# in open to the great objecrtum 
that it i# inten^itkHi ilyarchy and with an aec'Uiinila- 

lion <>f preitiiliee agaiuHi it. ll# working might geiierate 
frietioii and heat wdii<'h wfmhl retard and not ataelerate 
progn*## toward# the goal of renjioiirtible governm€»rii. 
Some other Holuitofi imrsi thendore he {{nimh if j><m#ihie. 

(2) Another Hiigge^tion ha# Iweii iiiade that ait subject# inight l>e 
trairsferrefl to MiriinterH, hnt that the Minister or Minister# 
ill eharge of wuhjeetH for w hirh safeguard# are i tmsidered 
€*#Hential should I#* iiHsisied by a Siatiitoiy (^>m- 
mittiH? (II (ornoil, of whi<h the Minister would t>e 
1‘iesident. Tin* scheme is explained in Ap|#mdix IV. 
The ( lover nmcMit of Bengal feel that tin* whole H^ heine 
is 4 umtirous and 4hM‘>. not tinotdiy a void < liam (*s of fill lion. 
*rh<* opporliinit i(vs for (*onfli( ( h»‘tw4»4'n a stalufor\ M^nnlier 
and a Minister vvonhl Iw* great and the position 4>1 a Minister 
wonid 1)4' v^<*akened h\ tin' knowhnlgi* that any seht'rne he 
[MOpoHi'd had to cditain the approval (d his rt adviser 

4*1 of the ( iilnnet liefoie it tonhl put into foKe. The 
}>osition of the itoxenifir would Ix' >ery ditln ult as lie 
4‘onhl not enfoit e Iris oiih'is in a rnatt<u whit h wns ineon- 
sistent with his ri'spoiiHilillit \ nmhu tlie liistiunient of 
Instnn tions wilhmit tin* |Missii>dtfy id a < hangi* ol Ministry , 
a g4‘n4Mal (‘h'4 lion, and finallv a snsp(*nsii>n of tin* ronstitu- 
lion. (n the final iitnilysis tins is proltafdv tnu* of an\ eoio 
siitniion w tno't* tin' tf4»v4*rn(»r has anv resjMuisiinlit \ , hnl 
the ( tov4*f nnn*rrt at Hi'nga! tpn'stion the iH‘< (*ssii s of pro- 
viding foi’ it as tin* oidv sidntion of <*veiv differ ('me <d 

opiiMon hetvvi'ivn the (lovi'iiior and his <’alnin*t in inatii'is 

a fleet rug his res|wmsihilily under his Instrnnn'nt fif 
1 nsf nnt ions. 

21, Proposals of tho Covornment of Botigal. -Th<» final lonclnsion 

of the (iovernineni of Bengiil is that in the pri'sent eireunistama*# there 
r anrnrt Im* a stt ii tlv logit al i <»nstitntinn with full tvsponsihle govern- 

inent, rinlouhteillv this is a fierioil of iransitimi, and in due eours**, 

sfHmer or later, the proviin'e will <|nalitv for full luxivim ial autononiy 
in the matter of all suhjei ts whieh art* reserveil for provineiul disjMwal. 
hut the lawal (lovernment do not think that this stage ha,s yet l>een 
reaeheil. (Conditions in th<^ provinee are sindi that it w'onld In* unfair 
to leave any (hnernor wh<> may eoiiu^ out to the provinee entirely iin- 
aei]miiniiM} with ImVian lauiditions without ex|HUl offieial adviee 
Further, the provinee will gain and not los*^ at present hy the assiHoa- 
ti»>n of experteneeil offieials with its Mitiislers in the work of adtniii- 
isitratioii. A set'iion of the tioverniiient aW> l>e!ieTes that the atJminis- 
tration of itertain sulijeets, e.g,, A[>poinlnieuts, loiw and Order* eannei 
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be Irttw/erredi minkterial control without creutiupr u large meaimre 
Ilf dli#ru-*!it aiii! appreheriJtion, whirh will lie uiifavoimib]e to the advaut^ 
of the proviiice. IletnigiUHing therefoie that their projH^li* Bot 
>itrii*tly logit al, the (n*\eriiiueiit uf lh*ngal suggest that the next stage 
should lie unitary goxerniuent by a Ixidy roiisistiug of u l^rittie 
Ministef and f<»ur iliaisteis resfMinsible to tin* legislature and two 
ofht iai Ministers. The ottieiul MiiUMters wouhl In* in t harge of Ap|sunt- 
inents, laiw and ttrder, ijudiniing INdilieub Potiee, Judic ial ainl JhiIh, 
and at present of Finance and Knrojauui Kiluiutitui, and all other 
snbjeits wouhl la* under the <ontrol of tin* ♦>ther Ministers. The 
♦ inlers of tioverninent wouhl mtt la* those of the (lovtouor in (oMineil 
or of the (iovernoi aetitig with his Ministers, hut of the lota! tfovern* 
HMOit us a whole. This will imply that the pro|M»sals <*onuerted with 
at){H>intinents. law and onlei , etc., wliirh are und<*r ofii( ial Ministers 
and whieh are 1)1 ought Indore tlie la*gishiti vt* t’ouiuil must Itave Vieen 
apfuoved h\ the hnai tioveniiueiil as a whole {>r liy a majority theretif 
and the Ministers us lemlers of their fKirties would 1 h* resjMinsihle for 
supjHirting in thr* ('ounc il witli their |>intit*s su« h (uofiosals as Imd 
lieen apju'oved l>y the loeal ( orvernment . The (Governor wouhl nol la* 
a tneinlH*! of the (’ahiin*t, lutt would he stipplieil with eopies (d all its 
|u oeeiaiings ami wouhl liave the light of iiiftotering and staying or 
hii bidding aetiiin oir a det isioii ol tin* Fahinet ni regard to any sirbjef t 
it he wa*re satisfied tliat interlerenee was esstoitial to I he disrhaige of 
his r(rs|M*nsihilit ies for the g<M>d governiinoit of his juoviiire. Further, 
any Minister who was clissat isfied with tire ihsisitur of the t\ifdiud 
in regard to any of the dofiurt merit s nmho his charge wouhl have 
the right of suhmitting a minute of drssent on the snhjecf to the 
(ioveiiior and ot asking him to interfere in tlo- exercise of his reseive 
|iowers. 

T*!. Tdmi af OfliM of OffiCfOl MflltOtOfS* — d’here is dtsagreeiiient on 
the 4|uestion whether the two otliejal Ministius should be apjsnnted hir 
a terin of vcars or shouhl gt» out with tire other' Ministers in the ev4*nt 
of (utverninent Isdiig ihdVaiial in the h'grsluture and having to resig'ii 
The minority hold that thi'^He ottii ial Ministers should Iw ap|Kiinied 
for a term of ye*us ami that from an udminist rative [stint of view it is 
iiuftossible that they sbotild go out with tlie other Ministers. < bie 
imnnl»<*r of the tfoveriiimoit also holds that .so long as (hen* are offi< ral 
Ministers, the (lovernor should Is* ui the executive Ooverninent and 
not outside it. 


2f!. Sllllllllify«~The scheme of provincial Oovenitnent which the 
(lovemmettt of Bengal rmotninend for the consideration of the Indian 
Statutory Comniiasiott is brieBy d€4s<'ril>ed in the following rniiline. 
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24, Thi ExMlltive» — The form of the Government shontd be 
unitary. 

The Executive OoverumeBt whould eonsint of (1) the Governor and 
( 2 ) a Oahinel of Miitinterj^, one of a^houi should be the Prime 

Miiiistei , 

(If the Heven Mininterji, two should lx* oifiiials. One of the two 
should uitder «<atu<(>r\ rules hold the Piditii'al, A|»|H»intiiieiits, Police, 
Judit'ial, Jails and European Education jxirtfolios. The other should 
l)e the Fiuant*e Minister; he may also he in cliarg’e of suhjt‘ct» for 
which the hMul (foveriunent is the a/^eiit of the (Vntriil (Joverninent, 
hut should not fudinnrily hold othei p4*rtfolit»s. It should lie ojieu 
the (fovernoi in cousuitution with the Prime Minister to place the 
official Mitusiers tem|H»iarily in charx^e of tUher portfolios if need 
arises. 

The prime Minister and the other iion-4>fhcial Ministers should he as 
now elected inemiHOs of the le^iHlaiures. The Prime Minister will 
lie ch(»sen liy the Governor; the other Ministers will lx* upixunted hv 
(he (foveritor on the re<'OMUnerida( ion <d the l^riine Minister. Iheii 
[MM (folios wdll Im* assigned t<i them hy the (i(jvernor on the advice td 
the Prime Minister. 

l‘he salaries of all Ministers shmihl Iw* fixed hy Statult*. 

J’he 1*1 ime Minister sliould piesi<|e f>ver mcetinj^s of the (’uhinet. 
All <|Uestions coming Indore the (‘ahinet slnuihl In* decided hy a 
majority. 


25. Th6 Covemof. — The Governor shouhl 1 m* emtside and alxive 
the (’uhinet, w itli statutory powers to intci ferc* when he « iMisiders (hat 
the safety and tiain)uillity or interests of tlie piovince or any |)ari 
iheretd are essentially atTected. iln the oj)iriio!i of one luemlier of 
Government, the Governor shcodd jtreside at (’ahinet meeting's, so long 
a.H there ait* ofHcials within the t’ahinet.) 

The proceedings <d‘ the (’uhinet. t<»gether with (he pajM*rs coiuiected 
with them, should lx* laid Ixdore the Governor. He should have 
jK»wei‘ to interfere ifito inoitt or on the a{c(dication of the Minister in 
charge of the portfolic* cuMU'erned, and to overrule the f'abinet within 
the limits stated alxive. He should have* the right to summon the 
Gabinet to meet him, if he wishes to discuss any matter with them. 

Tine Governor should have jxiwers to authorise ex|>enditure iti 
cases of emergency for the carrying on of any department. The 
Governor should have a jwwer of certifying bills similar to the ixiwer 
now provided by xcNdiori 72E of the Government of India Act in 
reapetrt of reserved subjefds. It is not necessary to limit the power to 
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patiicsulftr HubjeotK, It Nhoiiid lie regarded m a p<ower Uy \m tijsed anly 
ia exceptional cirruiiii«taii(*ef» with the ajiproval of (be iJovetJior*(Jeaeriil 
or Hfc Maje«^ty"s (ioverniuerit. 

I’he jK>wer« of the (iovenior in iwihh'I of hilijsj by the 

legiHlature atul of diHsolviog or [oolottging the life of the legirtlaiure 
Hhoiild 1 m* similar to the powers whodr he now |K*vHeHs«*s ir/. sertions 81. 
81 A and 72B of the (lovernrnent of India Art). 

The (loveriior should have the jHiwer t>l (lismissing a Minister or 
Ministry if he or they have l>een defVatetl in the legiNlatuie in riieum- 
staio es whi< h in tln^ o|»inion of the Governor tleinantl his or their 
resignation and he (o they fail to resign, Ife slonild als4» have the 
jwmer to dismiss a Minister or Minisliy if he (onsiders that the safety 
or trainjuillity or the interests of (he |>rt»vinre tletiiaioi sin h disnussal. 

Shonltl the I'onst ilntional st heme eome to u standstill through 
oleiinntion . the GtAeinor should have reserve powers to earry <m the 
adfuinistration. Me shouhl liuve slatutory |H>w'ers to a|i|adnt 
Mini.sters. |>av their salaries ami make due provision for the aduiitiiso 
iiatuni hv sanetioning pavments in anordam e w ith the eiirnnji yearns 
hudget or the |»rvvious year's hudget pla^ h pereent, if the hudgei for the 
eurreiit year lias not la*en |»assed hy the legislature. This woithl 
he at first for a pio ioil lad ext eeding six nnuiths. dur ing which there 
would he a general election. 11 the deaillot k were not removed as the 
result of lh(* e!e< tion, tlie i amstitul ion would U* suspeiuleil far a 
period with tiie a|»proval of (he («overnoi*-(i«*neial in t'ouneii or other 
sujiei ior authori( \ , 

2(i\ The LcglSiatltfC. — In tho opinion of the Governmenl of Bengal 
the legislature should < tuiHint id an rpjs*r ami l.ower (diauiher, <'oiii- 
jMised as sh < fW n i n A j »|w'ml i \ III. 

It is pro|»oseii that the irltimate authority of the legislature should 
vest in a joint sessifu* of the two (hamheis, whether in rnatters of 
legislation, supldy or V4*tes of eioisuHc 1 hiis lo mutters of legislu'* 
tit>n the f<»lh w ing prta edure is suggested : 

(i) If a hill is jmssed l»y both Ghand>eis, it iManmes law* subject 
to the asstuit of the t Governor. 

(if) If a bill be |iassed by the Lower GhatnlMU', (he 

(/hainiMO* niiy refer it bjuk for reeonsidei ation. If the 
Lower (‘hamber aeee|Us (he amendfiieiiis p}o|[>os«ul by the 
Upper Uhaiub«*r. the bill law subjeel to the 

assent of the (Governor, If (he iwn i haiiili«*rs do tifd agree^ 
the bill should la* taken in joint session, and (he destrision 
of the joint session will prevail, subject to the asiMi^iit of 
the (lovernor if the bill Im* ptia#ed< 



(th) If the l4>w(*r Cbfiuilmr rejeeis a Oovernmewt bill, the 
lioverutiieiit may place it lief4>ie the UpjH^r Chamber* If 
the ChamlM^r |K4 hh4*k it aTiil the l^^wer Chamber 

refuja*?! to jui»4h it, a joint neasiou will be held; if the 
lull iM ptiHsed by the Joint wesKion, it will Innauue law 
Hubjert to the aHseiit of the trovenuir. Government bills 
should Im‘ introduced in the Lower ChaiiilK*r. 

(tv) Private bills may be iniKHliU'iHl in either ChainlH*r. If a 
private bill be rejecteil in the (‘hatnber in whtth it 
intnwluced, it will fail. It passed by lM*th chambers, it 
will l eciune law HuV»je< t to the iissent of the ifovernor. 

All taxation and approjuiation bills should ijiiriuluced in the 
I/OWer ( MiJiinlMU' ai»d sh<utld md Iw* procecMbsl with unless passed by that 
(hamber. After jiassnij^^ the Lower (MiarnlMM’ such a bill should be 
befon^ the I pp4*r ('haiiils*r whirh rna\ either pas.s the lull or 
reject it or suxK<*^t amendments to it. ( hic member of the (tovern- 
itieiii <»f llenjrsil waudd lijnit tlu» power tif the I p|M*r t'hainlwu* to that 
of acc‘e[>t4Uice or rejeition only. All are agreed tliat in the event 
of rejetdion the bill should !«' rettiifu‘d to the Low*m ('bamlwu whith 
may either luapnesee in the d4*cision of the Cppu CitainiHU or (houand 
that the bill Ih* (smsi^lered in a joitit Mt»ssion <»! the two (’lutmlHOs, 
in whieh rase tin* decisivm <d the joint si*ssion will be tinal. Hut 
there is a dilfereine of o[iinion re^rarding the ptwer *d the I pjMO* 
(diaiiilaM‘ to amend sueh a bill. I’hiee members take the \iew that 
the ( hamlMT shoiiltl hava* the ri^'ht <d atnt'udin^ the bill anil 

that if the Low«*r ('ham 1 st <ha liiu*s tti a* < ept the aitiiunlitnuil s the 
bill shoubl lH*(ore a joint The remainiiijjr meml>ers wa>uld 

prefer to rectip'iiise <l«‘tinitelv the sujs*rior finani lal p>w<*r of the Lower 
('hamUu* bv 1^*^* I pjH*r ('hainbei tln» ri^'^ht only to sug‘gest 

amernJments «il tin* lull to the laover ('haiulH*r. In the eveni (*f the 
laiwa^r ('hum her refusiti^ to a4 aepl all or any of the amen4iiiieuts <ug“ 
jrested the de(asi<»n of the laiwer t'hamlsu' will j>r(*vaiL in all eases 
taxation ami av>proprtation bills w ill l»e subje* t to the ^4»nentl fH>wa»rs 
t)f veto and < 4*ntr»>l vesteil in the (bivennur. 

In matters of su[»f>ly. demands for ^^rants shoubl be iin)ve4l in the 
Lower (Huimber, ami also laiil before ihe (liamlsT. The 

IJpjMU* ('UanilaT w ill have no [H>w'er to rejt^d itt toto miv g'nint passed 
by the laiwer ('bainber but may oiil\ suj^jrest Huiendments to it nrnl 
refer it back to the Is»W'er I'humbtT f<»r lamsiilenition of th«* aiiiernL 
meiiis* In the event of the laiwer ('harnlnu* lefusing' to accept all or 
any of the anH^ndments the 4lecisi<m of the litiwer Cbnnilier 

w^ill [irevaiL In the event of the deinaud for any irnini l^eing* rejected 
or rmiuced by the la»w’^er (TuanWr. it shall W* laiil Wfnre the lJp|>er 
Chnuilier w'hi< h shall have piwer t4> restore the subject to a 
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reference to a joint HhotiK! the lM>w«>r ChiimlNM’ 

to a|}j>it>ve the il«*mautl rontoml by the t n|>i'r ('luitnlH*r, 

Motion^ of oennure on tlio Minintor?* may l»4' noolo in oithio- rhanilwo\ 
If a motion in rojeclfHl in the ChamlHO' in \vhi< h it is nnole, it will 
fail. If having Imh'u in the (iiainher in whii h it niatle, 

it is rejeeteil in the other ( 1iairilH*r, a joint session will l»e helil on 
the rtMjUesi of the rnovei (»f the motion. 

It is suggested that the MiniKtrv shouhl he i t‘[>ieNent<Hl in both 
thiiUilHOs, that any Minister shottld liave the right ttJ s|s'ak ui ln»th 
ehainlM*rs» hut slnoild vott^ only in the ( hainliet <ii \v(u< h he is a 
ineinber , 

21 . Public Services.- fn all ih •nioeiath 4‘*>rist it ut ions the ipiestion 
of the ret rniiment aiol rontit i of the guldii ver\ i« es is oi vital iiuisu* 
iuiiee. In India, the prtddeiu rom|>li4 attsi by tin* ivxisteiire of 
ini{KO’iiil sto vif es, hut evroi r) llnae were om sOt h servii es tin' eontnd 
t>f the judvini ial set viei's wouhi n*qurie sjsm tal eonsideral ion and legu- 
lation. It is trtn^ that dis{ iplinarv ease^ ate oti the vvlode lew in 
nunilso. Init allegations of nntaii* tieatinent are someiiint's nuole. 
Apjnehensii.ns lot (In* tutnre are mainly « oneertied with tin* |H»ssibility 
of unfair disi rimination in s4deefi«fii tor pidinotion or tor s|HS'ial |M»sts, 
and (»f jwtstings ot' transfiO '^ lor [sditieal reasons. J u*Ht i hralnoi t» i 
these jeat\s ran U* found iti the experienee ot tin* past sevt*n year.*. 
With regartl to n*rtnitmrnf, ilisripline and rognat** matters, tin* 
(io\eMnnenl <*f Ihmgal {ao|s>se that a INihln Servire t'ominisNion he 
established. The Tommis‘<ion waaild h<* enirusted with (he sehation 
ot piOsons for a |>|>< ‘i nt nUTt to tin* j>io\iinial siovne^^, s|K*rial posis, atnl 
sm h t>f tin* sulhtrdinate servit es as it mig^hi he di'sirahh* t«* hr ?ng within 
its jui isdii lion, (Mini' lesser ap|H>in(men(s aould he made by the 
heads of dejjirr t inent s as at present, d'lie adv n e i>f (lie t ^mtinissiori 
Would also Im* taken before mi*mhers of sin h .ri vn i s weia* dismissed, 
rernovetl or degraded, ami alst^ lrt*fore orders on ap|M*als wa re |>assed. 
It wouhi be dt*siralde to eHtablish as i*arlv as |>o.ssjhh'^ the eonventnoi 
that ordinarslv the* arlvite of the (soiimissjon would !«• aereptml by 
( fi^vernment , For imjw*rial smviees. the pr»*>ent ruies shofthl Im* 
retained. 

2*^^, The question of the eoiitrol of promotion. pr»sting:s and trans- 
fers IS nnoe diffieult, sinee a Minister might limf his aitivities 
ham|n*red unleset he had smiie <*onlrol over his admin istrafive wtuff. 
Nevertheless, the (tovernmenl of lieitgal are agreed tloit the 4*onlrol 
of the »erviee» should be noTi-fMditieril and in the }mnd» of an 
independent iMiaid, whieh whouhl make meommeiidatioiiK to the 
Mitii«ter in eharge of the de|>ariment eoneerned, providerl that— 

(a) no order aifei ting einohinieiitu or i>en«ion«i, no order of forirml 
censure, and no order on a niemorial ihould lie pan^d to 
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the diiiadvantage of an officer of an all^India or proTiBcial 
service wiiliout the personal concurrence of the Governor; 
(hj no orilei for the posting of an officer of an all-India service 
or to certain classified appointTneuts should be made with- 
out the |M?rsonal <‘Oficurreiice of the (Governor ; 

(c) where u Minister differs from the bi»ard a reference should l>e 
made to the Governor, 

Generallvt the MiniHtry shuuld exerr^ise its control by means ot 
general rules laying down the prim i|4eH *>n which the l>oard should 
discharge its fumdions. 

29, Su[i|demeniary notes by tin* llon’ble Nawab Balnidur Saiyid 
Nawab Ali ( ’liaudliuri» Khain Baih.tdtii, r i.k , of Dluinbaiti, the Uoirble 
Sir IV (V Mittci, at., ( r.K., and the iliorble Nawul) Mushairuf 
Ilossain, Khan Bahmlur, arc attncheil. 


Nutft by the Hen’bte Neieab Bahaditr Satyid Nawab Aii Chaudburi, 
Kban Bahadur, C.I.E., of Ohanbart, Member of the Executive 
Counotl. 

I Would luive pi«*ferred to givi* a further triad to the system t>t 
dyarchy iu its pKvseut torm after the olrvitois defea ts thatt luuujHOed 
its working luive Iwen leriuived - parti< ulurly tlic tiuam tad striugem v 
that s(chkI in the way of most schemes ut impioviontod and tlie aibseme 
of a sejHiruti* |>u»sc for tlie Trans tVoTed Dejiiirtmcnts. 1 agiee that 
the present Mystom has not had a fair (rial on ao < (unit of iheM* defects 
as also on uctount of the jKibey of idistiiution bdli^wed l*v a certain 
section in the C’oumd. Subject, Iiowcmo, to tlu» following safe- 
guards, 1 actept thi' St Inune of |)rovim ial Govtunment ais outlim*d in 
the memorandum which is essentially a s(»mewhat mtulifits] form of 
the present system, 

2. In the present stage of progress of (he province when the 
tdeciomie generany has had hardly any eilucatii>n or develotasl any 
politictU instinct, it is esseniial iu my opinion to provide for the due 
representation in the legislature as also in the executive of the Moslem 
eominunity who c^oiistitute the major half of the fiopiilutiou. I recog- 
nise, ln»w'ever, that this is tuily a period of transition ami that ulli- 
iimtely wiieii the Moslem mtnuiuniiy will have la*en »M|ually advaneeil 
ill edmuiion with their noii-M<isleiii brelhreti, there is likely to la? not 
anything like (lie present ttiniiuunal diffei^nice and then it may be 
posaibl# to do away wdih this cauicnunal safeguard. The exiaiing 
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comxrnnBl differOTOf* i» to my mind e^sontially du 0 to th«^ diftemnm 
tetweea the two eomimiiiitieH in the matter of eduintion, unci when 
both the townnuuilie8 have attiuiied the Niime level in this res}HM t this 
differeuee will vanish and there will Ik^ uc> netnl for seiwuale treatment. 
Till then it is indis}M»nsal>le that the inleiests of the Moslem com- 
munity should Ih' s}>e<iaH\ sateguarded. In order to e\|H'dite the 
pace of educational [>roxiess among Moslems. I suggest that the Edu- 
cation jMutfolio should as a rule be entrustcHl to a Mccsiem Minister. 

d. It is also Mec*es.sarv that there should always Ih* ready at hand an 
eicpert Iwwiy of Muhammadans tf» advise* t»overnnient in niatters of |H>lirv 
on the various ]»ifd>lenis always i ropping up in coiiium tion with 
Muhammadan education, 1 would therefore strongly urge the apjHMnt- 
rnent. tui a statutory Imsis, cd an Advisory Ut>;ud for Muhammadan 
EdticatioiK The Minister in c harge of the Educ ation jwirt folio will 
be bound by statiil** to consult the Advisory Ihcird on all matters 
affcM ting the education ot M uhaniniadans. and in cas«^ of any diflVrence 
of ofiinion tin* matter should In* lefcTfed to the (tovernor for final 
orders. 

I. As H’gards tin* c‘h‘c toratc*. 1 would havc^Mclult suffiagc* while 1 
Would flistnbutc lK*tw«H‘n tin* Moslems and noioMoshoiis on }M*pulation 
basis tin* seats in tin* b*gislatiu(» allottcal to Indian noii-otfirials. e c/., 
alter sitting apart those* kc*pt fur nominal ion of ofhrials and lexiM'its 
anil tor iln* n‘prc*sentat!on of the Kumjs’un and Anglo-Indian eom* 
niuniti<*s. 1 would follow this prirnipb* in tin* case of both tire 
(‘hamliers, and would distribute* the seals la‘lwc»en tin* trvo tcnumirni- 
ties on the basis of |>ofuilat ion evc*n if the juiin ifdc* of adult suH'rage 
IS not ccunedcMi. Tin* {Kipulatioii liasis rcas not r'(*c ngnised last lime 
when the f>resent c’oiistitution was fniiinnl In view of wliat is known 
now us the Eueknow' Poet. Hut no sinh c-onsideration now stands 
in the way of the ade<|uate ir»|Uesentat ion of the Iw'o caimrnunit ies 
according to their nuinericul strength, 'rhis was recommendcsl by 
the (ioverninent of India evc*n on the last cm c iislon though in c itc'um* 
atauees explained it was not finally adopted^ Hut there has since* lH*eii 
a great rc^vulsion of feeling among the Moslems against tin* lan*know 
Pact and the present opjKirtunity should therefore* lx* taken to redress 
what is lightly felt as a wrong by the Moslems. Fiu if the Moslems 
are reduced to a minority in the legiHluture even in Hengal and the 
Punjab where they are in the majority on the IwisSh of {fopiilation. then 
they caiitioi hofxa to lie in nngority or even in equality in the legiidature 
in any of the provinces. 

5. As regards the executiTe, T tnifti that ihr* effect of my sug* 
gestions will l>e to iiiake for due repies<mlatioti of the Moslem com- 
munity in the execoti'C m well* 
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Note liy m Hofi’bti Sir P. €« Mittar, Kt^ CJ.E.t Mtomtior ^ the 

Exwutive Coy not 1. 

I ilo not ugtee with nome of (hi* ojrinions aiui obsorvation^ of the 
inoiiioiHiubini : but as it bilb^ws a pai tii ular line of reOHoiiiiig 
and as toy lim* of thought aioi loasoniiig in loiuiug (o the eonelii' 
siofiH that I have arrived at are diffi^riMit, I do not think it will serve 
any useful piirj)OHe to disniss all the and observations of 

tin* nM’!iM»ran<!uin with whieh I differ. I ilo not agree with all the 
(•otolusiouH eiubodied in the uiriuoi andutn, but iijstead of thseussiug 
thein }Mdnt by |H>iiii I think the lK*st course will Ih* to eniVjody in this 
note the broad outlines (d the < oiu lusions to which I have arrived, 
'rhere is, howevtus oiu* point of a fnndanuodal character to which 1 
should at this stage oder, rc:., that iIh* (’abinet id the Kxetutive 
(foverninent should Irave joint r♦*s|»onsibi!it vy sliould be respmisible 
to thc' Legislature and tlial all Mtonlwos of the Labittct must go out 
of ofhia* when iht'V fail to laUain tin* confidence of the Lcgtslature. 
Willi tbesi* olise! vat it»ns I desbe to aptsoel a note whii i» will e\}>iain 
my viiovs and com lusinns iui the subjm t. 


Note. 


C0tl6ral.--'o\ ll ptfivincial s<il>jecls sliould be tiansfened: iheie 
shall 1 m' lio rcseiAetl subjist. Theie slnndd be piovincial automuuv 
in alt snlijects whith ai<‘ really j>r<»vinctal . I'litoe will l>e jiolhing to 
didmi the pjovimial ( i<r\ f‘rnineiit from ad!nlni>t ering central subjerds 
as iigents <d tin* ('cutial ( io\ eminent and in the adrninisl rat itui td 
such stibjects tlieif* (un be no ipieslion (d autruioinous form of (fo* 
pt‘o V i m* ia 1 ( ioveni men t , 

The Kxei utive ( ioverniuent shotdd cmisist of— - 
(1) (he (tovernor, and 

(‘J) a (^abinet of stvrn Ministers, out* of vrhoin shoubl l)e (he 
rriine Minister. 

All the Ministers .should have joint responsibility and should l>e <'hosen 
by (he Oovernor on (lie advice of (he Lrime Minister. The Ministers 
should be Hcleeteil from Iwith ITouses. The Ministers as also Seere- 
taricvS fo^ ibiveriiinent (w^ho are Mein bets of (he la*gislature) may. 
at any time, s{>e4ik in either Tlouse. Although the Ministers and the 
Seeretariea will lie able to s|>eak in either Hou»e. they should only 
Members of one Houhc and will have the right of voting in one 
House only. 
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Aft 1^ the of the iloverm>r I agree genemlly with the 

opiniou of the majority tin rei orded in {liiriigraph 2^ of tfie titnei umeut 
niemorantlum. 

d, LcglSlatura* — The Legij>lature should <'t>nsist of an T|>j>er and 
a l^wer ('haml>er. 

As regards the povver of either (’hamher. I agree geueratly with 
fmragraph ‘Jt> of the (iovernmeut ineiuoraiidinu, hut 1 hi»ld that the 
f i’haiuhei should have the light to make aimuvdmeuts tu taxation 

ami approju iaiion hills, and that if sm h amendments ;m‘ m»t aeeepted 
hy the laover tdiumlaM' a pant se^vsion should he hcdd. 1 do not, 
however, agree with al! that has Inaoi suggested alniut the * on« 
stituiion of the laovto House and the TpfsM llmist* jri 
Appendix 111 (d the memorandum. I note ladow my suggestions als>ut 
the eonsiit utimi of hotli the (‘hatuhers, I tsmsohu' a suifah(t‘ eonstitu- 
iion f(ir the- two ('liamhers to he a matter td grtnil imptu tiinee. In this 
eonneiiion a (juestion naturally arises whethet the K^presmitatiou of 
s|wH’iiil int^Mests should 1 m' in the laiwro or in the I House 

After vm y earetiil < onsideratiou 1 have i nine to the l om hiMion that 
representa tiou id‘ s|H*eial interests should he in tin* laovei and not in 
the House. Kepresentat ions of s[w*eial intioests will stipjdy 

an (denit‘nt in the Lower H<MiS 4 * whieh will la* missing in the Lower 
House if it Ih* returned only from gounial eonstit mon ies. Tin* <rea- 
tion of the Lj#per Housr* <loes not relieve the ne<es^it\ of a fully 
n*presental ive Lovvr*i Houst*. It is not a sutfit ieni reason to urge 
that tin* I ]v|H*r tL)Use will pro\itle a remedN or a safeguard Lolilr- 
eal and othor eonsi<!(*r ations may ht* sm li that it < annot often ilo so 
and the method it must h<* a<lmttteil is likel\ to he rumhet some. The 
Lower House should 1 m* tin* important House. It is desirahle in every 
way to minimise the ehanees of inisehief or mi-^take hy ]uoper refue- 
sentation in tin* laiwer House. Attempt to rennolv mistake or iivisehief 
through the Ujrper House will always lie less satisfaeij>ry than the 
|>revention of misr hief or mistake through suitahle repieseniatioii in 
the Lower House, I’he ereatiim of a Seeoiid (lnuiilH*r does not in 
my opinion eliminate the necessity of MjMMuai <a»nstituefii:ieH in the 
FirMt ChamlH?r. 

I would like to constitute the Lp}M*r Hoiisi* m such « way that 
one may bojx* to rely on the hriitHl-inindednesH* sense of justice, prncv 
tical [mlriotism and gtXHj sense of all the merrilMUs rather than <m 
the i^erMonal interests of the coiiijHmeiit g'roujw of that House* finder 
pre^mni conditions it will l>e a mistake to comfMw* the TJpfMir Hotiso 
principfillv of Iversons represrmiing wealth m landinl uristrocittcy. 1 
would aim at an T'piwtr House wrhone aim shotilfl 1 m! the welfare of 
tlie atate and the people, 
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4. Tlii tim Lmm Hoim.— Tbe total gtrangtb 

Khoulfi tw! about 200 : - 

Nominated 15 

8 } letti a 1 con h t i t u ii <* re |rre w n t i n g d i If e re ri t ola m 

iiitere^^tM 48 

(Jeneral ronHiitiienrieH ... 137 

Total 200 

It will !»€' observed that the jaenent uumln^r of juiminated 

liieml>erH haw Wen eonwiderablv lerlufed, 1’he idlieial mmiinated 
memWrw whould la* limited l«i the Se< retaries, heads i>f say two im[KU- 
taut dejMirtments iumI jKohaps two r^dioial inemlKOs of (i<fver«ment, 
if the offif-ial inemlMTs a^^ree to aroept joint reH|w>itHibility and go vrut 
of offiec^ along with non-otfi( ial iiteiulN*rs io oording to the seht»me of the 
inajority of the inendwos of (iovei nment ; ft t<» 11 iHiin!riat«*d otfii ials 
wd)l auffiee. The reinauung fr)ur should 1 k» iifm-oHicials t(^ provide 
repreHentati<Hi of ( <»tnmuiutif»s like the Imlian diristian < omnuunty 
and the haekward elassi'H. 

The eonslituem ies should f onsist of lepiescniatives of t oni- 

meree, litdiait and British, landholders, lahour and inrom<‘-tax payers 
(the last two are new additions^. 

In the jireseni ('ouiuil alauil (i5 j>i*i rent. r<*piesent eh‘( led geiuMal 
consiituerHries. 

AlMMii 20 jH*r f ent. represtMit noininale<l nuunheis atol alauit 15 j>er 
cent, represent (onsfitueiudes, 

Aeronling to th<* above list we have in< rinsed the |H»reentage of 
general eonsliiueiieies to (>8*5 instead id 05: that of sjHHial eousti- 
ineneies to 24 iku* eent. instead of 15 |hu' <en(., the nominated Mmts 
being dr^reased from about 18*5 |a*r rent, to 7 A per eeni. 

5. 1 note Wlow further details almul the ilistribution of senta of 

the apeeial and general eonstitueneies : - 

Spwtai ConsttUimetw. 

(T> WilKiur ... 4. 

At preatmi there are twav nominated lalH>ur meniWr.s. Thia i.s 
unaiitiafactory. Without going into details. I may say that it will 
be {K>ssible to d<*vise s|M^eial lulinnir eonstittieiu ies from more or !e§s 
well-defined labour areas. 

(2) I>andlonla ... 15. 

In the present ('ouneil there are five landlords’ seals in a IkkIv of 
114 elecitHl nieinlHM'a, In the pi'e-Ilefonn Couneil there were five 
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iamllor^lis" seats in a bod> of 21 electee! The redutlion of 

the outnber of laiidlonls seats in my opiiiitoi Juis not l>eeii fair, in 
view of the large iuteresih of Uie lumihuhliug interests in the province. 
The lamiliurls are resjK>iisil»le for the collection aiui pa\i»ent of about 
one-thi?«l of the total uusone of tin? jutuiinial ( u>v*>rninent iiresjH^e- 
li>4» of the^ fact whether tliev are abK* to rollev t tliiMi ietital> jiuto tuatly 
ainl ainiral)ly. In |Miin1 ol fact they liuve great tbllicullv in t tiUeeting 
fbeir rentals amn ably and puio tnally is cvidein tai l)v the tael that 
dI |H?r tiOit. ot the htigatioii in Bengal eonsist i»l rejit^snits and 
per eent. n)one\ -snits, A large inajoril\ of thes<' ?ino(e\ ■ ( s are for 

bonds wl»i( li I l»c t<‘nant> <*\eeuie wfien l lie\ uanl longto inne than the 
statutory jwoioil trf Innitalirm of tlirtn* years and 1! nnuiths for th»' 
payment ot their kmiI. 1 he landlonis also pas eonsnb^rable sums tit 
the pr^rvineial ex( ht'ijuei in the shu|w‘ of < (iu!t-fee> and stamps. Tht*y 
uiso pay aliont To lakhs thnnigli the {foverninent t»* the Distrut 
Hoards of IhMig'al whosi* total rnronie from taxation js iuii\ alM>Mt Iff'i 
lakhs. 1 he lamllords also have tin* propnetatN interest ui prattieally 
tin* wliole of rural Heng*ai, If will appear from fh«^ alori/said fm ts that 
the lamlholdiug i'lass(»s liav<* a vm \ huge interest m tlie mlnn nisti ;it io!i 
of the proviioe. in the present ('ouncii the eomnieirml interest tms 
lo seats while the la mllofldi itg^ nileres! has unlv ti\e: ijuesjions vitally 
fillet ting lamlindding uiftMests «tuistantl\ < tum* up helore tln^ Imal 
la'gislative (‘onto iL but <(U<‘stions afft^ ting' t toumeri lal ii)ter«*sts eonie 
up not Iwfoie tile b»eal Lt'g^isla f i \ e (Toiionl but br‘|oi«* the ( entral la^gts- 
iaturro Not do the eomimnria! inlmt*sts (soitribute an\ revonm* to 
flit* lo< a) ( I o\ (‘I runent , If on aeeount ot the |M>sitn>n oveupied h\ the 
iuitiunen ial inteu^sts fliey ate allowed !•» seats althoUg'h tlo*y do not 
]>av ie\i»nue ti^ tin* local (fovernnient aioi all hong'll ihmi vital uiteicstH 
hardly come up belou* the bn a) leg-islalurc tln^ landhohlei H ought to 
have at least tlie same nuiulier of seats as the rcpi e'^toUal i\i*s ol th*' 
I'oinrnen iai infmests iti the be al legf'^lat tjiic If the seats allotted to 
tht‘ lamllords la* m>t increased for some theou’tieal consuleiation tlom 
111 fairness the seats allottml to foiiunei cial uitensts shoutd also l>e 
r<Him'ed, It is said that ns laiidhobbus ran erune in tlirough the geiicral 
electorates thei(« is tio jnstifii alion for inrreasuig^ their numbm. My 
answei to this sugg'estmn is that tin* liitnlhoblers who repiesent genenil 
eonstitnencies are relurnetl by voters |M*rhaj>s Ui\ jso rent, of whom are 
tcfnanfs. Those landholdersi therefore when their class inferewt con- 
flict with those of tenants wall lie unable to press their class interest* 

f Universities ... 

The Cftlcuffa f'niversrty is resfionsible for Ibe exaiiiinatioii amf 
standard of exuinmation of the wbole of the provjme and Inn^ a larger 
nuBiber of voters m compared with those of the Dacca IJniveriit.y 
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which in m#iK>n8ibli» for a locail areu. It iijj .suggested that the 

I'jjiveisity should retiini two iiiei«l>ers and the Dacca Uni- 
V ei s i t V o n e in cm lie r . 


(4j Income-tax payers ... 6. 

One for each division and one for Calcutta. They represent an 
iinpoiiani class uinl if cdiiss iuterc^sts are leiained they should Iw* 
II lh» wed sp»»< iitl seuts. 

(o) KurojMoin Commerce ... 14. 

Although Kuro|>eai] coiniiiercial inlereHts pay vmv little revenue to 
the provincial exc hequer and although their more vital cjuestions come 
up not lie fore the local legislature hut helore the central legislature, 
yet as they o(‘cu{y\ a vc*rv imjxutant |K)sition in the province their 
seats are pnqKised to he inc reased from 11 to 14. 

Oil Indian (’omtiicuce ... tc 

( or ifasons somewhat .similai and for the reasoirs justifying the 
retentioti and im tease of hairofauiii commerc ial seats. tin/ Indian 
commercial .seats urc‘ proposcal to he increaHed from 4 to t>. 

Cenarai Conatituoficiea 137 seats. 

In the |ireHf‘Ht Ccmncil there are Hb seats for general conslit uem ies. 
out of these* 17 nqnc'sent urhuii constituencies and (i.H repicrsent rural 
c'onstituetn ies. Tln*s<‘ 17 iirbun seats .should he retained. T(» tfn'se 
should Im* addful b more urhaii seats for the mufassal munic i|mlities 
after siqiarating tlu^ mufas.sal munici|KilitieH from rural constituencies. 
The majority of the ttovernmenf mt^nihers agree with me and an* of 
cqnnion that the urban seats should Ire sejiarated from the rural senrts, 
Thn fvM rural seiits .should lw» increased to I 15 so that the rurtil coiistituen- 
cie.s can In* made more c'om|>act and in view of the imjKirtance of rural 
areas (11*1*5 |H>r cent, of the fKqnilatkin live in ntral areas) their 
number should In* inc reased. My fMOsonal opinion is that we should 
allot KMt seats to direct election for rural aieas and set apart 15 seats 
for indirect eUadion by wide eletdonil colleges, but in deference to 
the ojunion of the majority I would be content to bring this jHiint to 
the notice* of the roinmission leavinjr it to them to come to a deci.sion. 
My |»ers<5!ial opinion is that indirect election through electoral colleges 
will make it [wissible lor a Iietter ty|>e of candidates to be returned. 
In the prc-Tleform Cotincil most memlH*rs were returned through 
elect oral colleges and many who have experience of both Councils 
wilU I Ivelieve. admit that inemliers of the pre-Bofomi Councils were» 
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g^enerally speaking, m<?ii of more pmctieal experieiuH! and batter 

jstandiiig* The eleitomi indieges of the pre-Ueform days were ratbei 

limited in nnmber, but this may W reuiedie^l by making all membeta 

of district boards, union Imards, and ihaukidari panchayuts voters for 
this indirei*t election. As I am proposing ltM> inemlH^rs to lx? returned 
by direct eUntion and only 15 by indirect elintion I think 1 am 

suggesting a giaid compromise. If my suggcstimis be artepted l>y the 
(\>itirnission 1 think these 15 men are likidy to M(bl the ettieieney 
and practical wisdf>in of the Legislative (Noineil. 


LrcER Hoi sr . 

(>. 1 agree with the (tovernment memorandum that the stnmglh 

should l>e 80. I sugg'est the following alternatives ; 


Firnt a/termitirc. 

Elercted 45 

Members in their own right 20 

Lurely nominated 15 

Total m 

Sf^cond al (ernaii re. 

Elected 50 

Nominated 10 

T»»tal Htt 


The election in the T’pp<0' Hou.se should be bv eie< tuial r<»Hegcs 
The minimuiii age <d the meinlH*rs should l»f* sm sug^gr^ied ui the 
(fovernmeiit inenKjrandurn . 

The 45 nieinlH*rs of the first nitei native st henu‘ ma v be cleetiHl as 
follows : — 

i I ) To }>c electiMl by the Lower House, but the }x^rsons 
to Ix" ♦dectcd must j>ersons other than memb<»rs 
f>f that House 4 

( 2 ) To be elfHOed by meinlierH of Histrict Boards, the 

Fre*«identa of uniiiii Imardi^ and fiarichayiiti 
(chaukidari) union?# (five from Bach division) 26 

(3) By the €i>minis»ioners of mufaasal tnunicipaHties (to 

be suitably divided dirision by division) 


8 
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(4) By ibf* Senate of the (*alctitta University ... 1 

(o) By the Conit of the Daeea Uiiiver.*iity 1 

(6) By the Couruillois aiul Aldermen of the Calentta 

( Virfxiratiori 1 

(7) By tiovernmeiit [K»ii«o>nei.4 drawing a [>enaion of not 

than Ux. arnHially (to he .Huilahly dis- 

irihiited into <lifl’eieni eieet«»ral grotipn) 5 

Total 45 


. 1/ e m he m m fh e i r o tr u r i ;/ h t . 

tl) Per-son^^ haviiig a jHOiiniin'nt resideio e in the |>ro- 
u ho ha\r‘ NO! vt‘(l an Meinliet's ot ( rovemor- 
(jenioaPs l‘*\e<'Utive (‘oiiiiril, or as Member or 
Miiiislto tit tlie ltM‘al (tovei ament foi a [Hoiod of 
not less than one veai and who Have letiia'd iiron 
tlnoj' ollire (tin' jHOsons to he ihosen auto- 

mat rrally hy mtains o| laihvs w hich will |>r(\s( rihf* 
eitlie! senioiitN or length ui servi(<* as the 
standanl) . H 

iNosons having a petinanent lesidrMn a* in tin* |Ho- 
\iine wlio have served as nig*!! (*onrt .luilg»‘s ho 
a jMoiod of not les> than d Vf'ars, av as nnonlitMs 
of tin* Indian Sioviee, or [M'lHons who liave 

held liKt<*d ap|ioi lit meat s for a |K'riod of not less 
than five veais and who have letned from tlnor 
oflii e (tin’ jHMSfors (o la* rhos4*n a nloinatii ally 
f>\ imnuis of rnlt‘s whit h will piesr i ihe idther 
seniority oi- hoig'lli td mo \ its* as tin* slandurd) . . tJ 

(d) Tit lediolflto s (who art* jHOOiianent !t*sidents in tiie 
jMovinet*) not Ik‘!ow flu* rank of Haja or Nawah 
among^ Imlian tit h*-lnddto s anti not ladow the 
rank of Kniglifs oi (’.Sd.’s amongst Knglish 
title-holders (to lie rlmsen autonnititaHy hy 
appropriate niles) ... G 

Total . 20 

The should he nomiuated. 

With regard to the alternative the cdeetion of the 45 mem- 

hers ma\ la* on the line# indieiiitNl in the first altemative. The 
remaining five may In* eleetcnl by a eonstiiueney <*onsisiiiig of retired 
member# of the (tovernor-lleneniPa Kxeewtive Uoitneil, MemWrs or 
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Ministers of the Oovernmeut, retired Judges of the High ('aurt, 

and retired members of the Indian ( ivil Service. 


Hote by the Hon^ble Nawab Musharruf Hussain, Khan BahMiur, 

Minister. 

The (\imii»is.Hion huM been a|u>«>nn<Ml ti* l*iuiiuimou a*-* to the 

Itest meaiis of gradual irnilisatiou ot t Hulf-govennueut 

ill India. Self-gover inuent as nu*aut ui westein ot>uiit!n»s is the 

enforceinent of the will ot tlie majuritv over tlie uutioiity |M>j>ulation, 
lu w’estern (MUintries every individual Stale has gv»t lioniogeiiinois 
{4>pulation, but in hidiii it (unsists ol loOet ogeneous elemeiils with 
various degrei’s of < ivilisalion .lud < ultur»», ><> li Irolia i> to have well* 

goveriunent, it must have a eoiiNt init omi uuopie tu its nature with 

safeguards for the [»i (Oe<'t it>n of llo* lultiesl ot the notnuily, l oii- 

stituled as India is at present, with its |H»puiatinn ho|M‘lessl\ itn tiled lu 

matters of religion atnl inter<‘st. it is iin|H>ssibie to think ot joint 
eleetoratrvs in India, tpiiti* rtnioitly. in the division li^l ot the Htuigal 
Tenam v Hill, we hast* seen Hindus with one oi‘ two eX<t>pt»ons going 
in a lioilv in favour of the landhud-N and tin* Muhammadans tn lavour 
of tmiants. Here tin* intmests of tin* Hindu anil Muhammadan ofuiU' 
riilors have ImmOi tound jjuitr* at \ariafn e with ear h other. Again, in 
the votijig list of the Daeea rnivt*isitv Hill, (he Hindus in a l>ody 
went against the Hili and the Muhammadans sujiported the same. 
This IS also line to the < iash of interest, 'i\i allow a jouil elerlorute 
a Muhammadan to ele< I a Hindu and a Hindu to ele* 1 a Muhatninadaie 
is ind piaitiial piditns, at iea'»t toi tin* pi«'-ent. I would, tlierefore, 
urge tin* ( ‘ouuiiission to i’ee<»mrnend sf*|>aiate eh'i (<0 atf^ for different 
oominuni ties in India. In pbn1*s v/Leii* (he Muhammadans are ru a 
miiioritv, even if tin* reset\atn»n *>1 si*iits he allov/eib tlie minority will 
not be able to sioid aiiv rejire.simtative oi its own as tin’ isMson who 

wdll Imv elected will have to be ele- ted bs tin* majoiit\ of the votern 

f>eIonging to the other eommunitv. 

2 . The giTat prditieal philosopher John Stuart Mill in chapter 
V"I1, page 5d of his b<K>k on Kepresentat ive (fovernmeni , say« : - 

“ That the minority must yield to tin* inajiuity. the smaller 
uuinfwr to the greater, is a familiar idea : and amamlingly 
men think there is no necessity tm using their minds any 
further, and it does not m*eur to them that there is liiiy 
medium l>4dwm*n allow ing the smaller numt>er to fieeoma 
€g|ually fKiwerfnl wdfh the gix'wter and blotting out iha 
smaller numlM*fr altogether. In a repn^seuiative body actu- 
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ally deliberatiag the miiumty musit of course be overruled, 
aad iu an actuiil demofiracy (aiuce the opiniou of the 
stitueiitH, when they insist on them, determine those of the 
represeiitutive body) the majority of the {leople, through 
thetr lepmseniatives, will outvote and pmvail over the 
miuoi'ily and their reprc^seiitutives. But does it follow* that 
the minority should have no representatives at all!*' Beeauja- 
the iiiajority toight to j>revail over the minority, mirs< the 
majority have all the votes, the minority noner Is it 
necessary that the niimirity should not even be heardy 
Nothing but habit and old a«.siM‘ialioii ean reioncile any 
leaKoiHible lM*ing to the neetlless injusti<'t'. In a really 
equal democracy every or any section would Ik* represented, 
not <liHj)id{K)rtionately but pio|KO tionately . A majority of 
the elei tors would always have a majority of the repieHen- 
tatives; but a minority of the electors wouhl always have 
a minojity of the rif|>reseiiiatives. Man for man they 
wciuld Im as fully represented as the majority, rriless lhe> 
are, there is not equal government, but a govcinment of 
inequality ami jirivilege, one ))iirt of the [MH>}>le rule over the 
rest : there is a jmrt whose fair and equal share of iuHiietice 
in the repreHentation is withheld frtun them, loiitrary to all 
just governnu'nt, but, above all. contrai x to I lie j>nn< i{)le 
of demia no y w hic h |>rolesses e<|ttality as its very root and 
ioundat ion.** 

So tf the principle enunciated by that giiutt jM)lit»cul phib»SDpheT 
John Stuart Mill, which is true for all countries and f(»r all ages, is 
followed, tlie Muhammadan and Hindu miimrities, liistim t in thought, 
culture ami inttuccst, should 1 h* allowetl to elcMl thc*ii' rejuesentalives 
for the b*grslative IhmIic's through the mediuiii of stqsinitc* eha torates. 
A Muhammadan < hosc-n by lluidus tan nevm- Ih‘ ex}¥M led to rtqin‘sent 
the feelings and interest of the community. Some leading Hindus 
may tliink that the joint electorate is an ideal method of lepresenfa- 
tion. but 1 am probably right in saying that the Hindus of Hast Bengal 
feel that theit interest is not adecjuately safeguarded by joint eiec torates. 
The Utniiit Stthha of Pabiia and Churn }fihir of irymenHingh have 
frequentiy expresscal such ideas. 

♦b The next t|uestion is w*hat sluuild \w the jiro|H>!iion of seats dis* 
tribuied amongst the various communities. My answer is that it should 
by piojHirtionate to the numerical strength of the different « ommuni* 
ties so iar as the general electorate is concerned. The majority of 
jMipulation should, under no pretext w*hatstHn*ei% W depriAtni of their 
jmsition of the majority in the (\>uiicil. The European community 
should have j^ttts in the Council eonimensurate with the iutei*est and 
political iinjKufance of the immunity. 
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4. The next question that arises iit everybody's mind is what form 
of goverameiit the future eoiislitiition should provide, dyaiehic or 
unitary. The lountry as a whole has eondeunied diarchy and Eune 
jmmiiis and Indians alike have expres.sed their <>piuioii agaiuHt it. If 
now in the name of .safegmiKis dyarehv is |M»r|»etuate4i, the WH>rki«g of 
it will l»e more diffieult in future than at present, it not altogether 
im|xrssible. 

All that rail Im‘ said in this eonmn tion is that a^ hmg as the <‘oni- 
mutnil troubles last the subjerts smh as l*tdire and (ht* Atiininist ration 
of Jiistiie should Ih* tem|xirarily atlministvHMi by His Kxta liem v with 
the help of an odi< ia]. but as soon as tlie lonernor is ( onviiu etl that the 
two coinmuiut ies have settled down and tfieie is no lurking sus|>ieion 
in the minds of eiich almut the other, the subjert slnuild he transferred 
for |K)pular administration. The length of the transition isoiod should 
be clearly deHiunl. 

o, Cftbifl^t. — The eabiiiet should eimsist »»i menilKOs of all loin- 
munities, A < on vent ion has U^en establisheii in Bengal, imbnal in Indio, 
to have in the eabinet, whether as a Minister or Memlno , je|>resenta* 
tive^ of <bflerent sfs'tioris of tht‘ population. *rhis should 1 h* eijiitinued 
in future. 

b. 86Or0Ulfy« — .Vt foesent tlie respeetive |)ositi»ui of tin* Si*ereiury 
;in<i .MinisttO' is quite anonuitous. I’lu* Seciefarv in tfie form <»f a note 
issues <od«os. and if iho .Minister arTfca's with ihat ordei if is all right, 
but if he disagrees and tin* matter in tin* vf (In Sirrtt^trt^ is 

of iiiifHirtanee he ran go o\er the iiead of the Minister to tin* (lovernor 
bir its disjMKsal b\ the tit vernor. 'rhf' Minister is responsihb* to the 
legislature for the goml and efiirieiit \v<»i k of the cle|K»t tnient fUitrusted 
bi him, but the ruleM as they stand have maele him an ornamental 
figundiead. This lias given a gooil handle to tlu^ Swartijists againsl 
the existing eonstitution , Att<‘nii^ts an* Iwing madf* by JateresU^d 
parties to take away this shmlovv of autlioriiv even from the Minister 
and to give the entire jiower and eoiitrul to the Secretary. Hut as 
long as the Minister remains res|smsible t(» thr^ legislature for the 
good and efficient working t»f the rlejnirtmeni he slronlrl have supreme 
control over the HecretarAy tin* heads of dejmrtments ami the mernlwMs 
of the service. 

7. CoiillOiL — The Legislative Eoiineil should consist of 250 
menil>ers. It should Iw* repie.senfati ve of all sections <)f |K>]>ulation. In 
westarn countries the piofession and tendencies of mind detertnine the 
parties, but in India profession alone determines the party. For 
example, the higher caste llindus w ho are not allowed to touch a plougli 
have gT 0 Uf)ed themselves into one c lass while theii less fartunate com- 
patriots t»rt>fe»sing the sjime religion but loUowing the [mrsuit of 
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liilK>ur ipbo are called Nama»udra«, forai a separate group. These 
two claas4>» can be safely des<*ril>ed as eapiii^lists and labourers, (la 
the other hand Muhunimadaris can lie safely described aa lalKjuring 
agriculturists with few excepiiorih here and there. A higVi class 
Hindu whom 1 havt* desciilied as a capiialist can uuder uo circuju- 
sUiiices rej>r<^S€*iit the agriculturists and the lalKiurers iu the (h)uncii 
and look after their interest, as we have found to our |niinful regret 
that the high (lass Hindus now in ('ouueil have voted against the 
iriteieHt of the agricidturists in tiie last session of tlu^ Bengal Legis» 
lative ('ouihH when the Btojgal T<*iiaiMry Bill was disi ussed. So if 
real representati ves are to he c lnisioi they must In* <dH>sen from eaeb 
class and t lo^ flis]K>sal of evauv *pu>stio!i in the (’ounci! hy majority 
can Im* thought of onlv when (he tlifferent jiarties and interests have 
sent their true i<'}>iesentatives in the (*oun< il. Ft>i this }an}H)se 
Hindu lahouriu.s should get sej>arate represcntati<jn as in tin* case 
of Muhainmadans ami the nuinlier of nuunla^rs to lie electeti hy them 
for the (N)uncil shniihi lie |n<>|Kirtionate to ihinr nunu^riial strength, 
it inuy lie argoied that in J^'ngland the joint eho torate is ( (iMsidei>?d 
a good imMlivim for el(*(ting meinliers of diiVeitoit intt'iois nnd no 
.separate elect4>ra1e is lU'cessaiN the!'<c I'he reply can at once 
found in tin* numher nt literates among the {vojMilation in Kngland, 
W’hieh is ahout ltd per cent, while in India it is not imue than 7 per 
cent. 

8. Fifianoe. — As long as tlie (tovernment is divided into two sejiarate 
sections transftoied and ?Hufegua rded- finam a* n f 1 vN < t se< tion> 

iiiUMt Ih? separatic < )ne <d the Ministers .sloitild la* in ( harge of trails- 
iVi red flnaio «* and an oHiciai >houhl he in chai g-e oi safegnas ded finama*. 

Ih FrailOhiSO* — The Neluu ffeport demands adult fnimdiise for the 
wdndt* of India, rins stnons to he a little prciuatuia^; thost* that are in 
the huVvit <>( tc\eicisHig liie privih^ge td volitig shouhl he granted the 
right of voting in (’ouioil elections und the franchise should be 
extended to the eha tors in union boiirds. 
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Financial Raquiramants af Bengal. 

{Vute |nim^^ni|»l» ? »hi jiage 'JOfr) 

The* chajiter entitU^d Th*‘ Fiiuuirial Position in 
Part f of the Kefiort revit'^ved the finaiu ial history of 
aiol the effect of the last tiiuuicial settlement frton the 
(if the Jfefonns u[> to This note examine 

tinancial jmsifion and future prosjiects. 

2. Present financial position. The iinam iui position 

as presentiMl to the l.e^islative ('ouncil and as rev 
infoitnation availntih* is as follows: 


Rm. 

lUs eiptw on rt^venoc Hceoum 
K«*roverK*s of pr^n ireoHl Ioumtih ^ 

Interewf on Fttinine fnsuraie e Fund 


J 0,1*4, 1 IJHMi 
45,0(«i 


Add — Interent on fixed def>tji*il of 50 
for one year from l»l Ajinl 11I2S »< 'if 
l>ef (Tent. 1.37, Wm). 

Add —Refund of intensU of» «iec</unt of 
ChittAgong Port l.o«in. < 7 iitt 4 ig*>ng, liAving 
been deiduml ii niiiior fK>rl - 

7.0<K> \ 

t»«.000 I 
m,<m) 


102^ U 
l»26.2J7 
m i 2$ 


HenKJil tb 
the province 
introduction 
s the pK^senl 

id Bengal Hi 
isimI on late?*! 

2,sa»ss,eoo 

1 1 .05,44>(MK) 


l,79.<KXt 


Totftl 


iMi.i7,eai 
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lU. 

I1,IM2,000 

e.25,0<>0 

HO, 000 

— il. 62,55, <H)0. 

1.6H.0(M> 

1 




11,55,40,000 

Dedut'i — 

lnt4?refit on Chitt^Agong Port , . HO.OO^t 

SavingM uiwlcr “ 27- Port« ftnd FitoUkgt; 12,(KH) 

on acecnint of tiw* dm^Uirat ion of Chiitii- 
gong ifcM a major |»/>rt . 

OH.Ot'H) 


lotal .... 11,54,61.000 


Expenditui^e on reventie 

Hepaynawnt of k»ana taken frtwm Central iio- 
vem0jk«mt. 

Payittetd of toan« by k^eal Government 
Farnirte Inauranee Fund 

E«j>en<litur»? on aeeotinl <if atipplemeritary 

graata.t 

Add Publti‘ Works Ik*paii»iwitl esmblish- 

ment umler ' 00 Oivit W<irka.” 

T<h> 1« anti l*ia.nt iirMler ‘ tVO CjviJ Works.” 
Hliampukur |>oiiee'«tati»:ni under " 60 Civii 
Works.” 


Kstiiiiateii reveiuu* ifieiiulmg ofjeuiug balance 
,, ex|iefiditure 

,, cloamg l>alant*e 


13.20.47.000 

11.04.51.000 
1.74,06.000 


The whole ol this ]♦alajo e is u<d a free lialance. I he loUowuig 
items of nou-ii‘( ut j i Hg ex|H'iHlituie totalling R&. 5Bf33|0dO are eur- 

inarketi for lan post s to whtrh < n»\ ei iiMieiit are ( oiiunil tofl : 


Hs. 

Fhioum' IrwturarH'e K»n»«l 

Deprecmtion Fund for tbofniment 1 ,56d,H>0 

l>tM*t‘a l auvt*rHity Moik »i» Hull 

HhatjairH sewerage iukI wafer supplv m< heme 

C^akuitta Bndgf-s, mugbly . . 

Mtslifal st‘)uH>ls ill disfru tM Gk‘rltam|K>re, Bansal. .iHlpatguro 10,22, tWMi 

Chjftagong) 

AgricuMurat tsbicafitm in fWH'Oiuiary aciu»olH 

Soatltghi ami (iangaktmli l>niu»ag«' Scheme 7,b4,iKM> 

PayiTient to t Jtn crnna'nt of Intlin of value r*f < ant4>riiiif*nt lantis 2,23,(KK> 

and htnkimgH at Dacca. 

Total , . . , 56, 33, Of H i 



It* 


• A)» to thf i'otmcM 

JUm Provknrl*! r<witrUnUU>ii 

:v4,4T.tS.H# 


P«}ruu« |V'4»c*’ 

4 .f'ScfSS'f 


V ^N'-Phnaw'tlor. ‘ aicuuti fancrstiy 

1 ; xmi 


— 




t 1 ) U tlO 


t kmintav 

1 

.fail Wiijdrflk* pmy 


F(i41<s! Ofteer*’ p«> . . 


T<M 
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The «fcl>ove »um of 56,3^)»00() will »ot be expetided in one year, 
but with the exception of the Famine Insumnee and Depreciation 
Funds?, the other sunis? will have to be jmid within the next few year?#. 
The “ free balance *' therefore NtaiuD at Kh. l J8d>d,i)0P which i^ 
reiy near the ininiiiiuin working balaioe for the [noviiue, lix,. one 
vrore. The halancesi had to tlrawii on this year in i>t<lei ti» priHluee 
t^t|uilii>rinin and, in view of the faet .shown Ixdow that nornial revenue 
is not up to lUirniat ex^MOidilure, tin* 4lefdetif»n of the iKilanccs cannot 
\h» avoided exc'ept by a Iarg*e increase td revenue. 

;L NlHtnal Revenue. — The actual revenue in was 

Us, 10.51ht»4dt00 and in Ht27-2H was Us. lO.HfhtlOJHMl. 

The estiinaterl revenue in is- - 

}U. 

(1) &» pre»€ nUsl to the* Couaril . , I ! .05,44»(SH» 

(2) on fixed deposit of 5U lakhs from April ia2vS to LMH.iMMi 

March 1029. 

(3) refund f.»f inUTcst on Chittagong f\>rt Loan . . I.TlCiSSi 

Total 

Ittons i **? » and ( d ) are abnormal receipts and uthci iilin<irinai 
let eipfs are Us, »»n account of recovery of surv«‘v uud scith** 

nrent costs, and Us. S4JHMI unde} XF K\ t ruordinarv lecejjds oii 
account rd tin* sule-prot eeds of (ioverninent land at l*urai>axar. 
Dedin fin^^ thcsi*. vs htch total Us. M.tH .(KHl. tie* iioi iiial annual tevenuc 
of the lU'osiiM'e is tvstiinatrMl at Rs« lOtMfSOfOOO* 

I. Most of (he revt'iiue is <h*iivo4l from f.and U<*x<'nue, J\\< me and 
Stain|»s, vv ho h Iretwfu^n them pnalvn i* alnoit S2 jsu rent, ot (tie total 
revenue, t if tin* ofht»r sources of i«‘vonur, Iwirests, Itcgrisl rat ion and 


Scheiiuled Taxes are the 
three years are — 

most important 

ddic ti#.nire« 

for t(ie 


1926. 27. 
(actual*). 

1927.2H 

(actuals). 

I92HC29 
■;csti mate >, 


Hft. 

lU. 


l.«imd HevefiVie 

Excise 

HtanrifMi 

Feirati*' 

Hegijil.rtttKiii 

Hehedulcci Taxea 

:i.3Lfi0dMiKi 

3l.24yx>0 

3i<.5t:iyNxr 

16,91, <K»n 

3, 1.VjrciMHi 
2.24.333XHi 
3.47,»6,0fr0 
33,B3.00U 
♦Od73X»U 

19.46 yam 

:L22ykM«M} 

2,29yMfyaK) 

a.fjfiymyKaf 

35yk»yKM) 

4(>.50,00U 

t8yac<axi 

Total 

9,54,6n,fXM> 

9.66.77 y MSI 

roym,5uyKM> 


Note, " The figtiren of Land lUtrenae mtlade other itemit. For eoinpariMm auih 
th« figurea for 1925-26 given in Fart I, paragraph S7, the %ur4^ for 1926-27, 
1927-28 and 1928-29 are Ra. 2,87,0FOOt>. R# 2,88,49,000 and Ra, 2,88,50,000 
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The 6xi»ieiice of the [>etiiiaiient eeitlemeut preveritis land revenue 
from bifing an ex|Minding leoirve of revenue. The comparatively small 
increase that has tukioi pUu*e i« derived from (ioverirmeut estates and 
the smail temjairjirilv nettled areas. In the 192H-20 entiiuate, there are 
abnoririal i*eceif>is of alH>ut IIh. odMldKM) on ai‘f ount of recoveries of sur« 
vey and nett lenient eosts. lit excim-. inatteiM the ijoliey of (Government 
is to that no iin reoBe in i oiisumpiion of intoxicating ai ticles is 
mitteii inerelv i«»r the sake of ie\cime and is <lirec<ed towards Hecuring 
a MiiriiiiMiiii ol loiisiunjition with a inaxiuiinn of revetine. Excise 
revenue is lh**retore limited }»v tliese « onHideral ions. The f orest income 
is e\fKUt«iing» iHit is c cunparati vely small. 

SUiiifNif RegistraticNfi and Sehadtilad Tax0s.~llte Imal (h>vern< 

ment inii>oHe<l adthtHHial taxatifui under these heads ainl the exc*vss of 
leceiptn in 1927*2+'^ «ivci tlie roreipts hofore tlie additioual ta\i*ti<»n wuis 
iinfHised was— 

Kh. 

Stiini|»s :4.n4.»M>0 

lO'gistmtion . I t,'iL\nno 

SchftiuUsl Tttxe« . 

. l.07.S2.OiM> 

The average extiNs for the d years l92o-2<i. 192ti'2T anti |92T«28 
wun Hs. i .fMh(J4,tMH), Thus it apfs^ars tliat out ttf tht* normal revenue 
t»f RsS. M),J>9d»th90it over tme < rore mav he assigru'd unci nlv to tire 
tuxatitm if!i{n»setl h\ the liHiil (iover iinient sno t’ th** litdonus. Exist- 
ing sovnees of revruun* have thus heeii c\|>!oifed ami under [ut*sent 
aiTaugements there is hith* or no ho|H‘ of further t‘Xpansion. 

5. Harmal expenditure. As stalini m paragraph 2. the estnualeil 
ex[»tMidit uie tins year is Hs, 1 1 ,54 ,al l‘‘ro!u this amount abnormal 

items totalling Rs« 27|85t000 have to Im‘ eliimnaterl as follows : - 

KxiS fW I o\ <*r the iiommt 

at Hs. \ t iK'l ufi II > g ♦ op#‘rfil I VI- 

kmnsV 

itfi. Hu. 

Ituitgi’l . 7,aa,l>0*> 

• Xoritirtl . , 2.4/ik.0rw'» 

5,5O,0iK» 

lUmn O' (liilfagtHiw Part . . . . , . rt, 75,000 

imder Irrtgation awr tfi«» tuiriinil of 

Bi*. 

Working I . 

15 . I5.aS,0(k> 

16 . . 2.45.000 

36,0:,i>0Ct 

. $4.00,000 

J,e7,000 
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R*. 

Ex:c«ft« tmder 41 — Civil Work* '' ov#r th« 

normai of R*. 1»00,00«(KK> ~ 

41 Civil Work* " . * . . 1,02,0^1^000 

m Civil Work#i *’ — 

fU 

13*000 V 
I, ! f 

Lr.^* NUniiHl . 

iSf>ttcuii OfrK'4'i , rtnO hi« MnO (imvlud .... 

ing K«. IjMWi i(»r hill allow ain't'). 

Olio kIm'+t If'g arid • non' for Xnravitogno] 

Dockyard. 

Kxee«« tuidiM 43 F'nnuin* Krh«d ' uwr 
the nonntti i»w iog lo unusual «;;’rjniiUoral 
riiatreai*. 

Abriorma} cxpr^nditvio under jiurvov rtOAl 

f^fOt k‘in*’ivt 




A,02.(KM» 

3r»,ooo 


1^,000 


iMIdXH) 

.•S.OO.CKH) 

27,86,000 


1 ho iMUJital annual ox {Hunlit uro tlu^^ yoar thorof^ue antountM to 

Hh. 


I l,54.6ldMH» 
i;7.863MH» 


ii,2«,ie,ooo 


Thi>< IN tbo uiiKMint ntMi ^^aiy Ini iiojfoMnnig^ tho oxinting^ oolinmv 
fuiu tjoii.s of <fovonnu<*nt in >*jnU‘ uf thv i<d lofo hiufnt> ofTorfiMl hoiiio 
yoaiM afro. 

f>. Retrefiehffient in Expenditure* —'riio lunlgid r^tuiniti* for 

Nhowtul a <lofi« it botvwrn inroniv aiol r \|MUHlit in a* of 
Its, 2,0H,0(biHHK This wiis to la* mot i»\ <lrav\ing on the halanros, hui 
in ordiT to inuintain sojvoio \ in fntina\ th** ( iuvorrniM'nt of Hvngral 
hail to mill to nxfwuniit urn as widl as taxation. I’ho oxiM'n- 

clituro of all tlojiiu tinvnts was i losoly nxainUMul anti orthos worn issuod 
in Ortolior 1921 lo offovt s|>fu ifit hmtoits iotallinf^r 45,21b<HH» 

during: 11121-22 and Ks. MlM'TlMMi duriiifr ihn folhiwing yoai and to 
the sirirtest eronoiny in all direct ions. Thoufrli tbere whs a 
very siihsfanlial tlernuisr' in it*reif>ts in Hi21-22 tint* to <be generul 
dullness of tradf* and in part to a tliHlnrlKHl yKilitioal mitmium, ih^ 
measures td retront hin«*nl retlureti the debt it to Rh. 1 .7(1,58. OtWh Froti* 
the followingr year the ((oveintnent of India waived for three ytmri* 
tlie provineial eon tri hot ion of Its. lakhs. The three taxHtioTi hilU 
became law and it was hojw^d that the defidt would be wiped otiv. 
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LttUn* ill ihi* >ear it became evident that the liddiiional revenue would 
not \m up to exjxH'tatioiui and further retrenchment was found to be 
inevitalik*. The exjK*nditure of all departments wm again examined; 
ecfuioiuy was enforceii and Hjiecific retrenchments amounting to 
Ks. 1S,89,(H)0 were ordeie<b The result was that, as against an enti- 
maled extiendit uie from revenue of Ks. 1 0d>8, 74, (KXJ, the actual (*xjM‘n- 
diture wan kepi diiwn to Hs. 9»f)9,2'4f,lKK) in lf)22-2d. Meanwhile a 
HelieiHhmenI (‘oinmiltee had Ihhui apjaunled and in addition to the 
almve lent lift ier»8 of eX|K»mliture enforceil ladore the Ittjtreiiehineiil 
(’erainitiee tefMHled, (ioveriinieiil , alter conHidering the reroininenda- 
t ions id I lie ( ’oinmittee issued orders whieh effected a retrenehmf»rit of 
Hh. on the fe^^erved side and Hs, ll,dl,(HH) on the transterred 

side np to the i lose of llie finaneial year It w’as calculated 

that the* ultimate retiem hinent, when full effect wa« given to th«?se 
orders, w as lis. (reserveil ) and Hs. I5.f»H,()0tt < transferred I 

or a total ol Hs, dT^ottdKtO. 

Kx|>fMidi tun* troin revenue continued to la* restricted during ]9‘J3-?4 
and w 1 hm» the figures wfre Hs. 9,77dt5dHH) and Its. 9.7t’o 1 sIdMKt, 

resjMutively * From 1925-2ti the provincial contribution was again 
remit toil and n‘gist j at ion fees were raised from 1st dune 192o, From 
tht* balances thus act umuIatiMi l>y economy, rtU rtMo hment , lulditional 
taxation ami iht* leinisston of the provincial contribution, exfxvnditure 
on a limited st ab*, mainly of a non-r«*curring nature, has Imui possible 
only in the last three years aiul most of it has been retjuirtMl to keep 
pate with muuiai growth. In estimating the restriction of exjKMiditure 
it has to Im* icnuMulw'red that it has lH*eu enforced in spite t»f the 
imreased < ost of the .servites since the initiation of the Heforms. 
Fconomic conditions following the war led to a revision of the einolu- 
ments (d the services, both su|H>rior and inferior, and mmh of this 
increased ex[HMulitute was not under the control of the local (tovern- 
lueiit. I/arger ivxjHUulit ure on this soiaiunt had to Ik» imurred during 
19*dl*‘^^2 anil the <‘xtent of the inc-rease since then under eertain heads 
is shown in the following table:- — 



mil .22. 

1926-27. 

IncrwMie. 


fin. 



P«y ol ofll won 

Pay of efftftblwliittoni 

13ft»I«.000 
2,5«, 48,000 

1.94.03.000 

2.96.03.000 
2,80,000 

6.87.000 
38,66,000 

2.80.000 

Tolwl 

4,44,64,000 

4,91,86,000 

47,22.000 


Expenditure on development bwa had to be restricted in order to 
meet the above liabiliitee. 
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7. LiilliliiiM.— To tin- fi,,nux* of K#. of normal ciiuiuhI 

fcXjxJiiditvire #^hown ia pamgiaph 5 have avUled the aiinimlly reour- 
nng liabilities which attai h to the exislia^r iu tivities o< (loveniment* 
These liabilities total}in|r §ts* 33,88,000 an* as ftfllows : — 


Hts'urriiig rhi4rjiii*?4 MtHiu al (.Tate*^c 

Hi»wrah 

L»MVt» t hargtsi f)fi DaimMtnr ( 'ntutl 

(Hfn imJ U‘st4 4^\ ■ 

5^,-1 1 on Hh. ,73.4 I ,*H«» 

fit 5 ri'fit. (ltU‘|mv nieni v%in fn»m 

lfl34. Hv tiiat cArml v%iii U* pro 

finrtiv t*. Th«' Jv>An ih n'payjibir in bo 
lA>an rhiir^.’ow f^ir nhaitiUvr on Us. 

23,50,lHHl lit r*| fx'rf'ont. f Hoojjh 
Hi#. K*sh <‘Xfxt‘iHiftiin* in l5^27'2S, 

»i#v. 2,<K».(HKJ U«. 23,5b.<HMT.i ('riM- 

loan tH ropayahjo in vt^arH.) 

Maintf^i'^inoo of Connt il ( luonlKT (rou>fhly^ 
Loan rhartioH on Hally BrnJuf e*<pmttxl |»sy 
nnMit nn H loan of Hh, 3i).23.rHiM> at aj 
(H't i'vtit. ropav fiblo tij 50 vtairn). 

Ivoan on iiakroswaf irngation |>r«» 

jort (Hh. nt 5 jht I'toit. for 15 

V'ears i , 

Ktn liiion of pay oj Kantf rn KrontnT HiHoh 
P nbln- IL'aJfit <triij:afiiH<ition 
Aj^ru'ull oral tHlnt-ation irt HOf ^natur^ 

LhvHir al inHtrurtn»it in {*«'hi*olH , . 

Ifnjn’osa iMonl of tlif' pay of poUr<* t ons;tahKv» 
hf'ivi tonatHlilfH aii<l acrKeanta, 
lnij>rt>\ otin'Ml of I hr pay t)l jail wanlrrH 
Hon iHion of pay <*f Minliral ( Vrjk-yrr HtalT 


Hs 

2 ^t> 7 .ooo 


L 345 MM'l 


5 e 3 HH) 


47 , OOP 


T 5 X»,inM» 

5 P.iHS> 

12 . Hh»wai 

H 4,000 
1 


Ha. 


3 $,$$»OO 0 


Most oi this e\ jM*u<i 1 1 ui e tuis to la* mot from iiovi yi*:ny # //., the 
iuereasevi pay oi the jhiIioo aiol jail \%anlors w.ih simelioiHol trom Ih* 
Noveiniter this year arul tin* hill (*Me< < oi the inerm'^r’ will i,ill on mvxl 
year's buflf^ret. in euit lilat tfio tjormnl annual e\ uro a fi^raie 
of ] rrore ha** been taken in re>.|H*('t of l*nl>!i‘ Work*^. 1 hi^ normal 
Was tixerl yearn ap» ami »m» lonijfei rr*piesonLs af fual nes es^^hies. 
Aftual exja^miiture has been hii^her tor some years ami tin' uverag**? 
inerease fm' the last 4 years has (K‘en IN. fk7 1,(MHL rherelore 
\Ib. fbKidKHi should l>e added to the aimmil norma! reqiiireineiiis of thiji 
l)ep«irtment . The total exfamdituie whieh Iras to be ineurred t<» {>er- 
forin the ordinary rliities of (ioverurneiit on the existing seaie is 
therefore — 

Its. 

I K2f»»bb/irio 

9jzjm 
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The aormal reTefiue ha already calculated in paragraph 3 i» 
lli. 10f8B,W«M0» The excem of annual expenditare over annual 
revenue i» therefore Rs. TOfWfOOOf to which has to be added the gum 
of Rt« SSfSS^OOO mentioned in fnirugrapb 2 re}>resenting the non* 
recurring commitments of (fovernmeiit, expenditure t>n most of which 
in obligaitu V in the next 2 or 3 years. 

H. Future flMCli* — In the first place there are projects which have 
l>eeii worketl out in detail and have retcivtul the administrative approval 


of (iovernTuent. S<duMluh*s of «iu*h 

schemes have 

Ix^en pn^pared 

ac<’onliiig to the juescrilKol practici* for 

the i‘on si deration of Ooverti- 

merit when it comes 

to frame the budget for next year. 

The estimated cost 

of these schemes is as follows : — 



Rerurhiac- 

Non 'mrurring. 

Total 


Ru. 

Hm. 

Rs. 

I>ep«.rtm<*ntiil nobefnes 
Civil Workii 

2I,24,(¥«> 

46.S2,tXH» 

57,o6,(KM> 

i 1 ) Mfijor work* 


.17,69,000'^ 



> 


(2) Minor w<irk« 



M3,f»4.C¥¥^ 

9. (tthei schemes 

which have Ummi s 

imilarly worke< 

1 roll and have 

bee n a d m i n i st ru t i vel > 

ii|>proved aiol are 

awaiting funds 

are estimated 

to cost as follows: — 

R4‘vijrMii^. 

N<»ri*nf*fiirriiiif, 




Hh. 

iu 

( '»vil VVorku 

U.36.<MX» 

30.a4,<K¥) 


( 1 ) Miijitr workin 


!,48,79.mMr{ 

C7(MU.fX¥» 

(2) Minor vii»rk«i 


2I.H8*«¥M> J 



2/2t,57.ow 


The total of the above two sets of schemes is 

fill. 

IJ3»g4,000 

2 * 21 , 67.000 


The distrib^ition of these projects lietween departments of Oovern- 
ment ig shown in Statements II to IV* This estimate of about 3 croree 
and S5 lakhs, of which Ri« SigMfOOO represent annually recurring 
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expenditure, is not a g^uess of indelinite nwjturemenls. The scheme!* 
have all been prepared with reference to definitely tnscertained needs 
and have beim scriitiiiiHed tmd finally approved by the administrathe 
and Finance DepartmentH. They are not all of iwent growth; many of 
them would hav*e l>eeti given effiH't to if the prov^ince had been given 
adeipiale res<»ni<;eH during the hr^t j^even yeutv and rt'prescnl only a 
|K>rtion <d the leeway whith iet|iiires to Ih» made up a-- a result of the 
fi naiH'ia 1 set t le me n f made i n 1 !>2 1 , 

10. In adrlition to the Hcheiiies \vhi( h have rei toverl < on eminent^ 
approval after evamiuatioii. there are many pn>jet ts win* h have been 
pTejMiie<l by (ioveiroueut or heads nf tlejmrtuuMits ;iad an' under 
consideration, including building pri>je< t^, [(u \v1m« h ostunates Irave 

l)eeri framed but whirh have not yet passed through the stage <d 
adini nist rat i ve a|ipiovu{. I’he estimates for these are t tc/ Stalr'inents 
V and VI) ~- 


DepartnieritAl ftclieme* 
Civil Works . . 


Recurring 

Non resHirring. 

Toi#l, 

Hi. 

!U 

n«. 

I.5a,fi2,000 


2.tt6,O»,000 


7.25,74,000 

7,25.74,0CX> 


Tcitnl 



The total for scheines ai tualh approved and umler examinatum 
is thus — 

a.as.fli.iMHi 

13,17,33,000 (#«« 8l«0»mcnt 1 ) 

of wduch Rs« tfft 5 f 42|000 is for annually hm urring evpMulmue 

There are also other lines of dcvadopiiHUit . for who h oven rough 
estiinaies art* rn>t |«»ssible at |U‘esent. llif more unptiitant rd which 
are the develojunent of agrifiilture in iMcorthince with the recom- 
mendations «tf the R<»yal {'oiiimission. the eradication of water 
hyacinth and the develoimient of industries, all of which will involve 
large ex |>e n d i iu re . 

11 . To sum up, normal exfsfujdituic hns overtaken normal revenue, 
which is not of an exptJiuling nature, and Bengal is m>w living c»n its 
balances, which have Iwen built iij* from reirern hinerii, restriction of 
new expenditure and additional provincial taxatium Annual revenue 
is in deficit to the extent of fit* TOyMfOOO and there are r?ommitmenls 
of ncm-recunring ex|MMiditure amounting to fit. MySSyOM, most cf 
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whk^h hav<? k> 1 ms within two or three year*. Schemes fonnu* 

luteal and approved to meet eh‘iiieiitiiry liceds on recognised lines are 
©stiinated to cost Rt» 3t35f51|0Mt of which a mm of Hi* SS|6OfO0O is 
of an annually recurring nature. Including projects under examination 
for future develojiment, the kdal estimate is over 13 OTIMW of rupees, of 
which nearly Z Cmm arc for antmallv reeumng exjienditure. Ooa- 
sidering that thin estiiuute represenlH ♦*xf>eiiditure much of which 
loighi k> have tM*eiJ incumHl in the last seven years, and that a certain 
{Ko tiori ot i*t vn j mg cxiMMaliturc in iiitked witli the annually recur- 

ring evjMMeiit uriN tin* conihisioii is rejuhed that uu aihlilionul income 
of at least 3 orOfOS of rupees is neecHsary to enable the proviiu*e to meet 
its existing liabilities and to carry mi the administiatioii in the 
ininHuliate future. 

12, PropOMd SOiirOM of additional roventio. — 1 he industnal wealth 
of the jirovinee is reflected in the incoint‘-tax piid by its inhabikmts 
and one of its most valuable agricultural prodru Is is jtite. It is from 
these two sources, w here thf* taxalile cajracitv of the proviiKe is largely 
conre 111 rated, that Tleiigal slmuhl derive the additional levemie it 
requires. 

lfl0OttlO*tRX. — The ( lover mneiil of India receive from Bengal rmire 
revenue in the form of iii<‘mne-lax than from smv other pn>vince. An 
analysis f>f income-tax asseHsinents was made in 1920 at the instance 
of the Finance Uelatifuis ( om in it tei* <iiul showed that over th) jh*i' < ent. 
of the iiK’Oine-tax collected in ('abutta came solely from Hengul. 
Bui the province receives no share id the* exjKUiding revenin*s derived 
from the development of indnstry within its iMirders. H is suggexsted 
that there shc»u!d b<* an ullociition of inccuue-tax Isiscd in stJine jux^- 
portion or other of the total inc cime-tax cadlec ted cu* of the total assessed 
incomes in the privinces. By way of illustration the following tabb%.s 
arc given to show the ammuits whieh would have been derived frr»m 
an allfM'ation of onc» anna In the rujK^e on the assessed incomes and 
incoTne-tjix collected in Bengal dtiring the last few years: - 


Inaoma-tax. 


Year. 

Amcitmmi ineome 
in 

Whst ontt in 

tli» rupee an ihi« 
wouki ftmottnr in. 



Bs, 

mi 2$ 

47,56,94,000 

2,97.24,000 


40,65,90,000 

3,10,37,000 

19^24*25 

47,13.61,000 

2,04,60,000 

i9un 

51,29,35,000 

3,20,56,000 


40,4O,9tOOO 

3,06.61,000 








ActiMil of inoomo-tmx in Bongia. 


! 

j 

YfMir. 1 

' 1 

1 

1 

Irif^omctAx, 

8u|>i*r 

1 

'r<»t4sf 1 . j 

What <m» dunii 
in tlw rwpfw on 
t bift wfnibl 
nmotiiiit to. 


Bh. 


1 

fU 1 

Uh 

1923 24 , . i 

2,44,47,0<6> 

2,5S,6H.<K6» 

6.03,l5.tKH* 


19:24 25 

3,:i0.42,O<H) 

2.24J7.<SK» 

5,54/>9,nO<* [ 

34.tuymH» 

1925-26 

:i,4i,:2.uiH> 

2.r>KH7,<MM» 

j A'i,9a,59.<HMl > 

:t7, 

1926 27 .. 1 

1 

:j.24,49.fSMt 

2.45.4a,0f»n 

1 

5.69,H9,»MM» ! 

i 



Jtito* — The yield nf the ex|H»rt duty <»n jute for the five yeai\*i 

in giveu in the following table: 


Export duty on juto in Bongal. 


1 Ywir. 

Haw. 


T<Uwl. 

! 

i 


ii». 

lU. 

lU 

) 

1 

m22-23 

1,43.553SMI 


a,25,U5.«HM» 

Fi^ran«H iftkoit fr*»ni tho ! 

1923-24 


l,tMy63.(MN> 

3,51,4:M^t6> 

FifiaiKf* and Kcvoiow* 1 -< 

1924 25 

i H6:b79dKM) 

2,06,9H.fHM» 

3.7U,773S>(» 

HCf'cmiifi* of tfic < iov orti- | 

191\5.26 

l.5«,2n.(M>n 

2,<iT.79,»HKi 1 

:r63,99.mw? 

in*»Ti! of fiaiiH. ' 

■ 192627 i 

i,6s,:i6.nfM> 

2, 26, 7 7, (MM 1 i 

3.s9J3.fMiK> 


Almost the whoh' <»f the jute «io|> is grown tn Hengal. )»ut its 
reveiiiio ju’otiucing value ih enjoviMl hy the (boernmetM <d India. 
Tho Fiseal ( '‘ommission on |»age ItWI of then* ie|Ntrt st.iiiMl that ' some 
IMirtion, if not the whole, of uti exjMMi duty f:dls on tlie home |*r(o 
dueer ; again the Indian raxalion Hnquir> (Niinmittee in para- 
graph Ii)(> of their rejKiri say as regards the dut> on jute, “ the urtiele 
upon which it is imjTosed is a true montipoly, ’’ and thefi latro* on * in 
(if the niouo|K>li*»tic churarter ot the jinMlurt, there exists a 
pi»>ssibili ty that in certain conditiruis of the trade a jiortion of tho 
uxport duty may fall on the producer. For this reason a consider* 
able increase in the rate of fluty involves the likeJihrMul of differentinl 
taxation on the inhabitants of Bengal/’ In |Kiragraph 5(18 of their 
report the Taxation Enquiry Cfmimittee of l!>24-2o were of the 
following opinion ; — 

Consumption taxes, both customs and excises, are nlmoat 
universally linfierial, the reason lying jmrtly in thu 
difiicislty of tracing incidence and partly in the fact that 
the general coniro! of the inter-State trade is one of tha 
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mmi inEiportant oi the Imperial fanetiona. Though reatric- 
lion of eonsomption i» aometimea a State affair, at any 
rate in the firat inatance, India differa from most of the 
world in making restrictive excises a source of State 
revenue/' 


Neither of the n^asons adduced in this isiragraph applies ii. an export 
duty on jute. There is ihi ditiiculiv in this jKirticular instancse of 
tracing in< iilem e, and the general control of inter-State trade does 
not entfu* into the question any more when the duty on jute is an 
excise duty than it (Uh^h when it in an expt)ri duty. There is nothing 
in the giujenil |o i in i pies as regards camsumption taxes to prevent iti 
this t)arlicular case an t^xcise <liity *m jute Ixnng a |m>vin(’ial sour<‘e 
of revenue. 

In vi<‘\v of the condition of BeiigaTH tiuances and the fat t that the 
jute crop is juactically a in<»iiojK)ly of Bengal and one of its most 
vahiahle agricultunil {products, it in suggestcMl that, if the (toverri- 
meni of India ado}>t a jK)lic y of uV>olishing the jute exjH»rt tax, the 
Oovernincnt of Bengal should he einjniwered to imjnme excise duties 
on jute, as fumts art* reciuiied, u]> to a inaxitnutn c»f the j>reseiit exj>ort 
duty. If the (lovernnouit of India are not in a jxisition to alM>lish 
the duty, the (Jovernnomt of Bengal are strongly of cipinion 

that the duty should In* redutaHl aiol that, hy the ameudiuent of the 
Scheduled Taxe.s Rules where necessary, fH>w'er should Ik* given tc* 
the Lot ul (foverninent to raise revenue from jute. 

The additional annual revenue of *1 crores of ru|K?es required hy 
the (rovernment of Beng;il to carry on the administration of the pro- 
vinre can justly Ih* claimed from the iilnive two sources. 


STATEMENT I. 

Abstract af raquiramefits* 


iMpa rtm en tal Srh rm c.t . 



Hoeurrifig. 

Non- 

rtKniiring. 

Totnl. 

i 

FU. 

H*. 

i 

1 Bn. 

(1) Schevaefi in for 1929-30 

2143.718 

43.82,022 

«7.05.740 

(2) (Hlier nehenMNH ftdminktjrstivcily 

unproved not inetuded in 

(3) under eonjaderntiott or in j 
cs^ntemplKt km , 

14.36,510 

3643,878 

50.90,191 

1.59.61.«33 

1.08,28,048 

2,68,07.888 

Total 

lUAhm 

1 

1,88,61,743 

3.84,03, 6W 
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Oi«il Woriis. 


Nou •twurrmg. 

Hu. 


(i) 8i!hc»ixM« soWtAKi ftw im'lwiion in iiclMHltik«« 

a2«i.34* 

(Mujor works i 
(Minor works f 

(2) Other MtlixunuiirHtivf^fy (not 

iiK^luckMl in Mr^^MwiuUw up tA> 30th 8<»pterni>(*r 

».4H.7g 044 


(3) Beliemes eouttMiered dkMurftbie 

7.25.74,321 


(4) Minor works aAimmistratively iiipprt>v«A<t 

2i.H7.5*H* 


'I'otwi 

9.43.2H.405 


Qrmud tot4it 

I3.27.:t2.‘»04 


or, JNsy, 

l3.27,33.i>*H> 



STATEMENT II. 

A<linmistratjv«ly approved schomM, other than Civil Works, 
not included in 1929^ schedules. 


\frtjor 

N i >11 

UtMtij riiiii'. 



rfH'Umnji^. 






Hi*. 


H>« 

7>- ICovfinoo 

H(h056 

^ h.OlNI 



i \»3,006 

1,73,056 

tV -KxCiHtA 

. . 


3,tMM» 

26 — Folir4»» 

42.221 

3.47, H3ti 

3.tM>.057 

31 — Hciut'wtioti 

33.46,57 1 

(1.26.743 ' 

42.73.314 

32-^ Modiiml 

( 

i . . - . ; 

2o.(NH* f 

26.00f» 

33~ >Fubhc Heeith 

1 hO.OtWi 1 


KO.tXMi 

34 — AijTiculture 

30,Jlt2 1 

1 2;thiH i 

43,160 

35— Indusineii 

74,636 1 

26.»66 ! 

1 J.0 1,604 

ToUi 

36,53,676 

H.36,5i5 





or. AAV, 



i 

i 

50,tx>,00t) 




tTATtHtHT III 


41.— Civil Works odministratively approved. 


Major Work* not included in l920-3f/ schedules. 


Major KamiA. 

Non 

raciimng. 

Hocmnrtng. 

Total. 


Ka. 

Ra, 

Ra. 


1.68,250 


1.68.250 

RegiAtratkm 

5,25.512 


5,25,512 

Irrigation 

»,62,4I3 


9,62,413 

OonontI AdminiAimtion 

Il.U.HOtt 


n,i4,8m* 

Adrninistrfiiion of Juatiot* 

14,66,66a 


14,66.663 

JailA 

tw.aw* 


96,260 


49,56,540 


49,56,540 

l*kiuc«tioji . . 

12.84,110 


1 12,84.110 

Mtvitcal 

20,22,199 


20.22,199 

Agriculture* 

2,69,895 


I 2,69.895 

InduAtricNi 

2,60,400 


2,60,418) 

t'lvil Workw 

14,98,376 


14,98,376 

FoitMitA 

57,311 


57.311 

Exeludati arva 

1,95,306 


1.95.306 

Total 

1.48.78,044 
or, sav, 
1,48,79,000 

1 

i 

1.4H,78.(H4 

or, AAV, 

1.48,79.()O0 


STATEMENT IV. 

41. — Civil Works administratively approved. 


Minor Works. 


Major ht>a<lH. 

Non ‘ 

rfMMirrifJi?. 

lO^ciirrijig. 

Total. 


Ra. 

Ha. 

K» 

Exciac 

9,965 


9.965 

Fomita 

7,500 


7,MX) 

Ri%giAtrat ion 

91.(M>S 

40,1X8) 

1,31,003 

Irrigation 

90,1X8) 


90.000 

0«>neral Adtnimst ration 

2,87.716 


2.87,716 

AcVminidtration of 

2,48.906 

.... 

tA%^m 


6.290 


6.290 

JailA 

2.28,(KK1 


2,2H,000 

Polii'O 

4,64,255 


4,64.255 

I’kliicatioii 

3.27,550 


3,27,550 

Madical 

2.26.364 


2,26,364 

Agricuiturer 

71.415 


71.415 

If^UltrioGNI 

3.500 


3,500 

Otnl Works 

24.729 


24.729 

Excluded ar#a 

60,307 


60,307 

Total 

21.47.500 

40,000 

21.87.500 
or. aay, 
21.88,000 
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STATCMENT V. 

tclwm— , oUmt ttMn Civil Works, unilor ooRsitforation. 


Major haada. 

. 

Non^ 

rwuning. 

Hai-*urring, 

Tntal. 



li«. 


5 — Land Hevenuo 

75.000 

I.H29 

76.829 

ft—Exriiso 

2,03.915 

5,9HH 

2,09.903 

7 — Stamj>» 

950 

l.UHl 

2.110 

H-™-Foro«t 

♦ I.12.K2I1 

67.mi7 

l.HO.xn 


< mn 

1*3,712 

24.690 

— Hogictratioo 

71.210 

H.69.320 

9.40,539 

22 — Ooneral AdminiAtmtion 


3,31H 

3,318 

24 — Administration of 


15.615 

65,615 

25— Jaik 


4,42,124 

10.32,124 

2^-Foli(‘o 


16,57.400 

33,44.596 

27— Porta and Pi(otai 2 »‘> 


9X4 

984 

31 — Education 

31 Etlucatioij < . . 

1 33,59.974 

1.15.19.267 

l.iH. 79.241 

32 -Motiical 

15.32.935 

3.65, H06 

1 8.98.74 1 

33 Publi<’ flcHilth (K<w'rv4Hi) . . 

13.(9K) 


1 3.(H>0 

33 IHifiJic Hoaitl* 

14.17.697 

l.3l,42H 

ir..-l0.126 

34 Agricuhurf* 

h.92.407 

5.92,093 

14,84.560 

35~— IndurttrioH 

l,44.25t) 

2. 7 2. (9)2 

4.16,252 

46 • -^tatiiuiiorv anil f*nntiii>< . . 


n,5K0 

1 1,580 

52A-' — Fonp«Ht 

4.73.654 


4,73.654 

Total 

1.06,26.045 

1,59,81,623 

2,66.07.668 




or, «av, 
2.66.07.VW>0 

STATEMENT VI. 

41. — Civil Works. 

C'u'tl Workx r iimsiilt 

mil l Of} . 


Major tkeads. 

Nnii 

HiMnirring. 

'fotal. 


iTHnirring. 





iis. 

f Kn. 

j Ha. 

(1) Excii»a .... 

37,OtMi 


' 37.(HHI 

(2) ration 

4«.7a.OtKI 

1 

46.75.0<K» 

f3) Irrigation 

4.72,26, OtK) 


i 4.72.26.0(8) 

(4) <i}<«i»ral Admiiiiiitratton 

91.095 


91.085 

Adminiatratiou of Juittioa 

15,0t)3XI0 


15.(M).(K8I 

(6) Jaik 

64>,49.200 


60.49.200 

(7) Potioo 

43.91.(131 1 


43.g|.f)3l 

(H) Education 

34.96.969 


34.86.869 

(9) M«Niteal 

31.99,125 


81.89.125 

(10) Agticriltura 

I4,2S.1»0 


12.28.190 

( U ) Ij^tuatriiNi 

2.19,700 


249.700 

(12) Civil Works 

1 *,m.32i { 


4.86.321 

(It) CMr Works 

4.600 

4.800 

Total 

7,2S,69,«2J 

4.900 

7.25.74.321 

> 



or. «ay . 
7.25.74,000 
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APPtNOIX II. 

Rttantiofi of Commyitil iiootorttoi. 

puiag^rH})h 4 on pagv 2(Mi.) 

'rii«* (fov(?rnnii»itt of lif^ngal fully reroguise the di^tadvaniage^i of 
eoiDiiHiuat electorates, and the fona* of the argument that they do not 
form a natisfar torv hasi?» for the gradual development of self-governing 
iiistitutionH with a view to the progresnive realifUrtion of resjmnsible gov- 
eriiment In Hiitish Iiitiia. Hut with one dissentient they consider that 
under existing fonditions in Hengu) e<»fniminul electcnat<*s must 1 k^ ro- 
tiiined. It is pchssihle that in time experience will <a)nvinre the Muharn- 
ntaduns In Hengul that they eaii secure adeijuate representation by com- 
mon cdectorates; but at jucsent the feeling among Muhammadans in 
favour of sejuiiate ivlectorates is umloubtedly very strong. The 
exjwrieiice of the host few year.s has shown that the prcsrut system 
is workable; tbere is no strong demand for changing it, and there 
I** no ini|Muative r<*ason why it shtuild he changeil. 

If. 'I'he views of the HoiFble Nawuh Huhadur Saiyitl NuAvab Ali 
('huudhuri, Khan Huha<lur , (m.k., (d Dhanbari, Memlier of the Execu- 
tive i^nincil, are (ffUtaiiMMl in the note below; 

No comrmuii on the working of the Heformed Fonstitulitui can \a^ 
complete without a ieteren(*e to the absolute ne(es«ity and the 
undoubted justitit ation of the system of tl»e separate repiesentation of 
M uharnmarlun.H through se{>arate electorules. I would not have 
thought it necessary to maki^ any reference to ttiis question hafi it not 
Ireen f<»r the fin t that the tei nis ol reference to the Itoyal Fonunission 
include a r(msuleration of this irn|>ortant feature in the system of 
elect ioii of members t(» the various legislatures and that doubts havt* 
U^en expressed as t(> the utility m necessity of such a system, with 
opinions varying from total abolition of the system to its maintenanie 
subject in vari<»us modifit at ions. To my mind there should Im* a (dear 
expresHion of ojiiniivn on tlie part nf the (iovernment strongly support- 
ing the system of st»parate represent at ion of Mu.slirns througli com- 
munal elet torates in the Tiegislative (auincil, proiautionale to the 
strength of Muslim frojuilation in the IVesidencv. 

To begin with, a system of i*epresentation of any ccmirnunity in 
iegialatuies is not unknown in other countries enjoying a representative 
form of government. In defending this system, which was a featuie 
of (he Miij.to-Morley reforms, Ia>rd Motley n»ferred to the existence of 
s^epanite electorates in (\vprus, Itohemiu and elsewhere, but even if 
such a method of representation had been without a pre<*4*dent, the 
politicul conditions prevailing in India amply justify a provision of 
«ueh a chatacter in any scheme which contemplates the transference 
of power to the people. However iispuguant a system of communal 
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jrepreseiitation may \>e to Briti2^h ideani^ it is an absolute uecoMity in a 
eountry like India. If it is ouee adinitied* as in my opinion it nnist 
be, that votei’s at eleidions are swayed by et>mmuiml bias the iiei^essity 
of safeguardings the interests of minorities l>ecomes funciamenial. It 
is sometimes argued that the Muslims are not in a minority in liengal 
and heme do not need any protection. Tliis argument against 
separate eiefdorates ignores the fact that the Muslim majority in 
Bengal is a very narrow one and that the iiiHuenee of (he so-called 
Hindu minority is so potent and preilomiiiaiit that the tuajorily of 
Muslim v otei^ can hardly exert ise any freedont td vote at elect ions. 
Moreover, uiihough the Himlu population may l>e slightly it» the 
minority, their v<»tirig power is very much iu excess of their strength 
in population, (n practice, therefore, the Muslims who can really 
l>e coumed uf>on to represent truly Muslim interests are in a minority 
in the matter of voting and uould easily be out-voted by the Hindus 
in a system of voting without pro[>er safeguards. Tire re<ent smaa^ssses 
of Muslims in the elections to the lucal and distrift boards in Kastern 
Bengal convey a misleading idea of the real situation. In the hrst 
pbue, in those places where the Muslim'^ were so smaessful (lie Muslim 
fiojniliit ion was greatly jiredominant that the electoral rolls were 
pre<lominaTitly coiopoMol of Muslim voters and the Hindus were unable 
to make itny ajiprecialde impression on (he strength of tlie Muslim 

jH>sition. Serondly. these elect imis tmik pla<*e so sijon after the lom* 

inuiiai distui bailees of tlie last two yeais fliat the Muslim voters were 

naturally swa>ed by an anti-Hindu feeling of ari intense charactei 
which nw above any adverse {iressure that inigiit liavr* been luought to 
bear upon tlieni. It is difficult tc» say how far- these Muslim succavHses 
would be repeated w hen the memori<‘s of th»*se < omnninal distui batH e> 
will disafipear with the lapse of tinu'. tin th»^ cttluu fiand. the history 
of elec tions in Bengal has uruftundv rei orded tlie fac t that w her*»vej 
the Muslinis arc in a minority in the rvopulation they huv»* been oustcol 
wholesale by the Hindus at tlie polls. l‘he records of ♦dec-tions in 

niun icifialities. where tlie Afuslirns are in a minority all onco liengal, 
except in Dacca, am}>ly Irear mit the truth cd these rcmaiks and reveal 
the dangers to wbicli Mirslims me expersed in a system of election 
without any sicfeguaid to their interests. Even in Dacca, the last 
municipal election re.sulted in th<‘ return of a majority of Hindu com- 
rnii^ai oners. One glaring instance of communitlism was exhibited 
during the last l.»egislative rouncil elections which deserves more than 
a notice. Two candidates, one a Hindu and the other a 

Muslim, contested the *fteat reprcicenting the Dacca University on the 
Council. The Muslim candidate wai^ a brilliarii graduate of Oxford 
and, both as a neholar and in the matter of ex|»erience in politico and 
university affairs, he was head and s^hoiilders alK>ve his Hindu rival. 
The electors were mostly graduates and all of them men who could be 
expected to rim superior to corniininal considerationt; and yet the 
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number of Hindu voien wiiieb the Mmiliin candidate secured wm 
pratttiealiy nil. If thiK can happen in the ease of voters representing 
an university, what cannot be the length to which conmmnalisui would 
gt> in elections adiere the voters are men with far less edueatimi and 
ciiliure. not ti> sjieak of a Hcnne of reH|Kuisibi!ity P 

“ One more argunient in favour of sefMirute ele(‘t4>rates for the two 
coiiiiiuiiiities ought not to be overkniked. The present Reforms are 
admittedly of a transitoiy chatacier, primipally meant to train the 
p«'?ople not MHoeiy to understand the value and utility of a vc^te, but 
ttlno to help tluuii to acquire a sense of res|HUisibility in the discharge of 
public fluties by experience derived through the exercise of the powers 
entrusted to them. It is essiuitial that all poBsible steps should l)e 
taken to prevertt a fiif lion hetweiMi the two ('ommunitieH till both of 
them acquire the neeesHuiv civic spirit to enable theiii to work in 
hunurjiiy vvith one another and to rise superior to (ounmiiial <M>n»ideia- 
lions. I'hese were undoubtedly the < oiisideratioiis which weighed 
with the Indian National ('ongress when all the reiognised political 
leadeisi of India I»eh»nging to the various communities acce|>ted the 
|)rinciple of f ominunal rej>reseniaiio!i in the Lucknow Ihn t of ItMb. 
Even the autlnus of the juesent lieformH ac< iq)ted this Part ]>etween 
the tw{t (ommunities as affording a suitable training ground for the 
political evfdulion of the two communities under jjcareful (onditioTis. 
ITe re(*eiit events have crmclusively shown that there has been no 
c'hange in the political condition^, which would justify a departure at 
this stage of a prim iple which has been well re<‘ognised as a rie( essary 
feature of |>oltti«"al advam ement in liulia. 

I wouhl strongly reptidiate the .suggestion from some (|Uarters that 
cmrimunal electoiat(*s arc rcsponsihle for the re<‘e?it unfortunate tension 
of feeling belw^^ui tlio (wo <'ommuiiities ; on the (’ontrarv 1 am imdined 
ifj Indieve that ha*l it not been for the separate repn^sentation of the 
tw*<» communities in the ( s>unciL the points of friction would have been 
far greater. 

I now come to the |U"o|K).sal of eannarking a certain nurnWr of 
Beats for the Muslims in a sy.Btem of joint electt>rates. To my mind 
such a system will not only not afford any safeguards but will l>e 
|H>sitivcdy liarmful by embittering the feelings of the two communities. 
It is evident that the Hindus will naturally se«*k to thrust upon the 
Muslims their own nominefw who. though iHdonging to the Muslim 
community, will Iw mere tmds in their hands and who could never la? 
trusted to '^represent real Muslim o|)itiiou. The Muslims w ill not lie 
in a position to retaliate, in view' of their inexjierienee and inability 
to prot>erly organist* themselves, and the success of the Hindu 
utane^uvre^ wrill rankle in their hearts and give rise to natural reBent- 
Tuent. Tery few representative Muslim# subscrilie to this view of joint 
ilerttwatee with reservation of seats, and it is significant that even 
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Mr, Jiimah, who ha^ now oome forward m tho ohief ex{)onetit of this 
view, actually stipported a re^^ohition moved by Sir Ali liiiam at the 
annual meeting of the Mustlim league held at Aligarh in Ihwml>er 
1925, urging the eontinuanre, in any Hrheuie of Hefornii*, of the system 
of eomniunal elecicirates. 

The next question that urines is as to the amount td rej>resentati»oi 
which the Muslims should he allowed to have in the Hengal Legislative 
Couiieih I'he Muslim opiriimi is now nnanimous that the lepresenia- 
tion ol Muslims nhould he [iroportiouate in strength to therr numhers 
ill the iMqmliition, The inadeijuaie ivpi es*>ntaf ion mKaHatml in the 
IiU(‘kmnv l^aet, viz., 40 per cent, of the tt)tul mimhei «d elet tod Indians, 
has been repuiimted by all the Muslim lemlers win* hud l>een parties 
to the Pact. 1 deem it my duty to emphasise a demand wiiieh has 
hehiml it the unanimous sup|Hirt of the entire comnuinit v. *' 

d. The views of the llon ble Sii I*. (\ Mitter, Kf,, c.i.k., Memher 
id tin* Hxei utivi* t'nnm il, are given in the following 104 *“: 

Idle ijuestiiui (»f < <»mmuuai ele< t orates was taken up in iuir (loveru' 
nient af a tiim* w lien 1 was tin* <»nly Minilu nnonlao of t loverninent , 
aiiil ! r»*gret to (dtseivt* that in the wider inti»r*‘sts of the tutur<* id my 
country 1 ti> dijter from my colleagues. 

Thi‘ (ioviUiMuent mde to whieh this is annexetl slarts with the 
admission tliaJ ' flu* ( tov ernnnoit of lleiigal fulli noognise fln^ dis- 
advantages id eiunimiiial idi*i tiuati*H am! tlo‘ fon a* rd tlu' argmnen! 
that tliev di» not torin a sat istui toi v basis f<»r the gra<lua! ib vi hipment 
of s<‘If-go\ ♦‘rning institutions with a vn*w to tin- fu (igii^ssi \ i‘ riiulisalion 
i»f if‘spi»ns} ble goveiumeni in Btitish Imba.’ I’lo' majiuity id (tov- 
iu nnuMit imunliiU s, how i'v tuy ha\ t" m’i iimmi*mli‘ii < <immtnml <‘b'i torati*s 
for Muhaminailaiis. 1 \i*nture tii siiggf»st tliat no vabd anil i»»gi‘nt 
roasiuis huvi* Innui put ftu w ard (or aci epting l iiinmunal ivl<‘i tiu att^s b.i 
the Muhammadans. At the outsiU it is stated that umler ‘ iixisting 
couilitions ^ i‘ornmuTial electfjiate for fin* M uhaminiolans miist bi* 
letaintHl, Injt it is nowhere staiiNl what are the 'existing eimititions ' 
that deiiiand eiuninunal representation. It is |><»ssible that the memo* 
rnndum id the majority of the menil»ers of (Government, when they 
referred to * existing fomllt iiUis/ had in vi<»w the* eofi<!iti<»ns referred 
to in paragni|>h 118 (page 194), Part ! of the lte|Hut. If so, I 
would respei tfully point out that the material and incidents leferreil 
to in that jiaragraph were more or lesH of rei ent <K*t virreni e. I have 
pointed out elsewhere that liefore the intriwlm tion of f oratiiuiiiil 
eieetorat*^ with a wide fiamhiise as a result of the reforms, breaches 
of iho {Knee iKdween Hindus and Muhannmadans due to cMimtntinal 
tension were praetieally unknown, at any rate, in rural Bengal. In 
my opinion the intrcKlnetion of thene communal electorates irith a wide 
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franchiiMi, h an im|>ortatti irontiibutory eau»e of these brea< bes of peai^e. 
Leadei^ of the (ommuintieH with ixilitioa! ambitions stressed the com- 
munal rather than the national jkhiiI of view in their speeches, writ- 
inffs and proK^arnmes. Some of these leaders with political ambitions 
hImo III inany caseH iililiHed the st^rvices of religions preachers and 
these preachers were often half-educated arnl fanatital. When these 
communal teachings tiritl jneachings lein^hed the masses tbn>ugh these 
fanutifal himiucs, the picssions, piejmlice.H uitii bigotry of the masses 
Were roused, and the masses in vurious bxnilities had recourse t(* (he 
only thing they understood, viy,., j»liysii*al force, and this resulted in 
rioting and breaches of the jM'ace and the < onsecpient dislotat ion ot 
the fano eful and normal activities of Koeiedy . 1 am free to r oneede that 

chcH<* coimninia! leudeis with {sditical ambitions |K*rhaps in most cioses 
did not intend oi even contemplate sm li resiilts, but out e the passions 
ami brutal instincts of the uneduciited masses were roused tlie so- 
called Icatdets were }K»vverless to check their su}tf)Os<»d followers. The 
vicious rir* lc‘ was completed whc*n the* uneduc ated massevs and tiic* 
half-edm atcal riasscs of eac h community brought prc^ssuie cm the* 
leaders of tin* res|Mstivc* eommunitic's to sed rigid the wrongs wiiich 
they suffered from tlie other ccumnunity and somc‘ of the c‘duratt‘cl 
leaders suceumlxul to that pressuiv. To mv mind, therefore, trom the 
*' existing cemditions ’’ if by that the iiu ideiits rtdeured to in paragniph 
118, in Part I, lx* intended, an c)pp<»site conclusion should be diawn 
These |)ost-rc‘form communal riots cannot reasonably l>e pul torward 
as a justUicat ion Idi the retention of communal (‘lec torat (‘s. 'I'o do "O 
wcmltl be* bc’gging the acuv (jur*sti(ui we air* asked to answe-r. The 
(rue line* to adopt wamid la* to take* stc*j>s which can rc*inc»v«* the imcMitivc 
for raising the |Missiuns and [irejudicc*s of the musses on communal limvs. 
I’lie rrext reason put feuward is that the c'XjH^ric'in e of tin* la^t few 
\ eiirs has shown that t in* |>rcvs4»nt systt»m is wor kable ami last I v it is 
stated that there is no strong demand for c hang^uig it, and thert* is 
no imjHUatn e teason w hy it should In'* < hang^c^l. These rt*asonH to 
my mind, I say this witlr the utmost res|x*<t, would hardly liear 
close examination. In the first place, I would [Hunt out that although 
these have Innui put forward as reasons tluyv are really more in the 
nature of mere assertiems than reasons. No facts have i)een |>ut 
forward to justify the assiution that the exjrerieuce of the last few 
years has shown that the present system is workable. In what way 
has ext>eriem e show n it to Ik* w orkable I' If it 1 k» meant thiii experi- 
ence shows jhat the Hysteiu has worked well,, that remains to l>e proved, 
r think it must be admitted by all who have not prejudged the question 
that the system of coiumuunl electomtes is directly antagonistic to the 
evolution of a purty sysiein, and it must W conceded that imrties 
with definite programme and principles are essential for the success of 
the gi^at exj>eriment on which the British Parliament has started km. 
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The exiitence of cxoiminnal electoratei^i haa very often encoiimged the 
prograniine and |K)Hey of setting up coiiitnunity against iomnnmiiy. 
It is very natural that this should Ik* so. It has definitely htindieappiHl 
pulilu men and adiiunistrators of hoth eiunimuiities whose aim was 
to net justly and fairly to alK Such aetion was ofteti disliked by 
iin}x>rtant sections of lioth eouiinunities as lliese «riti<\s thought that 
their ambition to advance in public life depended on their suectms in 
these artificially divided communal electorates. 

From my expeiieuce of the Legislative Foum ll I cauuot say that 
I agree' with the* assumption of tin* inajority lliat tlo* sNstcun has work- 
ed well; for, apart from luMiig icsjuajsihh* Imi olher dedea ts. rommunul 
ehn torates nMideicsl tlu* evolving of a p»ir(s sysh io e\(n‘ruel\ diflic/ult. 
On many otaastou'; it t«*n<hsl Jo ruatc npiJosing and hiMco (’ommunal 
cainfjs amongst tlu' meniVuos of tlu' I a'gislaii v a* (‘ionoil. It rendered 
the settlement of c toanuinal and even otln*!* t|UC‘stions in a s|»iMt of give- 
and-take well-nigh im|>os>iblt'. Memhers of the Lt*grslati\c Founcil 
natuiall\ desire* re-el<‘rfion aiHl apjaail tti ctonmunal h'eling is a good 
passport toWaitL winning t)i(‘ .su{»{Hfrt of \otcTs nititn iaily di\»ded ern 
(xonmunal In rural .utnis in Itcoigal rioting and IdtaaLhed 

over ctonmuna! niaitcus w<*r<' unknown until i«a«‘nt dav> In coder to 
make sucres-^ in elec tion easy, artiliciallx nurture*! communal nue»tions 
v\ere lai'^e^i wliicir when tliey piunuoted into tin* ignorant maHM*s 
lesultcal ui breathers of the pc*a<<*. In davs winoi toiniuunal electorates 
well* unknown, the good faith »rf an Indian olio ei (vc indher Hindu or 
.\fuhanunadan I wa- nt*ver <|ue'>‘h<»ned hv anv -et tion of tin* public' 
cm tlu* ground »d his communitv. but us a rcscilt cd communal cdec*- 
tenates w«* conn* a* ross tin* sad s|hm tacdc* of one* Indian ccunmunity 
c*vincing fc*c*iiiigs of hus|u« nui tcovaids Induin otld i rs Ik'i uusc* they 
Icelong to aindhcT communits. i leiiaiii horn entcTing into an 
(*xami nat ion of the jucdibvm in an\ greater detail, loit 1 would con- 
clude this paiagtaplt bv ri*it<*i ;c ting my opinom tfiat tin* HVstc'iJi has 
not worked well. 

1 also join issue with the assertion that there is no strong demand 
for changing it. So far as the fliinlu com in uni tv is Cfunerned, every 
im[K>rtant section is against carinmuiiai rej'rf*Hei)tat}on. 1 he Indian 
National Femgress, whic'h represents a verv imt>ortarit section of the 
|K»ople, has suggested the almlitiori of ccmnnunal re|wesenlatiori. The 
Liberals. W'ho also represent imjxcrtant though not tiumerically large 
elements, are also against it. The British Indian Association, which 
reiu'esents an iinjxirtant class in Beng:»L is also for its aliolition 
Unlike the }ios)tion in lfH8. pmcticallv all Htmlu interests are against 
eommu nnl representai ion . 

“ The Muhammadan opinion is also divided, though I am willing to 
proceed on the assumptirm that an important section of the Muhain- 
madana in Bengad are likely to demand communal repreiiietitoiion . I 



have, however, a .shrewd guHpictoi) that tnariy Muhamitittdaii,«<i urge 
eoinrtiuiuil rej>re«ei»tatioii, beeau^ they apprehend that, unle#a they 
do ao, they will have a jioor chance in the puhlie life of th«^ iirovince 
In cam cominuiuil electorates })e recommended by the Statutory Coni’- 
missiou. In the recent diHcuHsion that we had in the Bengal 
Ijegislative (Vmncil on a resolution moved by Sir Ab<lur Bahim <iu 
the doth duly 1028, the question of communal representation came 
uj> directly for the consideration of the ('oimcil on an ainendment 
moved by Mr. A. K. Ka/Jul Huq. Mr. liuq desired that to clause (f) 
of Sir Alwlur Hahim'H resolution the following be adchMl. namely, * by 
jinnins of a systfin of separate cotiiinunal elec totute/ Tluoe was an 
interesting, though a somewhat angry delmte on tbi> amendment and 
as u result of the voting the ameiHlinent of Mr. lluq was defeated, 
thirty voting for it and fifty voting against it. It may Is* noted that 
some of the Muhaminadun members sjmke and voted against the 
amendment of Mr. Ilmj. The majority of the members of (lovem- 
nnuit are, ihereforc, not eorrect in saying that thme is no strong 
demand fi>r changing cMunmunal electorates. The la'gislative ('ouncil 
deinaivds abolition, ho dm»s the Hindu commurnty barked up by a 
seetion of the Muhammadan c<»minuriity. 

The authors of the Montagu-tdielmsford Iteporl accejded communal 
representation for Muhainmadaits with a good deal of hesitaticm. I 
desire to e^tamim' the ([uestion td connutinal representation from some 
of its bniader asiwcis. 1 w^ouhl mention at the f»utset that all |wu‘sons 
who had to deal w ith the ijuestion of communal electorate, are agreed 
that on general grounds the system was unsui>|s>rtald€». If some 
agreed to sup|K>rt it. they simply diil so under what they (‘onsidered 
to Ih' s}n>cial and jHMMiliar cirf unvstaiices e>isting in India at the paid*- 
cular tiine when they gave their su|)|H>it. Most supjHirters of communal 
i^piTsentuti*iu expr<\ssed pious hop<^ that a time Wfoild rome wrlien 
the Muhanmuulans themselves might not |>reHs for it. The (piestioii 
was exaiuinefl with some f*are l>y the authors of the *M on t a gu-( 'helm .s- 
fonl lleport in iwrrugraphs 2*27-2*11 of that Report , Thin stnte that 
the systein was op^nrsed to the teaching of history, that it W'ould 
perjitdunte division by creeds and classes, wimld im^an the creation 
of political camps organised agiiin.st each other, and leat^h men to 
think as |mrtisans and not as citiasens. They further observed that 
it would retard the growth of the citiren sjurit which was so esmmtial 
to lead India on to the goal of self-goveniment and that once it wm 
introduced was difficult to sis? how the change from this system 
to national represeniaiian could ever occur. Further it would 
encourage the Mtihammndan community to settle down into a feeling 
of satisied security, and would militate against its effort to educate 
and qualify iliielf to make goml in it« struggle for advance. Ita 
existeiiee would also militate against the growth of a spirit ol give- 
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and^tak# which wm m dcmrnWe for the ailvunec nf i>o!itiexiI life* 
After Haying a n thin agaiiiHl the aereptanee of t ommuniil eleetoraten 
they ultimately accepted communal electoniteH and put ftirwanl the 
following reasons ftjr doing ho: — - 

(1) the Muhammadans W€»re given communal elei toraie in 

and eommunnl eleidimite was, therefore, an exi>iting fact; 

(2) the Hindus ac<|uiesced in comniunal electorates; 

(d) the two great national institutions, naiiiciv, the Indian 
Natiiunil t ongress ami (he Aloshun League. ha<l t‘oine to 
an agiiHHl dtn ision act epting rtunuiunal elec(«iO['ate ; and 

(4) IIS coniinunal electorates were in exist<un‘i\ any attempt to 
gt> back ujKm them w<»u!ii rouse liilttu oppcsition from 
that community 

1 will take u|> these points one by one. I may at once ol>s<uve that 

|K)in(^ (2^ and (3) no longer (jpuate t(»-day. Tin* Hindus do not 

any longer acaiuiesie in commtinul eha torales for Muhammadans, »H>r 

is there at the prescujt moment anv gemual agreement Isdween the 

Indian National L'origiess ami the Moslem League a* ceptiiig ciunmuna) 
elertorates for the AfuluiTnrnn<bin«, 

“ As regartis the 4t)i j»oin(. 1 would point out that many prominent, 
and publi< -spirit^Ml Af tthammadaii leaders like Mahaiuja of 

Mamu<labad. Sir Ali Imam, Dr. Ansari, Afr. Jinnali and others are 
no loiigtu' in favour of cominuual n^prescntatioii. If its abolition 
woubl lead to bitterness -an unreasonable iHltoruess urmongst n 
sfu lion of the Aluhammadan eoinrniiiiity, its retcuilion would hnid to 
bitterness amongst the whole Hindu (omiminity. Some prominent 
Aluhammadan publii* men like Sir Ali Imam and oth«M>w who. in llftKi, 
were in favour of (auiimunal repn*sentat ion, have openly changed their 
views. (Vunmunal n‘presr‘ntati»m ha'* lf*cn in 4*\}s(enre for neailv 
20 years and by ihf‘ time the new runstitution comes into o|»4Mntion, 
it will Ik? ill existence for more than 20 years. If it was supprrtmL 
it wtM< supjKirted only as a passing pli.i«e of <uir iiulional life. If ji 
be xiUowimI to continue for more than 2ft years ami Ik* ioritinu#*d for 
another 10 years* it will make the < hange even imoe ditfii uli at the 
end of 30 yearH. It has already taught the two gneat commiinitieH to 
think m jiartiHanH and not as citir,ens. Its continuance will «(ki« turn 
the two communities into armed Even the sirongeHt jirivta- 

gonistn of communal el^Horaien are agrcKMi that ** it in essential that 
all {KiHaible ntepn should be taken to prevent frictioti lietween the two 
eommunitieH tiff both of ihf^m af^tnr*^ f/ie nee€$Marjf civw $inrif tn 
enable them ia trork in harmony ^rith one another and to rue superior 
U> communal mnsideration.^" Huch protjigoniKta ex|ire»H the pioua bopd 
that the time will come when the nece»mirv civic spirit will be forth- 
coming to do away with the communal representetion. If 20 year# 
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did not priiduce this mucfa-dosired conutiininaiion, will 30 years do itF 
I dotibi it- On tke other hand if it is retained it will make each 
community more HUS}>icious of the other and far from engenderinif 
th«? necenaary eiric spirit, it will teach the communities to think moi*e 
as communal partisans anil act as such. The aj>prchetision of rousing 
bitter op[s>siii(.a, iherefoic* should not, in fairness to the other com- 
inuiutics, a section <if the Muhamnuulan community who no longer 
Bup{H>rt the syNtem, and to the wider interests of India and the Empire, 
stand in the way, I may repeat that |x*rha|>s the op|xmition will not 
be as bitter as some would like to make lait. Many Muhammadan 
supiKirters of communal representation are doing so lKH*ause they 
apprehend that if the Statutory (Vnnmission recommend the retention 
of (‘oinmunal representation they wdll have jsmu* chance of retaining 
their pfmition in public life if they speak against it at the present time. 

fiustlv, 1 maintain that t»ur experience of the working of communal 
electorates under the jiresent iciiistitution proves that the j>ositioii is 
(|uite different fr<ini that under the Morley-Minto scheme. Onr 
experience of the working of the present constitiiti<m would justify 
alKdition of communal clectfuaies. T/nder the MoFley-Minto scheme 
there were alKuit Muhiimniadan voters and perhaps not more than 

non-Muhaniinadaii voters (the election of the non-Muharamadan 
constituencies being mainly through electoral icdleges). Under the 
present constitution we had, in 192t), ti23,2ii non-Muhammadan voters 
and o2fbff^h^> Muhammadan voters (total 1,153,212 voters). Under the 
Morley-Minto constitution tliere was very little risk of communal 
(juestions permeating intc» the masses. The voters were very limited in 
ninnber and were much sujH»rior to the majority of the [>resent voters 
in education and intelligeru'e. The defends of the present sy.Hteiii of 
c’oinmtuml electoniies were, therefon», far less pronounced under the 
system obtaining under the Morley-Minto scheme. I’nder the |)re«ent 
constitution we have a fairly large inimlx^r of voters artificially divided 
into (‘ommunal camps. Unfortunately |»rosf)eetive and mnemtul 
< andidates for election have often tried tc^ educ ate their voters to think 
and act on comnuina! lines. This was thought to l^e an easy line for 
ensuring success in elecdions. S<tme of them have even gone to the 
length of pi'eacdiing bitterness towards^ the other community. In 
Bengal this pmgrumme huvS been more marked from January 1926. It 
is signific ant ($ee paragiwph 118 of Part I of the Report) that breaches 
of peace and c'oiumunal tensiem were highest between January 1926 
and the Jime of the general elation towards the end of that year, 
and that after the general election was over the situation improved 
to some extent. The tension created by the proimganda of eommutial 
bttternes.s in t lie press and on the platform, howeTer, left its mark 
on the cdhimunal jK>dtioii in Bengal to-day. The communal cleavage 
In Bengal has becxnne worse after Januarj^ 1926 than it ever wae 
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before. AnMber noteworthv l;w?t that W tHken info 

tiim in thin c^<iiiiie< l ion m that the 1926 elec t ion wm ihe Hrsti elec t iow 
fmigbt in Benirat in which the pi*«jrrHiwiiie and |>mpaKa»da of com* 
mnwal bftiernew hmmed large. The eletiioii of IflJl wh^< fought on 
other imam. The chief plank in the elec lion of 192:t wm haired 
of the Briti^sh and (tovertinieiit on the one Hide and co-ojieration with 
the British and the Goveinnient on the other. The n^Hult wa^ 

diHastrauH to the jmrty of roH>|Mvralion. 1 will not eiitei here into 
the eauKes which 1ml to this disastrous result for the |mriv of mi* 
o|wmiioii, but I will jniint out what is i^levant for a consideration 
of the c|uestion of coititnuna! elm*<ora(es, Itr the elect i<ni of 19211 all 
ini|wiriant section of the flindus f'oiubiited with an inHuentia] section 
of Miihaiiiiiuidnns the Khilafat party on the common platform of 
hatred towards the British. The f^ommunal isjoie in the election of 
B12t) did not play a very irujMiHant jwirt, partly luHiiuse its iiiqdira- 
tioris were not fully lealiscd ho smui after the abolition of the limited 
electorates of the Moiiey-Minto srheme. A Kcition of the Muhatu- 
inadaiis who were not Khilalatisis, raised the communal issue even 
in the ebu tion of I92d, but in the nlmem e of any [wmerf iil leader 
and with the Khilafat <juestion hanning large this issue was not as 
irn|wirtani an issue in 192d as in the electi<»ii of 192<). My couf lusiiui, 
therefore, is that ex|*eriei»ce shows (hat cominvuml electorativs on the 
basis of lu'oud franchise has a disturbing effect on the mind of the 
imisses and has a tendency tiiwards ciKcmragiiig' breaches of the peace, 

** As to the first }K>iiil the authors of the Moiitagu-Gbeluisford lieport 
d<> not into the reasons wlii^h |Hom|»tcd laud Mint<». with (he 
< iUu iiiTcncc of Lord Morlcv, to acc ept ciuumunal rcprc'scuitatioii in 
IfHlfl. At any rate the* grouinl of * |M»lili<al im|Kufam c ^ that was 
urged by some* Moslem leaders in IIHKJ Is^forc laud Minto. d<H*H not 
find any place* iti the Montagii-Ghf*lrnsford Hc*|s)ri. Nor does that 
ground find a place in the Government memomndnm, The rentsons 
put forw'iird by the maj<»rity fd our Government, as I have already 
yKnntecl out, are more or less colourless. The general tnuni of th«^ 
reasoning for communal electorates is not jNjliticiil im^Hutance but 
fvobiical weakness in spite of the existemre of a majeuity in the [ro|iubi- 
tion. In the alwence, therefore, of the reasons wddcdr existed in IfKHI, 
and in view of the different conditions which obtain to-day, I do not 
ihiiik the first reason requires a more detailed examination. 

** Assuming that Mnhamtnadaii communal represenfotion be allowed 
to stand, what [lerceniage of the Indian -elm ted seats should \m aHoited 
to the Muhammadan ixcmnnmity ? In the course of the discusskm of 
this question F profscse to touch on some of the fsitiits that ariiie in 
this eonnection. 

‘♦It is contended that if communal iwpivMntation be allow#^^ Ibe 
jperc«firta|fp pf Mubaintnadaii scuts t|it»t afiould be rfsaened for the 





Mtikammaiibns in the Beuiga! Council should be on the 

imsis of the populutioii, or iii other words it should be 54 per cent, 
iosie^iti of 40 |M!r eent., an at present. For the reasons noted Ijelow my 
suhmissioii is that in justii^e ami fairness to all eoinmuaities the 
number of seats wbirh shouhi Iw* allowed to the Muhaminadaw coiu- 
muttity, if rommuual representation In* allowed to that coiiii«utiity% 
should l)e much less than 40 j>er leiit. and should not certainly be 
on the basis of jKtpubiiioiK The 40 |>er c*eiit, standard wais Isiseil on a 
pa<‘t armed at between the Indian Nutioniil (’ongrt^ss and the Moslem 
Ismirue in their joint sf^ssioii at Ltieknow |K>|>ularly known as the 
IiUeknow Fact, There is no sueh ptu-t in existenee tr»-dny. The Indian 
National ('ou^ress is nt) iong'er in favour of coiiimnnal it^uesentniion. 
All iinjfMirtant seetions ^^{ the [Mditically-minded Ilindus are no longer in 
favour of eoiiimumd re|>reseiitation. Muhiimmtulan <»pinio!i alsjut com- 
munal represen tut ion is also divided. The 40 j>er cent, which was 
arrived at was the result <d negtdiattons and compromise in which 
olloiment <»f seats in other provinces played an iinportant part. It 
has j»o other foundation than the foundation of the ptici itself. As 
that jiacf has ceased to be in ojauation the basis of allotment of 40 per 
cent, has also ceuscMl to exist. The numlM'r <»f seats that should l>e 
allowed to the Muhammadan community in the Beniini! I-iefrislatrve 
(’oumul should, in my opinicuu l>e decided amongst others on the 
followinj^ iTiijHudant factors:^- 

(I) Th*» voting st length of the respcu tive communities. 

(t?) Interest in piiblir affairs of the tw'o eommunities. 

(4) Educational advance. 

(4) Payment of taxes by the two communities. 

If the |>er<*ealage 1 m' arrived at by a c/e/cwc-judicial iKKly like the 
Statutory ( ’oinnnssion cut a just consideration 5f Ihese jaunts, ncuther 
community should have any leasoiiahle ground for c-oinplaint. If 
would lijtpear from the figure's given in Statement VII of the 
HejMirt on the (buieral Ebn tion of 1020 in Bengal (imge 47) that the 
numlier of non-Muliammadan votei*s was b2d,21T and of Muhainmadari 
voters 520,005. The jicvrc'entagi* of Hindu voters is, therefore, almut 
54 and of Muhaiunvadan %’oters about 46. But the voting strength 
should not be the .sole factor. It should lie cheikcul amongst others 
by the three |K)tnts mentioned above. 

“ I will next take up the i|uestioii of interest in puhlic affairs of the 
♦wo eominuiiities. In the sphere of public charities, Muhammadans, 
in spite <ff their numerical strength, me much in the background. On 
ait exaininatioii of the list of the niidownienta in the hands of the 
University of OalcuHa for schttlarships and priaes on the results pi 
University examinntion^ it appears that out ol 155 etidowmenta up to 
lpSi7 only one has been created by a Moslem. From a list of lauded 
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properti^ in the Treasurer of (^haritable Eudowmeiita, it 

appears that only one is by a Mubaitimadan and bv Hiiuhis, i)ut of 
89 endowBienta coasistiiiK ot siH uriiies, 1 is by a Muhatnmadaa and T7 
by BinduH, the losjiet tive values tadiifif Us. btJHH) and Hs. 25dH)dMHb 
A notabb? featim^ Ihe idiarities is that tliom’^ rreuteil by .Vf uhanunadaiis 
are eomiiiunal in ebaracter wheieas almost all those <if‘atiMl by non* 
Moslems are i}o!Ma>fniiiiiual. 

** du<lged by the test of publi(' and sis'ial stM viee it will have to be 
admitted that Muhammadans are very bavkwartb In tliH>d relief, 
iainine relief and on other oieusionK of sfH*ial seiviee, even in ui'tyas 
predominantly MiihummiMhui, it is the UinduH and not the Muham- 
madans who are found to be tn tive and ronspienous. 

In uioveinentH affectiiijr publie health, edueati<m and wn ial sendee 
the Hindus are in the vjuijKrimrd. Most of their nM^vements me run 
on m/Hi-communal lines. The few Muhammadan inovemen ts aflfecting 
some of these problems that exist. ;iii» mostly rtin on foinmututl lines, 

** There aie f(nir Indian-edited and linliaii-ow ned daily newspapers 
that are ptiblished in English in ( 'ah utta. The j»roprietors and editors 
f>f all these an» Hindus. The Muhatnm:nians have ua Kiiglish -edited 
daily. Of the vernai ular dailie.s ami weeklies a veiv large |!»m'eentage 
is edited and <nvneii by the Hindus, A et)m|> 4 *rativ#vl\ sinalJ js^reenl- 
age is edited and owned by the M uhtuiimadans. 

“ d udged l*y the test of edueation it would af»|H*ar that the non 
Muhainniadans aie far ahead of the Muhammadans as Htatisties prove 
eonrlusivelw From the eensus figures of 1921 for Hengul, it appears that 
out of the iotivl male literates in English amounting to 7*54 dttH) no less 
than 574, (KK) are Hindus and only 128dMH) are Muhammadans. ( hrl of 
the total male literates aiiiouniing tf» 49 lakhs there are 2t> lakhs Hindus 
and 12 lakhs Mubamnuidans. In Bengal 15Hout of l.tKH) Hindus and 59 
out of EtHK) Muhammadans are literali«i. k f‘oin the ltep»»rt of the 
llireeior of Fublie liisiruetion of Bengal for 1924-25, it appears lhai out 
of 40,654 pupils reading in eoUeges 26,B>0 or 85*2 jfer eent , are Hindus 
and 3,926 or 12 *8 |H»r c ent, are Miihiiinmadans. (4ii a < ab ulation baaeil 
on the eensua figures for lfl21 for Bengal out of 1,580,415 male Hindus 
of sc hool -gfdng age 876,410 or 55-44 per t ent, attend scthmdi? out of m 
total of 1,943,670 male Moslems of .si-hoobgoing age 755, 4fX) or (t8*8(} 
jrer cent, attend st hmils. Out of ?KKI lald sehools in Bengal it appears 
that only 57 have la*en establisbi*d and maintained by Muhammadatia. 
It appears from page 52 of Part I of the Repent that aiiording to 
the eensus of 1921 only 9 4 per eeiit. of the Muhammiidan malfm and 
•4 jier rent, of the Muhammadan femalea are literate, while the 
i^onwpondin numbers for the Hindiis are 27 and 3-2, From page 
§0 of the mme Be|Ktri it will apf»ear that there ie a relative 
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IB th# miiiiber of the Mc^lem piipiU in the high anil middle etagei 
of iiiatruetiofi of the general ecthoob. It would apjiear from the 
Appendix to (Jha|)ter II of the «aid Report, page 61, that the public 
of Bengal, m coxnfiared with the Governmeni, »peiid large of 

money for the e<lu<'attofi of their children. If the figuri^ of thcvse 
eociiributiim^^ are inveHtigaied it can l>e nhown that in spite of the 
numerical Kujieriority of MtihammadanH a very large jiercentage of 
these cofiiributions comes from the Hindus. The National Council 
of IkUication has u wcll-efjuip|w<l te(‘hni4'al mJiool at Jadavpur, 
24-Parganas. It will iiiqM^ar from page 60 of the same Report that 
that institution has uii income cd ulKnii 3 lakhs and receives no aid 
from Government. The money that was m^reHsary to produce the 
iiH ome of lakhs came from the Hindus. 

There ai*e four very imiKirtant endowments of the (.'alcutta IJniver- 
»ity. One was ffutnded by Sir Tarakiitilh Palit. Another was founded 
by Sir Rash Behari (Hiosc. The third W'as founded by Haichaiid 
Preinchaiid of Bombay and the finirth by I*rosf)nfio Kumar I'agore. 
All these endowineiiis run into sevend lakhs of rujH*es and each was 
founded by n Hindu. Th^* following table <|U(»ted from jsige 15 of 
the Rejiort on the General KUndion of I9?6 in Bengal regarding 
iltiteracy amongst rural voters in Mtihaiuinadan and uon-MuIuiinmadaii 
constituencies is interesting : — 


Peroentags of illitoracy. 



BKSQAt. LxoisLXTnrx CocwcnL. 

LsmSLATIVS Assxicslv. 


Non- 1 

1 

Muli*mR»44dius. 


Muhiimoiiidan. 

1st eiH|uiry 

41 

55 

1 

— 

Sad enquiry 

41-2 

61 7 

— 

* « ♦ « 

3rd enquiry 

334 

627 

85 

I 

256 


** I Bhall next take up the question of payment of taxes by tbe two 
communilieii. It is true that Ooveriimeni iMiblications do not eet 
out ftgures showing the quota couiribuiod by tbe different eommutib 
ties to the provincial revenuet but on ti rough eiilculation made on 
the basis of weibknowii luetH it would appear that leas than IN) per 
eeni^ of taxes in Bengal is paid by Moslems, AciTording to tbe Civil 
Bud^t estinMite for the Oovernmeiit of Benzol for 1937-28^ the sjuip 
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of id cmrss 1 3 lakhs odd is the irniss iaeonie of the pmviaee. Out 
of this the suia of 9 crores 91 lukhs twhl is ijet'ivinl froui the |irifiei{iii) 
heads, e ^Tm l^^nd Revenue, Exeise. Stamp, EoresI, Wegisinition and 
SebeduWl Taxes. The halancH? of 82 lakhs repn^nits the emlii side 
of administrative iiitK>me, namely, ineome from Jails, Police, eduea^ 
iiotial fees, etc. Exmse ac< ounts for Us. 2,;M>,75.iNH) and land revenue 
accounts fw Hs. ti,14,ti2,000. The Muluiinmadans ahose rtdigton 
forbids {MirU\king id in toxica tin jy;^ substances do not ctnitribuic tiiwards 
excise revenue. Pnictically the whole of the excise revenue amount* 
ing t4> over 21 crores is jiaid by the ilindus. In laiul leveiiue the 
direct |myment t4> the (lovernment exihequei is inmle mostly by 
Ilindiis. The Muhaininadniis no doubt as tenants j»ay rents lit their 
Hinilu mmindars, but if the land revenue Ik' not jxiid ptinctuuHy by 
the suiiHet of the ilate fixed ftu* the payment id four instillments as 
prescrilied on a statutory^ Iwisis the projx^riy is sobl. It is, Imwever, 
in land revenue that the Muhammatlaris make some roiitrilmtiim 
indirit tly as tenants. The Muhammadans, however, pied*»minate in 
Kast Bengal and the Himlus predominate in West Bengal. The land 
revenue as also the rate <d rent in West Bengal is higher than in 
East Bengal. For example, the highest laud revenue is jiaid for tlie 
Burdwan Division and the lowest tii (iiittaigong Ibvision, the land 
revenue id the former being Rs. 77.oldHit) and id the latter 
Its. The Hindu iHvjmlation id the Burdwan Division is 

alxiut H5 |x»i cent, and the Muluiiiiniadaii [Mijmlation is idamt 13 jx*r 
cent. In the Chittagong Division the Hindu |S)pulat4on is about 
23 j>er cent, ami the Muhamiiuulau jMipulation is uImuiI 72 |mo cent. 
All oveixvhelmingly large jauceiitage of the /.amimlars are Hindus. 

The sum of 2 i rores 21 lakhs is ruiwd on Judicial .H(aroti«. D 
would ajipear from (loverniiient iigures that alsuit 51 ja^r lent. <3 trie 
litigation in Bengal consist of rent suits anil alsmt 37 per cent, money 
suits. From our gt^aeral knowledge of litigation in thesi^ sutts one can 
safely assi^rt that an overw helmingly large iimount of the court-fees is 
[laid by the non-Moslems, The sum of Us. I crore 28 lakhs is raimu} 
on non*Jiidi(dal stamps. Well-known fai ls justify me in stating that 
ail overwhelmingly large pi^rcentage of this income is also paid by the 
non-Moslems. On a careful c<mst<leration of wfdl-known and broad 
facts it appears that the non-Muhammadans fsmtrihute pmciically the 
whole of the denved by Ooveniment from Excise and a very 

large jierceiitage of the inmnie deriveil from other sources is also paid 
by the noti-MuhammadanH. The estimate of 20 per cent, referred to 
aimve is. I venture to think, an over-estimate in favour of the Muhatn- 
madans. Whether my estiifiate is controverted or not 1 suggest an 
enquiry either through a committee or an official selefded by the 
Statutory Commission to asi^rtain what amoUfit of taxai is paid by 
each of the two communities. It ought not to be difficult to find mi 



tlia rei^peoiive ecmtritm^ tuxe^ paid by the two iK)iimiiiBitie» wi^ 

reasonable approxiniation. The sigiiilieaiiee of tb^ie faeta is obviooa, 
wben it i« reinetnbered that Muhammadans form about 64 per cent, 
of the total iKipolatiou of Bengal and that it is proposed to secure 
representation to thein on the population basis. Having regard to the 
separaiisi tendencies of mtm of the present-day Muhammadan leaders, 
s|)eciaUy in Bengal, it would be unfair, unjust and iuex}>edient to 
eu trust to this »^*iiunuiiiiy the g|>endiiig of revenues raised by taxation 
mostly from other i*«mm unities. 

** If the pei'centuge of coutmunul seals W fixed by calculation merely 
of the voting and the lutlng strength of the two <'OiumunitieH then on 
figureH <1 noted alsive rH»t more than jH»r t ent, of the seats can be 
allotted to the Muhariinuulan commiinitv, !>ut if the test of iaterest 
in public affairs, educatiouul mlvaiice and other factors be taken into 
consideration then the percentage should bo even low'er. Considering 
the (|Uesiion from every jwiint of view , 1 do imt think the Muliamimidait 
community run t omj^bun of any unfairness if the pen entage for special 
electorates of their ctimmunity tin case such electorates })e retained) 

fixed at dO j>er cent. 

** I venture to think the contention that the [»en*entage of seut^^ should 
1x1 on the basis of population cannot l)e justified. A majority <*om* 
munity has no right to special treatment. In paragraph 2dl of the 
Mcmtiigu-f^helmsford lieiHjrt it is stated that there was no justification 
to set up communal representation for Muhammadans in aryv province 
where they f«»rm the majority of the voters. 1 doubt therefore that but 
for the LnckiHUv Pact coinrnnnal represeniation woubl have Ikhu* granted 
to Muhammadans in Bengal. The recent experiences in District Board 
elections shi»w that the M uhaminadans are in no need for communal 
ri!presentatiim. It is immaterial even if s<»me of these elections took 
place scwm after tommnnal d i si xir bailees. Whenever these elecfions 
may take place, now that the Muhnnimadan fcmimunity is more self- 
conscious, the Hindus have little chance in those districts where the 
Muhammadans are in a majority. 

** The best soluiitm in my opinion would he U> provide joint elector- 
ates for the Muluiminadaus and the Hindus reserving a certain number 
of seats for each community. This system will make it necessary for 
the Hindu CiUidiibites to appruach not only the voters of his own com- 
niuiiiiy but ulso the voters of the Mubiimmudan coiimuinity. Similarly 
the Muhatpmadun candidates will have to apptxmch the voters of both 
communities. The premtii incentive for raising communal issues and 
creating communai eleavage will disappear. The prenent system tends 
to the creatioii of communal politica! cam|m organised against each 
other. TW system that I suggest will encourage a spirit of give-and^ 
t^e betwetn the two^c^ and will promote tolemtion betw 



them. Thi» will meet the argiimeiit of thi»j»e MuhammailaiiH who 
apprehend that in areais where the liindiiH predomiiMiie ilw Mnham- 
madiiu haa no ehanee. Similarly thin will ineei the uppmhenaioti of 
the Hincluw in Umi Bengal that they will have tm ehaine of cdei^tioii 
as the MuhamtimdanH will vtite on eotninunaJ I iignm with the 

view' that til the present moment voters at elertions are swaved hv 
eoiiinninal bias. I may in this eonneetirm i<-fei to the s|x>eeh of Maulvi 
Abdul Karim ie|KiHe<l at fwiges 91 to 94 of the BroteedingH of the 
legislative (’oumil (dlst July tu \\w 1 1th August 19’J8K At page IW 
he refers to an iiieitleni where an infliuMoial iliiMlu r.amiinlur and 
a Muasalman of m^Klerate means sto4sl fot election. Most of the 
tors were the ^luhaiiiinadan lenaiits uf the Hirnlu runiimlar who was 
praetieally sure t<» he returned and his rival alscc saw he* had no < hane<». 
But the rival j>n>eiired the services of a Maulvi who was held nt esteem 
hy the Mussalmans of the locality. This Maulvi addressed the voteiJi 
and told them that if they voted for the Muhaminadnns then on the Day 
of JudgnienI they would rise* with the M uhammadaits, hut if they 
Aoted f«u‘ the /afir (Ilindu) then on the Day »d .fudginent lhc*y wcuild 
rise with the lidfirs. The sjcfuikco* wcuit on to ohsco ve : ** It the lliiidu 
zamindar got five* votes his Mu.Hsalman lival geef fifty times five and alt 
these were* votes of the tenants of his rival/' This unlcutuualely is a 
true iricture hut it joint electcuates with i«*s<uvaficm of scm(s Ih* pro* 
vided. then as the Muhammadan and the Hindu will have to vote for one 
or more Muhammadan and one <»r more Hindu candidate, tod only will 
the incontive to rouse c otnnnina! feeling disappear hut there should ha no 
ujiprehension that no Muhammadan or Hindu w ill h*» ic»tiirio*d 1 km am^ 
of c ccmmunal liias. 1 rcTrain from net ling nut [Ko t o ular.H as to the 
numlMu of seats tlrat should 1 h* reserviMl tor mthcr cruiimunilv if my 
suggestion of joint ehM'toratc‘s w ith t*'s<vr\ at ion ot M*ats he ac ceptiul. 
Of course the reservation of M uhaimuadun seats in Hast Bengal will lie 
larger and those of Hindus in West Bcmgal will Ice hugm. If has 
been argued that if this systeiu fa* adopted the n the- Hindus will st^ek to 
thnist ujKUi thcf Muhammadans their own nominees. To inv mind this 
apprehtutsion is liaseless. It will la? eciually tna* to say that the 
Muhammadans wrill he able to tluiisl ujcm the Hindus those who will 
he the nominees of the Muhummmlaiis, In iMunt of fact in niaiiv 
districts in Kast Bengal where Miihamumdarts pi iMhtminute they will 
have an effective voice in ndurning candidates. In West Bengal where 
Hindus pre<loniiiiate iiaiurany they will have also an effective voice in 
returning candidates. That the Muhaiiimadans at least in rural areas 
are not [M)werless to return their own nonunees must la* admiltetl and 
the result of the various District Bmird el<?t?tions show' that where 
the Muhammadaus preilomiaate they can sweep the fiolb. The syatem 
of resenation of seats will Im a good com{>romise between eomittunal 
eiectorate and a free election. If this syatem be aewpted ihen in 



6i>ur«i6 Ilf time it will be {Kiimible tci ilo away with eominunal eleetio&a 
aad tiaiiouitl repre«»eiitation will lie piia^ible. Oa th^ oifaer imad if 
cmumuaal ref>rei<iefiiattait Ije retaiiiecl then the longer it i« retaiiied the 
more dilfii^ult it a^ill lie to huve a free election on the liaais of outional 
repreiieiitation. 

** In my opinion the sjieinal eoiiimunal electorates have done the 
greatest |»osMibie injun^ to the Muhaiiimadan community* inasmuch 
a» it has eniouragcHl that “ CMiumuriity to mHtle down into a feeling 
of satisfied security/' In the words of the Montagn-t'helmsford 
Report that community is tinder no iiiducemeiit to educate and 
qualify itself to make goml the ground w'bieh it has lost compared 
with the strotiger majority." I am as kia*rj as anyone* not excepting 
the inemliers of the Muhammadan coiiimunitv* that it is iin{>t^tive 
iliiii the Muhammiolaii [xisitton shouKI Im* improved as rapidly as 
jaissible in education, wealth and [niblic spirit. 1 hold the view' that 
if more than half the jHipulation lags in education, wealth 

and public 8]>irit the province must lag lM*himl. The jM'ofde of Bengal 
cun never hoja^ to advunte if 54 jkm* cent, of Bengalis do not make 
adeqiiaii^ advance in isliicutioii* wealth and jmblic spirit. Frtmi that 
[Hunt of view' I am all in favour of jvrovitling true foundations of 
self-hfdp for the Muhainiiiiolan coniinuiiitv. 1 suggi'st that the true 
inlet esi of the Muhammadan community will 1 h» far l)ctter scrveil 
if a sullicient sum, say, 10 lakhs of rii|KH*s he earmarked annually on 
a statutory lMisi.s for H<holarshi|w to Muhammadans ihun a system 
of couimunal electoniles. (Vunuiuiuil electorates if perpetuated w^ill 
dwarf the Muhammadan community. If siKHial educational facilities 
l>e jirovided for them it will encourage sidf»help and exertion amongst 
them and without seH-helj> and exertion no ismimiinity or nation can 
htqie to advuiue. The hulk of the Muhammadans in Bengal are of (he 
name race with the Ilindiin of the province. There in no intrinsic 
difference in capacity or merit Indween the two Cimimunities ; and if 
the lUH'eHnaiy eilucutionul ii«|a>tus Im‘ pnnided by a statutory grunt 
for ncholarshijis the Muhammadans will very stHin 1 m» able to 8i:iful 
nhoulder to shoulder with their present coniiH^titors. But if money 
l»e jmivideil <m a statut<»ry Isisis bir .siholarHhi|>s to Muhammadans it 
in only fair that nnuiey should also l>e [irovided on a similar Iwinin 
for the Imckw'ard classes. That dims alsi> rtH|uires hel|>. They are 
|HH>r and illiterjvey amongst them in much largt^r. If we hope to 
att 4 iin a demmmitii^ nyntein of Ooveriiiuent at some future time we 
must ItMik in advance and take sste}i(s to educate and to improve the 
MlucutionSl and etHinoinic condition of the poorer ncHdioun of our 
people/’ 

4. The views of the Hon’bl© Raja Bhiijiendra If am j an Sinha 
Bahadur/ of Ifaebipur* Minister, are emboilied in the following note;™ 
As I was not in o05ce when the deirisioii was made to reeommend 
the retention of eommunal eleidorates, 1 wish to record the lidlowing 



I nmintain that the existing tytiiem of eommiiiial rept^ 
nentuti^n has encouraged ami at ceutuateil etmtniun^ jealousies and has 
hmm responsiWe fi>r a gtawl tlead of niiHt hief all rtmtid. 1 feel that 
until the sysieiti is alMdisluMl it will lit> imjH>sHii»le for the |ieo{de to 
think except in terms of their t^itunuiiial interests ntnl to make the 
force of their ojuivions felt in the (ioveniineni. 1 am t* 4 »nviiiced that 
the abolition of the ay stein would tend to ireiite a greater solidarity 
and mn»e of identity of interestH in the people, f wt>uld. tlierefM*e, 
suggest the alailition <if coiiimtinal re|>iesentation and vvoulil safegmud 
the interests of Muliamtiiadans and luiiionty conimunilies by the 
reservation of ininimiim luunlier of seats/’ 


APPENDIX III. 

Composition of tho Legislaturs. 

d b/r paiiigrapbs H) and '/fi on [mges ‘/tHl ami 

(a) TtlS LoWOr Houso.— It is propose*! t(. incieas#* the strength of 
the r.ower (’hainber to 2tH) tfi l>e made up as follo\vN« in the o]itn)oii 
of the majority : 

(Jeneral constituencies 140 

Sj)e<‘iul coUHtitueiicies do 

Nominated 25 


Tidal . . 2(m 


A minority wo\ild incieui^e the lepresentat ion of the s|>ecial con« 
slitwencies at the expense of the general. 

The (lovernment of Bengal (with two dissentients) are of Offifiion 
that communal electorates should l*e retained liw MiilMimtundamw^ 
non<Muhamniaduris, Kiirf»j>eans and Anglo- Indians and (with one dis- 
sentient) that urban an*! rural areas should Ih^ >u^fiara(ed for elettoral 
purfKwie«. They are agree*! that coiisiiiueficiw of the same claaa should 
fie far as iw>«»ible lie uniform in sii5e and that in ban eW toral units may 
be etnaHer than rural elect^rral unita* It is pro|Keted to iiicreaae the 
niral repre#«entation a« compare<I with urlmn ami to frame aingle^ 
membereii conatiiuemries a« far as fXHUiihle. 

The OoTernment of Bengal proimne thiii the «|>eciul electoralefi 
for the TTniveriitiee and Coininerc^? and Iiidustry ahould be retained. 
A» regardii the eIe<?toratea for landholders the original juiitifieaikoi 
for theae wrae that the laiidholdera required afieciii) repreia!*iilatiaii 
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beeati»e tbey would be uuable to iieimre adequate lepretentation on a 
numerieai territorial baaie ol population eatiafyiiig a moderate qualify^ 
iug teat, and becmune many ivf them would think it tierogatory to aeek 
the auffragee of their own tenantii and they might be defeated in the 
geitera] eciimtiluenciee by (mndidatea resorting to more popular methods 
of u]){^al than they would care to use. But though there are only 
5 laadhotderH* constitueiii ieH there are in the pre*»ent Council actually 
18 Hindu and 12 Muhatutnadan elected meuil>ers nrhoia^ names are on 

the rolls of the lamlhohlerM' eoiiHtiiueneies elected from Ixith geneml 

and Mpfcial const it muicies. Although several landholders have thus 
entered the I'ouncil thn>ugh the general constituencies it is pro- 
]K>Bed that steps shouUi Iw* taken to secure the representation of the 
landholding inteiests by sj>ecial electorates on the ground that mein- 
l)er8 elected from general eoMstitiieiicies may not l)e free to press the 
intei'esiM of the landholding classes, when these differ from those of 
their consiitneiits. It is pro]MKsed that the elections to the Lower 
House should l)e direct and that females should continue to exercise 
tlm fraiicdiiHe and should in future la* alloacd to stand for election. 
The Hon’l|le Nuaah Bahadur Saiyid Nawah Ali Chauilhuri, Khun 
Bahadur, cm-K*, of Dhanbaii, and the Hon'ble Sir IVovash Chuiuler 
Mitter, Kt., (M.Km are of o|niiiott that femates should not \w allowed 
to stand for election. 

It is recognised that the nuinl>er of ofticials who should he nominated 
to the Council should 1 m^ reduc'ed, but in the present state of jjolitieal 
education and experience it is iwognised that there must l>e some 
noininated ofticial memlK‘rs to assist the Ministers in their Couturil 
huHinesH. It is pn»jM)sed, however, to contiiie these nominated official 
memliers to the two olKclal Ministers (if there are any) and otherwise 
mainiy to Secretaries to (iovcoiimeiit and heads ol desert me!»ts and 
exj¥*ri memlHos required for any sfie^clal hill. 

The other noininated uiemlH^rs are intended to represent Indian Chris- 
tians, lHlK>ur and depressed cIasse.H, should it not W imssible to devise a 
suitable electorate for all or any of these. Should an electorate Ire 
devifted, the numlier of nominated inembets will be reduced and the 
n^'Uiber of re|>resentative« of sjreclal constituencies lie corresjrondingly 
increased. 

Candidiites for election need not \m residents of the constituency 
for which they stand and as at present voters in special constituencies 
should lie allowed to atand fmm general constituencies. The Ministers 
disaentiiig^ the Oovemineni of Itengal are of otiani<m that ewndidates 
should not he fiennitted to stand for more than one mnstituency at 
a tinie. 

The Oevernmeni of Bengal propose that the life of the Houae 
should be four ymrs and that the Prestdetii of the House should be 
elected. - 
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{b) THi Upfwr Hoilii. — iie<*ea«iity of an Upper l}hatiil>er lia« 
already been explained. 

The strength should l>e 40 per cent, of the Ix>wer (vhaiiilHjr, «.e., 

80. 

As regards its coinpogitiDn it is pro|H>sed that there should a 
small number of nominated officials and that the non-ottirial portion 
should be partly elected and partly nominuted. For some Cim- 
stiiiieneies the election to the chaiaWr should be direct and for the 
remainder electoral colleges will Iw* dovised. ft is }>ro|H>sed that 
the fninchise should be higher than that fctr the Lower House, that 
the age-limit for a voter should la* 21 and for a inenilau shcmid l>e 
35 years and that females should Iw* eligible to vote but not to stand as 
candidates in elections. 

The (tovernment of Bengal with two dissentients, are of opinioi; 
that there should bc» se]iarate elecdoraU^s for Muhainmadans, non- 
MuhainmadanH, Eiiroj>eHns and Anglo-Indians, but that Kumpean 
and Indian commerce^ need not la* represenfcul in the chainl>ei other- 
wise than by nomination. Persons represetiting special interests should 
l)e nominated at the discretion of the nominating authority. 

As regards the systems of election it is joojM>sed that it should be 
by ballot in Muhammadan and non-Muhammadan constituencies, by 
post in f^niversity constituencies and by proportional rej>re.sentatton 
by means of tlie trauslerable vote in European and Anglo-Indian con- 
stituencies, in ca.se there are plural memlH*r const it uem ies. 

llie Govenunent of Bengal are of ojutuon that the term of office 
of the 1 {>l*er House should 1 m* five years and that its President should 
be elected. 


APPENDIX tv. 
ttatiftory Counctl 

f PfV/c puriigraph 2(> on page 214.1 

The suggestion is that a unitary tyj>e of Gfivernment lie established 
with a cabinet dimdiy resjioiisible to a pfipulsir cliamlier, Ihe 
Minister or Ministers in c harge of subjects for which safeguards are 
coniiidered eauential ahould lie assisted by a statutory coitimittae or 
CouBCtU of which the Minister would lie Presiilent. 

2, The eommittee would coiiijioM of two senior offieiahi, 
appointed by the G<>rerni>r4>eiiaral in ("ouncil on the recominendation 
of the cabinet and the Governor, and holding office for a fixed term of 
fire years. In rank and \my their status should be conaiitent with the 
importance of their position in the constitution. 
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3* AH itepartineiitttl would croiue uii from the Socn^tary of 
depariuteni through " a uieinber of the <'‘oiuiiuttee Us the Miiiiater 
(according to a suitable divigion of work by executive order) and all 
ifietrueiiong frimi the Minieier or cuiliiuet would tome down through 
the committee. 

4. First stage of safeguards. — Should the member of the roui- 
mittee concerned be of opinion that any proj^oftal or instruciion is 
mistaken or harmful, he would have the right to re<jue»t that it be 
dis<mssed in a meeting of the I'omniittee. If a majority agreed with 
ihs Minister, who w^ould himself have a \ote, the matter would end 
there. 

6. Second stage of safeguards. — If the statutory ineml>ers could 
not come to an agreement with the Minister, they woulrl have the 
light to require that the matter la? referred to the cabinet wdth their 
views. The cabinet might in its discretion invite the Statutory 
('Ouncillors to attend a meeting of the cabinet to ex|>]ain their views 
and take pa?*t in the discussion. But the jt^ouncillors would take no 
pari in the final decision. Should the cabinet agree with the Minister 
or reaffirm its views a.s the i'ase might l>e, the view of the tahinei 
would prevail, unless the third stage of anfeguards (oines into ojieration. 

6. At this jmiut the second stej^ in the system of safeguards is 
eompleitsl. A full re-examination of dtmbtful pr4qH)sals is secured 
in the light of the view's «»{ exiKoiencejl ami res|>onsible ofiicers. It 
might considered safe to stop at this fioint and alude the result. 
But if this safeguard lie not sutlicient, the next stage would Ih» as is 
descrilicH] Isdow , 

7. Third stage of safeguards. — Should the Statutory (Vuineilloi >> 
consider that the pro[msal or its probable conse(|uem‘es i.s rmousistent 
with the (lovernor*s nesponsihility under his Instrument of Instructions, 
they WHUild have the power of requiring a reference to the (loveriior. 
Should the Statutory ("oumdllors differ, the view of the cabinet ivould 
prevail. 

(Notk. — The Governor's Instrument of Instructions would cover 
such aubjecis m the rights of minorities, public sef urity, {lersonai 
freedom in iiiutters of religion, trade and commerce, the inainienance 
of financial integrity and aolvency, the enfanduent of a pro|>er 
alandard of State morality, etc.) 

8. On « reference ctuiiing liefore the Governor, he would endeavour 
to reoc^it nil agreement with the cabinet. He would have the right 
of inviting the Statutory rounciHom to attend and take part, in «uch 
diicuaaionfi as might take place. Should the Governor be unnble to 
reoesfa on agreeuietit with the cabinet, the cabinet would have to chooae 
belweent:-— 

(«) acceptance of the Goveitiof'ti viewe, and 
(6) reeignaiion. 



9. fikouid ohIt a minoritv of the cabinet decide to resi|rti, the 
remaintnf Miniatera <or the Chief Minister if he rematned) wontd 
haw an op|iorttmity of repliuniig ibetii. 

10. Should the whtde cabinet renig'n, a new cabinet would lie 
formed* Should the new cabinet adopt the views of its predeceesor 
and receive the support of the leffislature, the (lovernor would have 
the flower of dissolvirif^ the ( haniWr. 

11. Should the matter la* one ivf iir^encv, the (tovioiior would 
have power to issue orders directly through the «tatu<i»fy coinmitiee 
to prevent (he stoppage or dislocation of tin iMlministiat ivc machine. 

Iti* Should the new legislature supiHut tin* views of its pie* 
deeesiior^ the Governor wouhl either yield or the fourth stage in the 
safeguards would come into ofM»riiiioii. 

lf*b At this |K>jiit the third stage in the safeguards is coinpleietb 
and a atoji iiught la? made here. The iwmition is that the mat ter in 
dispute has lieeii fully examined, and thc^ eb^'toratcH have hiul iin 
op|K>rtunity of expressing their vif^w.s. It might reasonably be urged 
that the Governor should a<*ce[)t the views id the new cabinet and 
the new legislature, ami that the cuns€*quenreH should Is* awaited, (hi 
the other hand, if the risk is too great, the last stage of the safeguards 
WMiuld lie |>ut into ojieration. 

14. Fourth stage of safeguards. -Should the (ioverrior Is* of opiniiin 

that the matter i« of such fundamental inijwirtaiice (hat lie cannot 
yield without violating his duty under his Instrument of Instructions, 
he would suspend the legislature, disniiss the labinet, curry on the 
administration by means of iioniinated Conticillors, and rejuiri the 
breakdown of the system of administration to the Goveinoi-Genertil 
in (Viuiicil. If this stage were actually ic;n hed it wotibl Ik* proof 
that this particuhir ex jieri merit in self-govemnienf had failed. 

{Note*' — I f an tlpfier House! is created, the nominaied Counrillors 
would be chosen therefrom and WTiiild ojH*ru(e wo'th iiJ 

15* Goneral remarks.— In the scheme the |w>sition of the cabinet 
is recognised thitiughout. It is an integial and central |K»riion of 
the system and it is fully infortried and consulted at all stages, 

16. Both the cabinet and the Governor have the Wriefit of the 
advice of experienced adniinistraiors, whom* views, however, at no 
stage overrule the views of the cabinet* Unless the (Jovemor himself 
takes action, the Conncillors’ views cannot prevail. 

IT. Even the (lovernor himself cannot carry out his wishes (save 
in inatters of immetHab** urgency and necessity when delay is iinpos* 
sihle) until he has given the eleeiorate an opportunity of ex|ires«iitg 
its viewns. 

I«. If the safeguards stop at the third stage, tmptilar opinioit 
aetiially prevails* It is only in the fourih stage (if it be embodied 
ift the oonstitution) that public opinion is defitiiieiy ignorfd* 
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19, It be naid tlmt the podiKMi of a Secretary under iha 
present sjetem eorresponds to that of the proposed Statutory Couneil. 
He has a rig^ht of taking up to the (lovernor those matters ia which 
he disagrees wilb a Minister. But there are differeiK es arising from 
the status of the Statiiiory Oouneil and the projiosed prtjeedure which 
justify the view that the system cannot be descrilied as the same as 
that now existing. In all subjects which are not safeguarded, the 
cabinet and the legislature will he supreme, and their views final. 
On a law |Kiint, a Secretary might re<|uire a reference to the Chief 
Minister unless the latter were himself concerned. No external official 
control is i-ontemplutefl in subjects not safeguarded!. Again, it ts 
but natural that Ministers should resent a system wheiehy a Secretary 
can make representations over their heads to the Ooverniir. Public 
criticism has often touched on this ]K>int. Bui a Statutory Council 
would occupy a different |K»sition. A large volume of public opinion 
would agree that it is right and projier that a Minister in charge of 
important subjects should have the assistance and advice of ex|>erienced 
administrators, who might themselves, in (act. }>e Indians. Not only 
so, hnt many would agred* that a )»ow<»r to hold u]> doubtful proposals 
and to compel ftirthi*r (*onsidlenition is nd»t <len>gatorv to the cabinet, 
hut a safeguard which a purely rridian (Td»vernment might itself retain. 

20, There is nothing ahnormal or unusual in the scheme. Statutoiv 

Councils are not uncommon in other constitutions. Cabinets have been 
known to resign on disagreement with another authority, an 

Upper House, and the jwwer to divHsolve a legislature is not infretpiently 
vested in (lovernors. There is no sinipe f(»r the exenuse of arbitrary 
authority, save in the last stage when the system of government set 
up by the constitution has ceased to function normallv. 

21, It may lie taken as an objection that ill-advisdnl action f>n 
the part of the f‘ahinet would not iie<*essarily relate to a inatiei of 
such imporiaiice that dm it a constitutional crisis should Iw* forced. 
This objwtiori ajiplies to all systems in which safeguards are provided, 
lleliance must l>e placed on the judguient i;ih1 dim^reiion of those who 
<|re to work the system. It is also |>ossible that by a series of actions, 
none of which would justify the foixuiig of a crisis, the tone of the 
administration might be gradually kiwered and a final stage reiwshed 
whicdi could be describf^d as ** bad goveriiinent ’’ — and this without 
the Statutory Council ever having had a good ease in which to take 
action. The answer is that a gradual deterioration in the adminisira* 
tion would form the subject of enquiry by the next Statutory Com- 
mission, if there be such, unless the electorates theiiiselves had dealt 
with the matter and insisted on better government. But the argitineiii 
need not be pushed to such lengths. If |»opular government in India 
is froing tj> result in bad government, the remedy must await the event 
end any aitempt to provide safeguards against such a ijontingeiicy ip 
futile at thie stages 



22. Briefly, it miiv be naicl thiit the fichenu* placiefi jielitieal |Krwer 
in the hands of the cabinet, and with good will and capacity in the 
Ministers there is no reason why good govcnmieni should not l>e 
assured by the operation of only the first stage of the safeguards^ The 
cabinet has the benefit of experienced advice l>efoie it jidopis a mis- 
taken policy or coiiunits itself to the legislature. The Governor like- 
wise has the ndvaiitage of this a<lvi<-e. The Statutory Council con- 
stitutes a buffer beneath the cabinet adiich protec is the administnitive 
machine and the public from the violent shcw k and hannful results of 
iUMHinsidered action. On the other side, the pcnvers of the Oovertioi 
sup|>ly a safety fuse which luirns out when the pressure iMH^oines 
dangerous* and thereby protects the Isnly ]tolitic* from mischief until 
the electorate has had time to examine the jmsition and le-constiiute 
the legislature. 
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APPENDIX V. 

CtMTtl EraMhiM and tlit liwis af refMrMMtatiaiu 

OoTeriimant of Bangal bave, at page» 248 anc! 365 of this 
rajiort exprew^ad ibo opinion that separata elartonttoa nhould l>e reiainad 
in Bangal for Muhainniadaiit^, iton-MuhauiiiiadaiiH, Eurotwan.^ and 
Anglo-lorHatin. They alno MiHieit their view that urban ami rural 
arena ahouid l>e (separated for ehn'toral purpiwHen, that coiistitueiiciei^ 
of the aniiie elaa** Hhoidd far aa poHnible be unifoi*ni in ai»e, that 
urban eleetoral uiuia rni^hi Ihj finialler than niml, and that rural 
repreaetiiatifui Mhould Ih» itiereaHed as eomparetl with urWn. No 
opiniofi^ however, was offered on the fpiestion of the nature of the 
frrtiic hfMe in the p'lieral MnhainiiiadaM and non-M uhauiinadan cornet i* 
ineneieti nor on the fpieMtion whether representation in those const i~ 
tuencies Hhould Ik; on the basis of jM>j>nlation or ofhenvise. 

2 , Enquiry into result of loworing franotiise. - It was dec ided to 

make enquiries to ascertiiin the eflVK-i, ImiIJi on the nurnlH*r and the 
character of the elcMtorates in these general cfnisiitiiencies in rtiial 
areas, of lowering the qualifications for the fiaiudiise. The line of 
eiHjuiry was suggestiHl by the fact that there exists in the greater pari 
of rura! Bengal a franchise with qualifications siinilur in kind To, 
but lower than the qualifications ff»r, the franchise ft)i‘ the Ivc'gislative 
Couiu’il. As stated on j>uge 12!) of Bart I of the lleport, two of tlic 
cpialiftcuition.H of electors in the rural constituencies of the Ia*gisla- 
five Council are the payment of cess of not less than one rujiee and 
the payment of wiiion rate or cluiiikidari tax of not less than tvv(» 
rupees. The qualifications of electors for the rniou Boards are of 
the same kind, but whilst the payment of (he same amount of cess 
is wpiired, the miiiimutn amount of union rate or chaukidari tax 
whit*h must 1 h» paid is oue rupee instead of two rujKH*s. Knquiiies, 
Imsed on the electoral rolls of the I n ion Boards, have Wen made to 
ascrertuin the probable iwults of substituting the jiaymeui of not les.^ 
than one rupee of union rate or (‘haiikidari tax for the present Legis- 
lative Council qualiiicatiou based on a payment of not lees than two 
rupees* 

8. Tlui exltflt of tho Ofiquiry. — For variouvs i*eaaons. Union Boartls 
have not Wen established in four out of the tweiity-seveii districts in 
Bengal ; In a fifth district they have not lieen completely establisheil 
in any ihana or pcdice-statioii area, and the colleciion of figures use- 
fiii for cottiparison was not imssible. li^nquiriee were made in Che 
other twenty*two districlw and covered either the whole disiriet or 
those tbatias in which T^ion Boards ha%‘e lieen completely estaWishedr 
rf^ults are flven in Statenietii I appended to this notOt 
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4. itwillts 0f mquiry* — The intereKtitv^ taci that eiiierge?^ 

from ail examiimtioti of the?se fijrureH iss that the lowering of the 
fmiiehimv would leverso the i>roiwntii>ii8 of ^luhaluluadan and non- 
Muhamiuadaii voters and bring them nmie into a(*eor<him‘e with 
population pereeniugOi^. The perfeiitag^> of Muhammadans in the 
pojmlation of Bengal in 1921 was od bo, <d Hindus 49 7^ and of others 
2‘7d. In the nind eonstituemies alone the perrentage of Muham- 
iniidaim was o5 dd and of iion-M iihaiunuiduns, inelnding Hindus and 
others, 41 GT* fU (he voters in Ho* MnliammadiUi lunl uon^Miihafu- 
madaii nrlian and rural < cmstitueiieies in the I92t; tdeetioti the t»er- 
venUige of Muhaimnaduns was lo4>r) and the [>er(entage of mm- 
Muhainniadan vtders was o l-or*; in the r ural ron>tit ueueieH the per- 
(‘entages were ISS^l and ol t(i. Assuming that there w(»uld 1 m' a 
similar result in the distric ts and t lianas in whirii I nion Hoards have 
not yet l)een established, it is tabulated that the h>\veiiiig <d (he 
frartehisc^ would mak(‘ the Muliammadan pent^ntag'e t»( the vtrters in 
(he rural roust it uernies alwuit dT *79 and the mm- M uliammadan alMOif 
4’he Muhaiainadan vote woubl in< lease from uhoni dl 
tt» mot** than IJ'JidHMh and the non-d! nhammadan fKmi almut 
dJKhOtH) to abtmt 9(Mt, tNKh 1 hi* t«»tal number of voter-* vvoubl rise 

from about l,OdthO<Mt to a tiguie over ; ( lu* » nl i am hisi'd |>er 

eentage of the adult inab* and female po|iululjoii would rise from T8 
to more than 8. 

d. Opiniofis on question of iow^ing franchise. - I'he (iovm nmimi 

of liengal liavr* eonsidtoed these figures with ndeiemf* to (he <|ues(jmi 
whether it ia desirable to broaden the fnim Inse. tin t h is rpiest ion o|union 
is divided. ( bi the one side it is thought that a> the present elet toiale 
is largely ignorant and illiteiate and m»t \v\ ( ompeti nt to understiind 
or deidde jiolitiial (juestioiiN, it would be a mistake 1<» lower the 
fniiiehise and therel»v add to the ide< toiate a largn* numlHo of voters 
of whom the ignorant and illiteiate would form a still birgm' per- 
eeiitage* (hi the olhor side it is held tliat if more jHmer is to be 
tmnsferred to a legislature responsible to an eltM toiate, tlie rt‘presetit- 
ative eharaetei of the legislature must Im* st relight he ne< I by im reusing 
the niiuilier of the electorate. 'Fhe pre-ent jiercentage of the |H>pula- 
fioa w^hiidi is en(nim*his«Ml is s«» small that it eannot ebiim to repreHcoit 
the jreojile. The members of tiov ernment who lake this view, are of 
o|>irttofi that the figures indiiate that the adoption of a fnimhise 
similar to that mm in foree for rnion Ibnird eleetions would }>rovide 
tin elcu'lorate wdiirdi would still Ihc woikalde and would at the aaine 
time he more adequate to express the views of the jauiple. It would 
have the further advantage of giving to eaeh of the two ehief eom* 
miiniltes a voting strength which would l>e iqcproxituaieiy propor- 
tiaxiate to their |Kipiilation strength. Whiki no figures are available 
to show whether and to what exteut the lowering 0 t the fraachiaa 
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would immme the number of voters Imlonging to the lower and 
depre»Bed among the nori-Miihaiumadau!^, it h probable that 

their nuiTil>er would l>e gulmiantially inereaaed and iherefore that the 
lowering of the fianchi»e wotilil ieiiil to give representation by 

eleeticifi to thesif It in also appai-ent that a large increase in 

the numlier of volerH in niml areas will {iniliiate that increase in 
rural lepresentat ion which in the opinion of (iovernment i« desirable. 

6. RepratMiitaiiiNi on popiiiatton bosio. — A majiirity of the 
itiemlaTH of Govern iiient, ionsisting of two Muhammadan and one 
Kuropeaii iijeiiila*i% are further of o|vinioit that the representation of 
the Muhamiiuidan and inin-MuluiniiriJubin elements on the Ijegislative 
('iHineil through the general constituencies should l>e protiortioiiate 
to their niiinlK’is in the [lopulatiiiti, that is, that on the Intsis of the 
11121 eeiiHUHt the M uhainmudans should have alnMit i>0 ami the non- 
M iihamintuluMs ulsnit 45 jier ceiit. of the nieuilK^rs representing the 
geiienil constituencies. The two Hindu meiiibers of Governiiieut are 
oppfwed to this. 

7. Enquiry into numbers of urban voters.— Enquiries have also 
U'en nnirle to ascertain the auinher of voters, Muhaninuidan uml non- 
M nhainnuMlan^ in both urban ami itiral ureiiK. The results are slu^wn 
in Statements 11 and 111 appemled to thi> note. 4'he cliief interest 
of ihesf* figures is that they sh(»w how small coirt|)arativelv is the 
nuinlnM* of M tihanirnadau \t>(eis in urban areas. I'liev also show that 
in order to give efftM t to the suggestion of the (bnerninent of llengal 
that url>an am! rural ureas should be seimruted for electoral purjHises, 
it would in most cases Im» necessary to include several municipalities 
in one <’OM8titueni*y in order to obtain a sufikieut number of voters. 
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STATi 

[Sek pahagiiaph 

ReMlU of Mfopting Union Board franobisa 




roUiilAtlon. 

Cirtuiicil t’brlomk In 
nirml conatliocndf'ii 

I’nion Ikon! 
fleflorate. 


rikitflet. 

MuhAftt' 

iiMiftiiri 

hAtmitadaii, 

Mtiluim- 

UtAtlAll. 

imujiiuiiiaii. 

Muham* 

nmOan. 

hADimAdAii. 


1 

2 

11 

4 

5 

5 

7 

1. 

HurdwAn 

2nn.2>*i 

l.l72.fUf» 

H,H76 

30.600 

11.166 

42.512 

«* 

fltrbhutti 

212,460 

63r>.no 

.5,665 

I6.41H 

10,560 

30.215 

3. 

IOitikiir» 

46,001 

67,1.340 

1,417 

2^,616 

2.7r, 

W).004 

4, 

Midtuiiiorf* 

m),672 

2,4H,'>.ttKX 

3,36fi 

i7,:o 



h, 


1 7:1,633 


5.451 

2» 1,762 

10.06! 

47,623 


fiowr»h 

2<12.47r‘ 

764.626 

2..’i4n 

12.4N1 

7.<M$2 

34,060 

7. 


taxi 766 

1,716.416 

14.120 

ij.mM 

10,6ti.3 

17,202 

H. 

NAdUi 

6i»:..ioo 

562.362 

16.142 

2<i,7T6 

<^6.266 

M),361 

9 


«Trt,2ii7 

r»M,2.’i7 

l*i.rKi2 

16.434 

21.655 

16.632 

10. 


i.(ai:i.r.56 

WM4 

2fl.H2l 

22.447 

7fi,(»:{2 

;61,567 

n. 

KtntluA 

722, HH7 

730,147 

IH.rHKl 

2n.HiKl 

2,5,666 

25,533 

12. 

UAlMrltAhi 

1 . 1 4rt,2:>6 

346,416 

25,627 

10.667 

45.774 

17,761 

13, 

IHtiAhHir 

k36,S03 

666.r*.M» 

2^,002 

24,ni6 

77.756 

47,068 

14 

JnltMiitfifrt 

2:1 1,« 

704, 5H6 

7,012 

10.652 



K». 

UArio<?Un« 

6,&16 

274,232 


.... 



16. 

lUmitiur 

1,706,177 

HOI, 677 

40.H62 

24,702 

64,754 ! 

41.024 

17. 

Btigr* 

6fV4.0VH 

|H3,tW»M 1 

10,7>il 

5,36n 

53,545 

11,671 

16. 


1 ,(>r4,57J 

335,623 ' 

11,223 

6,616 

47,43.5 

20,036 

10. 

MaIOa 

r»U7,66a 

477,660 

10,562 

10,367 

21412 

15,845 

20 . 


2,043,246 

1.062,721 

24,367 

25,540 

77,715 

58,687 

tu 

HyniffkoltMtti 

3,623,716 

1,214,011 

<JA,767 

38,tr27 

54,214 

14,667 

n. 

Fartdimr 

1,427.630 

622,016 

82,513 

26,542 

66,6&& 

55,7e& 

u. 

BatcArgaiil 

1, Mil, 230 

772,517 

01,560 

26,744 

.... 

.... 

24 

Tljipf m 

2.033,242 i 

706,631 

2*^206 

l«%«]4 

76,4^ 

41,564 


NOAkllftll 

1.142,463 ! 

330,3I<» 

17,337 

7,855 

45.284 

nm 

u. 


1.173,206 

430,217 j 

u,m 

18,255 

51,54W 

28,866 

ST 

HOI TraH* 

7:m j 

I*^s651 ! 

1 



.... 

.... 
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MENT i. 

••J. FACE 272.J 

f«r •IwtontM in rural oonatitiMMiai. 


P^rc«nUK« MtibuntiMuiMm In 

IVrwiiUif<“ of non HuhAnmuidaita 1 » 



nJecforn^^. 

9 

ri»ki>n 

Hiwrd 

10 

Population. 

n 

(7oMnr}l 

12 

PrOttn 

ItiMirO 

13 

M 

Hi* 

1» 4 

26 0 

M 5 

HO ft 

75 0 

E^fUidrH iltaniut Id A«*na«*l 

26 1 

23 3 

2ft 1 

74 9 

Tft 7 

73 9 

Kxi'ludvn rtiturv'H Uh 
rhati4l0ar)i uiOom 

4 ti 

4 6 

6 1 

95 4 

95 4 

91 9 

For liO 

6 M 

G fl 


U3 2 

93 4 


Ih^m Hoard not Intro 
dm f'd 

H5 0 

20 H 

H ft 

HI <» 

79 2 

-<1 4 

For all I hanni* 

titJ ^ 

»r* H 

17 1 

7t» 7 

K4 '2 

.*<2 9 

Rirlufi*** ftiiurt'ii tur 5 tlMt- 
iiaM 

tti n 

31 2 

53 5 

ft5 4 

ftH H 

4ft 5 

Fu ludt’n for 2 m tin*' 

naa 

*2 

42 0 

f>: 9 

39 S 

5H 0 

42 1 

For ail l lmtan 

6:t « 

40 6 

52 ft 

46 4 

59 1 

47 4 

l>ltto 

al 7 

64 4 

<10 0 

3- 3 

45 n 

*..« 

iOtto. 

49 M 
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STATEMENT 11. 
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NONHDHAMMADAN. MUHAMMADAN. 


Name oi 
vomiiimmey. 

•S| 

in 

“e'Sc 

llil 

s- 

= 13 
|Ei 

1 ei § 

|lll 

Name of 
conatituenry. 

fsl' 
i 1 

= g| 

5 5 S 

;o§g 

sit 

“.■ss 

Pll 

|li 

|e|^_ 

® e's 1 

1l?l 

jO> *S 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

■ 

8 

Burtlvr<in North 

I9.03U 

3,788 

16,861 

liunlwan Divi- 




Biirttvran 8t»uth 

I7,lfil 

2,529 

14.032 

iiion North — 




Btrbhum 

10,4IH 

757 

18.001 

Bunlwan . , 

8,878 

1,913 

6, torn 

Burikuro Went 

17,250 

2.012 

15,238 

Birblnim . . 

5.895 

242 

5,653 

liiinkura F.ANt . . 

it.eas 


8.972 

Bankum . . 

1.417 

148 

1.269 

Miciniifioro North 

20,352 

5.048 

21,304 



— 



MiclfiH^Km^ 8c»uth 

10,050 


10,059 


10,190 

2.303 

13.887 

Hoiith- 

10,312 

1.173 

9,139 

Buniwaii Divi- 




h^ANt. 




Aion South - 




Ilooghly Muni* 

lO.flitA 

10.624 

, , 


3.390 

682 

2,714 

CtfMll. 




HcK>(k;lOy . . 

5,451 


5,451 

Hooji^lily Hitrtif 

20.792 


20.792 

Howmh 

2,340 


2,340 


1 4,585 

14,585 









11,193 : 

6«2 

10,511 

HowrAh Htiral 

I2.4NI 


I2.4SI 

Hooghiv turn 








Howrah 51iini- 








vipal - 








H(K>ghly . j 

1.4H1 

1,481 






How rah 

2,840 

2.840 







4,321 

4,321 


Tt>t4il HuniwAii 

190,041 

43.212 

147,729 


31.704 

7.306 

24..398 

ihvHioti. 








(^louttA 

32.619 

32.619 


Calvaita 

4,446 

4,446 


24 BArganaA Mu- 


13,904 


lkirra4^k|M>m 

3.599 

3.599 


tvi«4|>al North. 




Muriivi[ial. 




24 iWgiiruiii Mti^ 

1 1,389 

11.389 


24 Pargaim** 

2.785 

2,785 

. . 

8<>uth. 




Munu*i}>al. 




24 PmrgfifMMi Hii^ 

9,782 


9,782 

24>PargatiA« 

14,320 


14.320 

ml 

1 



Huml. 




24 FATganiui Ku* 

I2,TU 


12, 7U 

NaAlia 

19,442 

2.561 

16.881 

ml i^cmth. 








24>I*iikrgAtiiui Ku- 

9.111 


9,1 li 

MumhiilalMMi . . 

12,662 

2.096 

10,466 

ml f^orih. 








Na4iA <r . « 

ae.77» 

40.574 

16.205 

JmRorr North 

9.421 

345 

^mLm 

Mumlikhtbiwi . . 

IH.434 

6,860 

11,574 

South 

17.400 



JfMom South « . 

10.7S7 

663 

10,064 

Khulna 

18,509 

932 


JmAom North . . 

11.780 

667 

11. 053 




mm 

fChului^ 

S3.8IM 

2,215 

21,591 




■■ 

Toi*! 

Iil0.»98 

78.891 

102,091 


102,484 

17,343 

86,141 

IHvuiioiK 






























KOtl.MtJHAMMADAK. 


MXTHAMMADAN. 


Nttme oi 
ooniitittiency. 


*o£ 

fc* . 

J S* 

a a a 

1 5 

^ p.tl 

|o§ 

o>g 

II i 

III ^ 

« g-s S 

|lil 

2 

3 


iiangpiir . . 
HiUigptir Wt'nt 
liogrtt 
rtim 


Division. 


l>a(’rA < ’ity 
DtWM'ft Kunil 
M\*moiiMtngh Wc*i»< 

M yinf'imiiigt) Kawt 
FiiTi<i|mr N<»rt h 
Fari«ijmr South 


Bakarganj North 
Bakargaiij Bfiutli 


Total Dacca Dc 
vinion, 

(J}tiit4igo»g 


Noakhali 


g g 

|E8 

lo-S . 

3 -- ^ 

C o a 

-3 .t: «a 


Nfttnc of 


KajMlmht Ncirtti 
Hoji^hahi SooUi 
Dinajpur 
Jalpaigurt 



Kiifigpur Koi«t 
Hrtogpur \S\ i*i 
liogm 

Pabott 

1 h.hiih 

in,7Hi 

DncM'rt City . - 

I.h05 

Difct 't a \\ 

7/^5:^ 

Hu Oil. 


DiiiiiH Hii«t 

17.135 

Hum!. 


My n»**r>«u»|;h 


N(»rt h VVc«t . 


Mi'ow'fijiiogh 

1 IMii 

S«oit h Wcwt. ' 


Mym^’owioj^j'h 

:» 1.155 

( Vfitral. 


Mymcfi)«r»gh 

I7.U1 

Ivitrtt . 


Frtnilpiir N<»rth 


Fnn<lpur Htmti* 

itkim:* 

Hakarguijj N'*rlhj 

2K4h5 

Hakargiinj VV*“rti 


itakargaiij .Sunth 

l7,:.’:iM 



( 'hit tngoog 

1 xmm 

North. 


<’hittag*u»g 


Hcmtii. 


'r»f>fK*rtt North 

Il.titH 

7'ipfa’ra iicMith 

ih.3tm 

Noakhah Hmi 

Kim 

Ntmlcliitii Wi*nt \ 



S « ii . S « 4 * 

'S .s ** >. 3 ^ K 

“c'?| ‘^eoc 

ini ml 


50 \ 


Mn i 177,571 


Total S 

IKviaktii. 
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STATEMENT III 
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Divkbn. 


TotiU num Wr 
of votem. 


Total numlwr 
of vot4*r» ill 
urfNin aiTfa, 


Total numbi'T 
of voters in 
niml ait^* 


Percentage 
of voters 
in urlmn 
area. 


Percentage 
of voter* 
in niral 
area. 



d 

«« 
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s 

J 

a 

3 

^4 

5 

0 

7.300 

147,720 

17.343 

102,01}! 
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80.:iK0 

Km 
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3,.'i7H 

i 20.302 
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